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1 E 


TWENTIETH BOOK 


OF THE 


ODYSSEY. | 


Val. . B 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Vun x Ulyſſes lies in the veſtibule of the palace, he 

is witneſs to the diſorders of the women. Minerva 
comforts him and caſts him afleey. At his awaking be 
defires a favourable fign from Jupiter, which is granted. 
The feaſt of Apollo is celebrated by the people, and the 
Suitors banquet in the palace. Telemachus exerts his 
authority amongſt them, notwithſtanding which, Ulyſſes 
is inſulted by Ctefippus, and the reſt continue in their 
exceſſes. Strange prodigies are ſeen by Theoclymenus the 
augur, who explains them to the deſtruction of the 
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TWENTIETH BOOK 
OF THE 


ODYSSEY. 


N ample hide divine Ulyſles ſpread, 
And form'd of fleecy ſkins his humble bed: 
(The remnants of the ſpoil the fuitor-crowd 
In feſtival devour'd, and victims vow'd.) 
Then o'er the chief, Eurynome the chaſte «x 
With duteous care a downy carpet caſt ; 
N OT E 8s. 


Ver. 5.) This incorre& rhyme might be <a thus, with 
more fidelity at the ſame time to his ori 
Then o'er the chief, reclining to 1 
Euronyme a downy carpet throws ; | 
Dire Bong of wengeance labour in his breaft, 
And plotting Wrath denies his members reft : 
but not without ſome loſs of 3 in the 2 verſe, which | 
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With dire revenge his thoughtful boſom glows, 


And ruminating wrath, he ſcorns repoſe. 

As thus pavilion'd in the porch he lay, 
Scenes of lewd loves his wakeful eyes ſurvey, 10 
Whilſt to nocturnal joys impure, repair 
With wantan glee, the proſtituted fair. 

— — 


will allow no poſition to the proper name with acceptance to the 
ear, but that allotted by our tranſlator. 

Ver. 12. With wanton glee, the preſtituted fair.] Euſtathius 
expatiates upon the conduct of theſe female ſervants of Penelope. 
Silence and a decent reſerve (remarks that author) is the orna- 
ment of the fair ſex; levity and laughter betray them into an un- 
guarded behaviour, and make them ſuſceptible of wanton impreſ- 
fions. The Athenians, as Paufanias informs us, had a temple 
ſacred to Love and Venus the whiſperer. Venus was called the 
whiſperer (ib) becauſe they who there offered up their prayers 
applied their mouths to the' car of the ſtatue of that Goddeſs, and 
whiſpered their petitions; an intimation, that women ought to 
govern their tongue, and not let it tranſgreſs either by loudneſs 
or loquacity. But this no ways affects the ladies of Great Britain; 
they ſpeak ſo well, they ſhould never be ſilent. 

Ulyſſes, Homer tells us, is almoſt provoked to kill theſe females 
with his own hands: this has been imagined a thought unworthy 
an hero. The like objection has been made againſt Eneas in 
Virgil (Eneid, lib, ii. ver. 567.) | 

Thus, wand'ring in my way, without a guide, 

The graceleſs Helen in the porch I ſpy'd 

Of Veſta's temple: there ſhe lurk'd alone, 

Muff'd ſhe ſat, and what ſhe could, unknown; 

Trembling with rage, the ſtrumpet I regard, 

Reſolv'd to give her guilt the due reward, 
This whole paſſage is ſaid to have been expunged from Virgil by 
Tucca and Varius ; for as Virgil there expreſſes it, 

"Tis true a ſoldier can ſmall honour gain, 

And boaſt no tonqueſt from a woman ſlain. Dryden. 


But the objection is probably made with too great ſeverity, both 
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His heart with rage this new diſhonour ſtung, 
Wav'ring his thoughts in dubious balance hung; 
Or, inſtant ſhould he quench the guilty flame 15 
With their own blood, and intercept the ſhame ; 
Or to their luſt indulge a laſt embrace, 

And let the peers conſummate the diſgrace. 
Round his ſwoll'n heart the murm'rous fury rolls; 


As o'er her young the mother-maſtiff growls, 20 
— 


againſt Homer and Virgil: it is no diſgrace to the beſt or braveſt 
man, to be ſubject to ſuck paſſions as betray him into no unworthy 
actions: a hero is not ſuppoſed to be inſenſible; he diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf as ſuch, if he reſtrains them within the bounds of reaſon. 
Both /Eneas and Ulyſſes are fired with a juſt indignation; and 
this is agreeable to human nature ; but both of them proceed to 
no outragious action, and this ſhews that their paſſions are 
governed by ſuperiour reaſon. However this reſentment of Ulyſles 
is leſs liable to objection than that of AEneas ; Ulyſſes ſubdues his 
indignation by the reflection of his own reaſon ; but Virgil intro- 
duces a machine to compoſe the ſpirit of /Eneas : 
— — — all ſhining heav'nly bright, 
My mother ſtood reveal'd before my ſight, 
| She held my hand, the deſtin'd blow to break, &e. 

It may be farther added that the cafe is very different between 
Eneas and Ulyſſes. The perſons whom Ulyſſes intends to puniſh 
are his fubjects and ſervants, and fuch a puniſhment would be no 
more than an act of juſtice, as he is their maſter and king; and 
we find in the ſequel of the Odyſſey that he actually inflicts it. 

It ſhould therefore be thqught an inſtance of Homer's judgmeyt, 
in painting the diſorders of theſe ſervants in ſuch ftrong colours, 
that we may acknowledge the juſtice, when he afterwards brings 
them to puniſhment. P. 


Ver. 13.] So Chapman: 
— — — — — laughing, wantoning 
In mutuall lightneſſe, which his heart did ſting. 
Ver. 20. 45 o'er her young the mother-maſtiff growls, c.] This 
B 4 
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And bays the ſtranger groom : ſo wrath tompreſt 
Recoiling, mutter'd thunder in his breaſt. 
Poor ſuff ring heart! he cry'd, ſupport the pain 
Of wounded honour, -and thy tage reſtrain. 
in the original is 4 very bold exprefiioh, but Homer, to ſoften it, 
inftances a campariſdn which reconcttes us to it. Ennis has lite- 
rally tranllated 1 it, as Spondanus obſerves : 

— — * animuſque in — latrat.” 


That is, weed for word, 
— — Kpadin dh el kde N. 


The ſimilitude itſelf is very expreſſive; as the maſtiff barks to 
guard her young, ſo labours the ſoul of Ulyſſes in defence of his 
ſon and wife, Penelope and Telemachus. Dacier was afraid that 
the compariſon could not be rendered with any beauty in the 
French tongue, and therefore has ſubſtituted another in the room 
of it, Son crrur rugiſoit au dedans de luy, comme un lion rugit autour 
une birgerie, ou il ne ſgauroit entrer. But however more noble the 
kon may be than the maſtiff, it is evident that ſhe utterly deviates | 
from the alluſion : the maſtiff rages in defence of her young, 
Ulyſſes of his ſon Telemachus ; but how is this repreſented by a 
lion roaring round a fold, which he is not to defend, but deſtroy ? 
We have therefore choſen to follow Homer in the more humble 
but more expreſive ſimilitude; and what will entirely reconcile 
us to it, is the great honour which was paid to dogs by the 
antients: they were kept as a piece of ſtate by princes or heroes, 
and therefore a compariſon drawn from them was held to be as 
poble as if it had been drawn from a lion. of 


Ver. 22.] A bold adoption from Milton, Par. Loft. i ix. 1002. 
Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 
In pangs, and Nature gave a ſecond groan; 
Sky lour'd, and, muttering thunder, wow fad drops. 
Wept. 
Ver. 23. Poor ſuff”ring heart ! he cty*d, ſupport the pain 
Of wounded honour, and thy rage reftrain.] © 
Theſe two Verſes are quoted by Plato in his Phzzdo, where he 
treats of tlie foul's immortality; he makes uſe of them to prove 
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Not fiercer woes thy fortitude cou'd foil, 25 
When the brave partners of thy ten years toil 
Dire Polypheme devour'd; I then was freed 
By patient prudence, from the death decreed. . 
Thus anchor'd ſafe on reaſon's peaceful coaſt, 
Tempeſts of wrath his ſoul no longer toſt; 3e 
Reſtleſs his body rolls, to rage refign'd : 
As one who long with pale-ey'd famine pin TIF 


— 

that Homer underſtood the ſoul to be uncompounded and diſtinct 
from the body. If the ſoul, argues that author, were a com- 
«« pounded ſabſtance, if it were harmony, (as ſome philoſophi · 
« cally aſſert) ſhe would never act diſcordantly from the parts 
« whichTompoſe it; but we ſee the contrary, we ſee the ſoul 
«« guide and govern the parts of which ſhe herſelf is pretended to 
« becompoſed ; ſhe refiſts, threatens and reſtrains our paſſions, * 
« our fears, avarice and anger: in ſhort, the ſoul ſpeaks to the 
« body as to a ſubſtance of a nature entirely different from its 
« own. Homer therefore evidently anderſtood that the ſoul 


« ought to govern and direct the paſſions, and * it is wy 
« nature more divine than harmony.” 


This is undoubtedly very juft reaſoning ; ; and there is an expreſ- 
fion, obſerves Dacier, that bears the ſame import in the holy 
feriptures : The heart of David Hnole him when be numbered the 
people. There is this difference; in Homer by heart is underſtood 
the corporeal ſubſtance, in the ſcriptures the ſpiritual ; but both 
make a manifelt diſtinction between the foul and the body. P. 


Ver. 32. A. one who long, &c.] No paſſage in the whole 
Odyſſey has fallen under more ridicule: than this compariſon. 
Monſieur Perault is particularly ſevere upon it: Homer (ſays that 
Critick) compares Ulyſſes turning in his bed to a black pudding 
broiling on a gridiron; whereas the truth is, he compares that 
hero turning and toſſing in his bed, burning with impatience to 
Tatisfy himſelf with the blood of the Suitors, to a man in ſharp 
Hunger preparing the entrails of à victim over a great fire; and 
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The ſav'ry cates on glowing embers caſt 
Inceſſant turns, impatient for repaſt : 
— 


the agitation repreſents the agitation of Ulyſſes. Homer compares 
not the thing, but the perſons. 

Boileau, in his notes upon Longinus, anſwers this objection. It. 
is notorious that the belly of ſome animals was one of the moſt 
delicious diſhes amongſt the antients: that the ſumen or ſow's 
belly was boaſted of for its excellence by the Romans, and for- 
bidden by a ſumptuary law as too voluptuous. Beſides the Greek 
word uſed to expreſs a black-pudding was not invented in the 
days of Homer. Ogilby indeed thus renders it: 

As one a pudding broiling on the coals. 
But you will aſk, Is not the alluſion mean at beſt, and does it not 
convey a low image? Monſieur Dacier anſwers in the negative, 
in his notes upon Ariſtotle's Poeticks, 'The compariſon i is bor- 
rowed from ſacrifices which yielded blood and fat, and was there- 
fore ſo far from being deſpicable, that it was looked * with 
veneration by antiquity. Lib. i. of the Iliad. 

On theſe, in double cawls involv'd with art, 

The choiceſt morſels lay from every part. 


The cawls and the choiceſt morſels were the fat of the vittim, 
ſelected as the beſt part of it, to be offered to the Gods. We 
may find that the thought was noble in the oriental language, for 
the author of Ecclefiaſt. makes uſe of it, xlvii. 2. As is the fat 
taken from the peace-offering, ſo was David choſen out of the children 
of Ifracl. And the ſame alluſion which was uſed to repreſent the 
worth and excellence of David, could be no degradation to 
Ulyſles. 

But what is underſtood by the belly of the beap, fall of fat and 
Blood ? Boileau is of opinion that thoſe words denote the fat and 
the blood which are in thoſe parts of an animal naturally: but 
he is in an error, as appears evidently from theſe lines, lib. xvii. 


of the Odyſley. 

Ta gipic a? 7 alyd xi i ruf Tas N int d 

Karbinsde, wicon; Tr x) aiatoy; ιπν ιν ue. 
Implentes ſanguine & pinguedine, in cand deponamus ; a demonſtra- 
tion that Homer intends not 22 natural fat and blood of the 
animal. : . 
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Ulyſſes ſo, from fide to ſide devolv'd, 35 
In ſelf- debate the Suitors doom reſolv'd; 
When in the form of mortal nymph array'd, 
From heav'n deſcends the nn martial 
Maid, 
And hov' ring ver his head in view confeſs'd, 
The Goddeſs thus her fav'rite care addreſs'd. 40 
Oh thou, of mortals moſt inur'd to woes! 
Why roll thoſe eyes unfriended of repoſe? 
Beneath thy palace-roof forget thy care; 
Bleſt in thy queen! bleft in thy blooming heir! 
Whom, to the Gods when ſuppliant fathers 
bow, 45 
They name the ſtandard of their deareſt vow. 
Juſt is thy kind reproach, (the chief rejoin'd) 
Deeds full of fate diſtra& my various mind, 
In contemplation rapt. This hoſtile crew 
What ſingle arm hath proweſs to ſubdue? 50 


Thus in Pope's Eloiſa, verſe 21. 
Shrines! where their vigils pale-ey'4 virgins keep: 


which is imitated from a poem (if 3 of the Duke of 
Wharton's on the Fear of Death: | 


Where pale-ey d griefs their waſting wigils keep. 
Ver. 35.] No legitimate meaning of the word dev can 
be made conſonant to the requiſition of this paſſage. 
Ver. 47.] The ſame bad rhymes are in Ogilby : 
| Who alwaies are; as in a body, joyr'd. 
Beſides this, more then that d;frafs my mind. 
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Or if by Jove's, and thy auxiliar aid, 
They're doom d to bleed; O ſay, celeſtial maid: 
Where ſhall Ulyſſes ſnun, or how _” | 
Nations embattled to revenge the flain? 

Oh impotence of faith ! Minerva cries, 55 


If man on frail unknowing man relies, | 
Doubt you the Gods? Lo Pallas' ſelf deſcends, 
er thy counſels, and thy toils bene 

Ver. 52.] Let this aukward abbreviation, admiſſible only i in 
leſs dignified ſtrains, be thus avoided: 

To death dewoted, ſay, celeſtial maid !—. 
Ver. 56. If man on frail unknowing man relies, 
Doubt you the Gods ?] 
There is excellent reaſoning in this. If a friend adam ce ne 
to be wiſe and powerful, adviſes us, we are ready to follow his 
inſtructions; the divine Being gives us his counſel, and we refuſe 
it. Monſicur Dacier obſerves that Epictetus had this paſſage in 
his view, and beautiſied his morality with it. * The protection of 
«« a prince or potentate (fays that author) gives us full tranquil- 
lity, and baniſhes from us all uneafy apprehenſion. We have 
« an all- powerful Being for our protector, and for our Father; 
« and yet the knowledge of it is not ſufficĩient to drive away our 
« fears, inquietudes, and diſcontents.“ 

What Homer further puts into the mouth of the Goddeſs of 
Wiſdom is conſonant to ſacred verity, and agrees with the lan- 
guage of the Scripture ; P/alm xxvii. 3. Though an ho off of men 
wert laid apninſt me, yet ſhall not my heart be afraid. 

The Poet almoſt in every book mentions the deſtruction of the 
Suitors by the ſingle hand of Ulyſſes, to reconcile us to it by de- 

„ that we may not be ſhacked at the great cataſtrophe of the 
Poem as incredible: it is particularly judicious to inſiſt upon it in 
this place in a manner fo ſolemn, to prepare us for the approaching 
event. If the deſtruction of the Suiters ſhould appear humanly 
improbable by being aſcribed ſolely to Ulyſſes, it is at leaſt recon- 
cileable to divine probability, and becomes credible through the 
intervention of a Goddeſs. P. 
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In me affianc'd, fortify thy breaſt, 
Tho? myriads leagu'd thy rightful claim conteſt : 
My ſure divinity ſhall bear the ſhield, 61 


And edge thy ſword to reap the glorious field. 
Now, pay the debt to craving nature due, 
Her faded powers with balmy reſt renew. 
She ceas'd ; ambroſial ſlumbers ſeal his eyes; 65, 
His care diſſolves in viſionary joys: 
The Goddeſs pleas'd; regains her natal ſkies. 
Not ſo the queen; the downy bands of trap 
By grief relax'd, the wak' da again to weep: : 
A gloomy pauſe enſu'd af dumb deſpair; 0 
Ther thus her fate invok'd, with fervent pray'r. 
Diana ! ſpeed thy deathful ebon dart, 
And cure the pangs of this convulſive heart. 
Ver. 60.] Chapman gives his author literally, and well: 
Ile tell thee therefore cleerely : if there were 
Of divers languag'd men an army here 
Of fifty companies, all driving hence 
Thy ſheepe and oxen, and with violence 
Offer'd to charge us, and beſiedge us round; 
Thou ſhouldſt their prey reprize, and them confound, 


Ver. 6a.] Pope in his Eſſay on Man: 
Or xeap'd in iron harveſts of the field. 
Ver. 66.] The rhyme is imperfect. Chapman is very good: 

Thus pour'd the goddeſſe ſleepe into his eyes, | 
And re-aſcended the Olympian Mies. 

Ver. 70.] Ogilby has not ill repreſented his author: 

When ſhe had wept till ſhe could weep no more. 

Thus ſhe the chaſt Diana did implore. | 
Virgin, Jove's Daughter, grant me this requeſt, 
To ſhoot thy deadly-arrow through my breaſt. 

Ver. 7a. Diana I feed thy deathful ebou — &c.] I doubt not 
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Snatch me, ye whirlwinds! far from human 
race, W777 

Toft thro” the void illimitable ave: 7 

Or if diſmounted from the rapid cloud, 

Me with his whelming wave let Ocean ſhroud ! 

So, Pandarus, thy hopes, three orphan-fair 

Were doom'd to wander thro' the devious air; 

Thyſelf untimely and thy conſort dy d, 80 

But four celeſtials both your cares fopply'. 

Venus in tender delicacy rears | 

With honey, milk, and wine, their infant years: 


but the reader will be pleaſed with the beauty of this ſoliloquy. 
There is an afſemblage of tender images and moving complaints, 
and yet they are ſuch as betray no meanneſs of ſpirit : the lamen- 

tation of Penelope is the lamentation of a queen and heroine ; 
ſhe mourns, but it is with dignity. The Poet makes a good uſe 
of her ſorrows, and they excellently ſuſtain her character of per- 
ſevering to elude the addreſſes of the Suitors, when ſhe wiſhes 
even to die rather than to yield to them. 

But I confeſs the inſerting ſo many particularities of the daugh- 
ters of Pandarus, &c. greatly leſſens the pathetick of this 
ſpeech. . 

Ver. 74. Snatch me, ye whirlwinds ! &c.) The antients (ſays 
Dacier) were perſuaded that ſome perſons were carried away by 
ſtorms and whirlwinds. I would rather imagine ſuch expreſſions 
to be entirely figurative and poetical; it is probable that what 
gave occaſion to theſe fictions might be no more than the ſudden 
deaths of ſome perſons, and their diſappearance was aſcribed, in 
the language of poetry, to ſtorms and whirlwinds. The Orien- 
tals delighted in ſuch bold figures. Fob xxvii. 21. The eaſt wind 
carrieth him away, and as a florm hurleth him out of bis place. 
And Iſaiah xli. 16. The wind foall carry them away, and the whirl- 
avind ſhall ſeatter them. P. 
Ver. 82. Venus in tender delicacy rears 

With bonty, milk, and wine, their infant years.] 
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Imperial Juno to their youth aſſign'd | 

A form majeſtick, and fagacious mind: 85 
With ſhapely growth Diana grac'd the bieden; 
And Pallas taught the texture of the loom. 

But whilſt to learn their lots in nuptial love, 
Bright Cytherea ſought the bow'r of Jove; 
(The God ſupreme, to whoſe eternal eye 90 
The regiſters of fate expanded lie) 


Monſieur Dacier obſerves upon this paſſage ; Venus is ſaid to feed 
theſe infants with wine, milk, and. honey; that is, ſhe nurſed them 
in their infancy, with plenty and abundance. For this is the im- 
port of the expreſſion: a land flowing with milk and honey means 
a land of the greateſt fertility, as is evident from the writings of 
Moſes. So the prophet. Butter and honey ſhall he eat, till he 
knows how to refuſe the evil and chooſe the good; that is, till the 
age of diſcretion, F. 


Ver. 84. Imperial Juno to their youth afſign'd 
A form majeſtict, and ſagacious mind.] 

It may ſeem that Homer aſcribes improper gifts to this Goddeſs ; 
wiſdom 1s the portion of Minerva, beauty of Venus, why then are 
they here aſcribed to Juno? Spondanus calls this an inſolvable 
difficulty. Dacier explains it by ſaying, that the beauty of prin- 
ceſſes is different from that of perſons of an inferiour ſtation, 
their beauty conſiſts in a majeſty that is every way great and 
noble, and ſtrikes with awe, very different from the little affecta- 
tions and formal ſoftneſſes of inferiour beauty; the former kind 
is the gift of Venus to the lower part of the fair ſex, the latter 
is beſtowed on 1 and queens, by Juno the regent of = 
kies. 


Ver. 88.] Ogilby is in ſome points more conciſe, and not 
nnn: with whom compare Par. Loſt, viii. 638. 
' Whilſt heaven bright Venus ſcal'd, of Jove to know, 
The great diſpenſer of our weal and woe, 
With whom theſe beauteous virgins ſhould be match'd, 
Them Harpyes in a winged tempeſt ſnatch d. 
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Wing'd Harpies ſnatch'd th' unguarded charge 
a aways: 

And to the Furies Wk 2 grateful prey. 

Be ſuch my lot! Or thou Diana ſpeed 

Thy ſhaft, and ſend me joyful to the dead : gg 
To ſeek my lord among the warriour-train, 
F'er ſecoud vows my bridal faith profane. 
When woes the waking ſenſe alone aſſail, 
Whilſt Night extends her ſoft oblivious veil, 
Of other wretches care the torture ends: 166 
No truce the warfare of my heart ſuſpends ! 
The night renews the day-diſtracting theme, 
And 4 terrours ſable ev ry dream. 


" . 


7 "wy 92. Wing'd Harpies fnatch'd th' unguarded charge away.) 
te is not evident what is meant by theſe princeſſes being carried 
away by the Harpies: Euſtathius thinks that they wandered from 
their own country, and fell into the power of cruel governeſles, 
whoſe ſeverities the Poet aſeribes to the iginue;, or Furies. PDacier 
imagines, that theſe two princeſſes having ſeen the unhappy fate 
of their ſiſter Acdon (who was married to Zethus, and flew her 
own ſon) feared a like calamity, and dreading marriage, retired 
to ſome diſtant ſolitude, where never being heard of, it gave room 
for the 6&ion. It muſt be allowed that the thought excellently 
agrees with the wiſhes of Penelope: theſe prineeſſes were taken 
away at the point of their marriage; Penelope believes herſelf to 
be in the ſame condition, and wiſhes to be loſt rather than ſubmit 

to ſecond nuptials. This ſpeech has a further effect; we find 
—— reduced to the utmoſt exigency, ſhe has no further ſub- 
terfuge ; the Poet therefore judiciouſly paints this exigeney in the 
ſtrongeſt colours, to ſhew the neceſſity of unravelling the e 
of the poem in the conelufion of the Odyſſey. 

Ver. 94] A emall alteration will perfect the W ö 

— — - - br e, Det | | 
Thy ſhaft. + RK 
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The laſt alone a kind illuſion wrought, 
And to my bed my lov'd Ulyſſes brought, 10g 
In manly bloom, and each majeſtick grace, 

As when for Troy he left my fond embrace; 
Such raptures in my beating boſom riſe, 

deem it ſure a viſion of the ſkies. 

'Thus, whilſt Aurora mounts her purple throne, 
In audible laments ſhe breathes her moan; 111 
The ſounds aſſault Ulyſſes' wakeful ear; 
Miſ-judging of the cauſe, a ſudden fear 


Ver. 104.) Pope's Eloifa, verſe 240. 

To dream once more I cloſe my willing eyes: 
Fe, e illuſions ! dear deceits! ariſe. 

Ver. 107. 4s when for Troy he lift my fond 1 This 
little circumſtance is not without a good effect: it ſhews that the 
whole ſoul of Penelope was poſſeſſed with the image of Ulyſſes. 
Homer adds, juch as he was when he. ſailed to Troy; which is in- 
ſerted to take off our wonder that ſhe ſhould not diſcover him; 
this Ulyſſes in diſguiſc is not like the Ulyſles the formerly knew, 
and now delineates in her imagination. Eufathins. _ 


Ver. 110. Thus, whilff Aurora mounts her purple throne.) 
is the morning of the fortieth day ; for part of the 3 
book, and the whole nineteenth, and ſo far of the twentieth 
book, contain no more time than the evening of the thirty-ninth 
day. P. 
Ver. 111.] Thus Milton, Par. Loſt, xi. 266. in a paſſage not 
diſimilar : 


| <> —_  - Exe, Who unſcen 
Yet all had heard, with audible lament 
Diſcover'd ſoon the place of her retire. 


Ver. LLg. — — — & ſudden fear 
Of his arrival known, the chief { ] 


I ws at a Wen of this line, till I found it in 
Y at. V. 
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Of his arrival known, the chief alarms ; ' 

He thinks the queen is ruſhing to his arms. 115 

Up-ſpringing from his couch, with active haſte 

The fleece and carpet in the dome he plac'd ; 

(The hide, without, irabib'd the morning air) 

And thus the Gods invok'd, with ardent pray'r. 
Jove, and ethereal thrones ! with heav' n to 

friend | 120 
If the long ſeries of my woes ſhall FER 
Of human race now riſing from repoſe, 


Let one a bliſsful omen here diſcloſe : 
— nn nn nm 


Euſtathius ; for why ſhould Ulyſſes imagine that Penelope knew 
him to be Ulyſſes, after a ſpeech that expreſſed ſo much concern 
for his abſence ? Ulyſſes, having only heard the voice, not diſtin- 
guiſhed the words of her lamentation, miſtakes the tears of Pene- 
lope for tears of joy; he ſuſpects that the diſcovery is made by 
Euryclea or Telemachus ; that they have told her the truth to 
give her comfort; and fears leſt in the tranſport of her joy ſhe 
ſhould act ſomething that would betray him to the Suitors, and 
prevent his deſigns: he therefore immediately withdraws, and 
makes a prayer to heaven for a ſign to re- aſſure his hopes, that he 
may proceed with confidence to their deſtruction. | of 


Ver. 120. Jove, and ethereal thrones —123.— a Biſiful omen—] 
The conſtruction in the Greek is ungrammatical, for after Ze 
#4 in the ſingular, the Poet immediately adds «i A irie in 
the plural number; vd aure zune are implied, ſays Euſtathius, 
ſo that 940} is underſtood, which rectiſies the conſtruction. 

The reader will fully underſtand the import of this prayer, from 
the nature of omens, and the notions of them amongſt the antients ; 
if, ſays Ulyſſes, my prayer is heard, let there be a voice from within 
the palace to certify me of it; and immediately a voice is heard, 
O Jupiter, may this day be the laſt to the Suitors Such ſpeeches 
as fell accidentally from any perſon were held ominous, and one 
of the antient ways of divination ; Ulyſſes underſtands it as ſuch, 
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And to confirm my faith, propitious Jove! 
Vouchſafe the ſanction of a ſign above. 125 
Whilſt lowly thus the chief adoring bows, 
The pitying God his guardian aid avows. | 

Loud from a ſapphire ſky his thunder ſounds : 
With: ſpringing hope the hero's n rebounds. 


and accepts the omen. It was in uſe among 10 Romans, as 
appears from Tully of divination, when P. Emilius was going to 
war with Perſeus king of the Macedonians, he found his little 
daughter in tears: O father, ſays ſhe, Perſeus is dead! meaning 
her little dog named Perſeus ! Æmilius immediately replied, G 
dayghter, I embrace the omen, applying it to Perſeus king of the 
Macedonians ; who was afterwards conquered by him, and died a 
captive in Rome. The ſame practice was uſed by the Hebrews, 
it was called Bath Kol; this is an inſtance of it: two rabbies de- 
ſiring to ſee Samuel a Babyloniſh doctor, let us follow, ſaid they, 
the hearing of Bath Kol; travelling therefore near a ſchool, they 
heard a boy reading theſe -words out of 1 Samuel xxv. 1. And 
Samuel died. They obſerved it, and found that their friend was dead. 
The fortes Virgiliane afterwards were much of this kind. P. 

The clauſe at the concluſion of this verſe is probably not with- 
out authority; but this conſtruction appears to me particularly 


harſh and inelegant. The language is Miltonian, Par. Loſt. ii. 
310. * 


Thrones and imperial Pow'rs, ofspring of 2 | 
Ethereal Virtues ! 


Ver. 128. Loud from a ſapphire —] It was this circum- 
ſtance, of thunder burſting from a ſerene ey, that made it omi- 
nous: it was noted as ſuch among the Romans in the books of the 
augurs; and Horace brings it as a proof againſt the opinions of 
Epicurus. 

— — — — © Dieſpiter 
„ Igni coruſco nubila dividens, 
« Plerumque per purum tonantes 
«« Fgit equos, volucremque currum.” 
Virgil likewiſe- ſpeaks of thunder as ominous : when Anchiſes 
C 2 
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Soon, with conſummate Joy to crown his 
pray r, | 130 

An omen'd voice inicddes his raviſh'd ear. 

Beneath a pile that cloſe the dome adjoin'd, 

Twelve female ſlaves the gift of Ceres grind ; 

Taſk'd for the royal board to bolt the bran 

From the pure flour (the growth and ſtrength of 
man) 135 

Diſcharging to the day the labour due, 

Now early to repoſe the reſt withdrew ; 

One maid, unequal to the taſk aſſign'd 

Still turn'd the toilſome mill with anxious mind; 

And thus in bitterneſs of ſoul divin'd. 140 

Father of Gods and men ; whoſe thunders roll 


O'er the cerulean vault, and ſhake the pole ; 


faw the Winden flame round the head of Iülus, he prays to Jupiter, 
and immediately it thunders. 

% Vix ea fatus erat ſenior, ſubitoque fragore 

* Intonuit.“ 


The Stoicks drew an argument from thunder from a ſerene air 
againſt the doctrines of Epicurus, who taught that the Gods had 
no regard of human affairs; for they concluded ſuch thunder to 
be præter· natural, and an argument of a divine Providence. P. 
Ver. 133. Twelve female ſlaves the gift of Ceres grind.} This 
little particularity ſhews us the great profuſion of the Suitors, who 
employed twelve mills to find them bread. There is a particular 
energy in the word inp; it denotes the great labour and 
aſſiduity of theſe people in preparing the bread, and conſequently 
the great waſte of the Suitors, It likewiſe preferves a piece of 
antiquity, that kings formerly had mills in their palaces to pro- 
vide for their families, and that theſe mills were attended by 
women; I ſuppoſe becauſe preparing bread was an houſhold care, 
and therefore fell to the lot of female ſervants. . 
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Whoe'er from heav'n has gain'd this rare oſtent, 
(Of granted vows a certain fignal ſent) | 
In this bleſt moment of accepted prayr 145 
Piteous, regard a wretch conſum'd with care! 
Inſtant, O woo ! confound the ſuitor-train, 
For whom o'er-toil'd I grind the golden grain: 
Far from this dome the lewd devourers caſt, 


And be this feſtival decreed their laſt ! 150 
Big with their doom denounc'd in earth and 
ſky, 


Ulyſles' heart dilates with ſecret j Joy. 

Meantime the menial train with 4 wood 

Heap'd high the genial hearth, Vulcanian food : 

When, early dreſs'd, advanc'd the royal heir; 155 

With manly graſp he wav'd a martial ſpear, 

A radiant ſabre grac'd his purple zone, 

And on his foot the golden ſandal ſhone. 

His ſteps impetuous to the portal preſs'd ; 

And Euryclea thus he there addreſs'd. 160 
Say thou, to whom my youth its nurture owes, 

Was care for due refection, and repoſe, 

Beſtow'd the ſtranger gueſt ? Or waits he griev'd, 

His age not honour'd, nor his wants reliey'd ? 

— 


Ver. 147.] Why not literally ? 
O Jove ! this day confound—, 
Ver, 1 51.] Theſe rhymes will not paſs. Thus? 
Big with their doom, hich earth and ſky diſcloſe, * 
Ulyſſes? heart with ſecret tranſport glows. 


C 3 
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Promiſcuous grace on all the queen confers ; 165 
(In woes bewilder'd, oft' the wiſeſt errs.) 

The wordy vagrant to the dole aſpires, 

And modeſt worth with noble ſcorn retires. 

She thus: O ceaſe that ever honour'd name 
To blemiſh now; it ill deſerves your blame. 150 
A bowl of gen'rous wine ſuffic'd the gueſt; 

In vain the queen the night- refection preſt; 
Nor would he court repoſe in downy ſtate, 
Unbleſs'd, abandon'd to the rage of Fate! 

A hide beneath the portico was ſpread, 175 
And fleecy ſkins compos'd an humble bed : 

A downy carpet caſt with duteous care, 

Secur'd him from the keen nocturnal air. 


Ver. 165. Promiſcuous grace on all the queen confers.] This 
ſpeech of Telemachus may ſeem to be wanting in filial reſpect, 
as it appears to condemn the conduct of his mother: but (remarks 
Euſtathius) the contrary is to be gathered from it. His blame 
is really a commendation ; it ſhews that her affection was ſo great 
for Ulyſſes, that ſhe received every vagrant honourably, who de- 
ceived her with falſe news about him ; and that other perſons who 
brought no tidings of him, though men of great worth, were 
leſs acceptable, 2 


Ver. 166.] The former clauſe of this verſe is no unreaſonable 
comment from the tranſlator, and originating, perhaps, from Da- 
cier ; though Fenton and Broome were much leſs intent on conſult- 
ing their predeceſſors, than Pope uniformly appears to have been : 
Car pour la reine ma mere, quoique pleine de prudence et de 


« ſageſle, elle eff fi occupte de fon affiiftion, qu'elle ne diſtingue 
«« perſonne,” 
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His cornel jav'Iin pois'd, with regal port, 
To the ſage Greeks conven'd in Themis' court, 180 
Forth-iſſuing from the dome the prince repair'd ; 
Two dogs of chace, a lion-hearted guard, 
Behind him ſourly ſtalk'd. Without delay 
The dame divides the labour of the day ; | 
Thus urging to the toil the menial train. 185 
What marks of luxury the marble ſtain ! 

Its wonted luſtre let the floor regain ; 
The ſeats with purple cloathe in order due ; 


And let th' abſterſive ſponge the board renew: 
— 


Ver. 179.] The tranſlation here is very free, nor perfect in 
it's rhymes. I ſhall give a literal repreſentation : 
She ſpake: Telemachus went through the dome, 
With ſpear in hand, and two ſwift dogs behind, 
On to the Forum, where the Greeks were met. 


Ver. 180. To the ſage Greeks conven d in Themis court, 
Forth-iſſuing from the dome the prince repair d:] 

It was cuſtomary for kings and magiſtrates to go early every 
morning into the publick aſſemblies, to diſtribute juſtice, and take 
care of publick affairs: but this aſſembly contributing nothing to 
the action of the Odyſſey, the Poet paſſes it over in a curſory 
manner, without any enlargement. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 189. Aud let th* abſterſive ſponge the board renew.] The 
table was not anciently covered with linnen, but carefully cleanſed 
with wet ſponges. Thus Arrian, &pov Tas Tpawita;, owoſyioor : and 
Martial: | 

« Hzxc tibi ſorte datur tergendis ſpongia menſis.” 
They made uſe of no napkins to wipe their hands, but the ſoft 
and fine part of the bread, which they called awopaydaniai, which 
afterwards they threw to the dogs; this cuſtom is mentioned in 
the Odyſſey, lib. x. 
C4 
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Let ſome refreſh the vaſe's ſullied mold; 190 

Some bid the goblets boaſt their native gold: 

Some to the ſpring, with each a jar, repair, 

And copious Waters pure for bathing bear: 

Diſpatch! for ſoon the Suitors will aſſay 

The lunar feaſt- rites to the God of day. 195 
She ſaid; with duteous haſte a bevy fair 

Of twenty virgins to the ſpring repair: 


Nac & orav apt} araxle xi denen Teil 
Zaiws', ale yag tr Pipe Hν,ẽ“e r NH. 
As from ſome feaſt a man returning late, 
His faithful dogs all meet him at the gate, 
Rejoieing round, ſome morſel to receive, 
Such as the good man ever wont to give. 


The morſel in the tranſlation, and the winiyuere in the Greek, 


mean theſe pieces of bread, or &mvpaylanias, with which the 
antients wiped their hands after eating, and then threw to the 
dogs. . 
Ver. 195. The lunar fraſt-rites to the God of day. This was 

the laſt day of one month, and the firſt of the following : the 
Greek months were lunar, the firſt day of every month was a day 
of great ſolemnity, and it was conſecrated to Apollo, the author 
and fountain of light. Ulyſſes had ſaid, lib. xiv. ver. 186. 

E'er the next moon increaſe, or this decay, 

His antient realms Ulyſſes ſhall ſurvey ; 

In blood and duſt each proud oppreſſor mourn. 

Tod ptr @binovleg preg, Ta 0 ic. | 
This, ſays Solon in Plutarch, means that Ulyſſes ſhall return on 
the laſt day of the month preciſely ; and here we find it verified, 
Ulyſſes diſcovers himſelf upon this day, and kills the Suitors: by 


his return, in the foregoing period, is meant his diſcove:y ; for 


lie was returned when he made that aſſertion to Eumæus. It is 
therefore probable, that the above recited verſe was rightly inter- 
preted by Solon. 


Ver. 196.] Paradiſe Laſt, xi. 5 82. 
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With varied toils the reſt adorn the dome. 
Magnificent, and blithe, the Suitors come. 
Some wield the ſounding ax; the dodder'd oaks 
Divide, obedient to the forceful ſtrokes, 201 
Soon from the fount, with each a brimming urn, 
(Eurnzus in their train) the maids return. 
Three porkers for the feaſt, all brawny-chin'd, 
He brought; the choiceſt of the tuſky kind: zog 
In lodgements firſt ſecure his care he view'd, 
Then to the king this friendly ſpeech renew'd: 
Now ſay ſincere, my gueſt! the ſuitor-train 
Still treat they worth with lordly dull diſdain [ 
Or ſpeaks their deed a bounteous mind humane? 
Some pitying God (Ulyſſes ſad reply'd) 211 
With vollied vengeance blaſt their tow'ring 
pride, 
No conſcious bluſh, no ſenſe of right reſtrains 
The tides. of Juſt that ſwell their boiling veins: 
From vice to vice their appetites are toſt, 215 
All cheaply fated at another's coſt ! 


— — — — when from the tents behold 

A bevy of fair women, richly gay 

In gems and wanton dreſs. 
Ver. 202.] Milton, Par. Loſt. iv. 336. 

The ſavory pulp they chew, and in the rind 

Still as they thirſted ſcoop the brimming ſtream. 
Ver. 212.] Paradiſe Loſt, iv. 928. - 

The #/afting wolied ibunder made all ſpeed. 
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While thus the chief his woes indignant told, 
Melanthius, maſter of the bearded fold, 
The goodlieſt goats of all the royal herd 
Spontaneous to the Suitors' feaſt preferr'd : 220 
Two grooms aſſiſtant bore the victims bound; 
With quav'ring cries the vaulted roofs reſound: 
And to the chief auſtere, aloud began 
The wretch unfriendly to the race of man. 
Here, vagrant, ſtill? offenſive to my lords! 22; 
Blows have more energy than airy words ; 
Theſe arguments I'll uſe : nor conſcious ſhame, 
Nor threats, thy bold intruſion will reclaim. 
On this high feaſt the meaneſt vulgar boaſt 
A plenteous board! Hence! ſeek another hoſt! 230 
Rejoinder to the churl the king diſdain'd, 
But ſhook his head, and riſing wrath reſtrain'd. 
From Cephalenia croſs the furgy main 


Philætius late arriv'd, a faithful ſwain. 
. eg 


Ver. 225.] In theſe vulgarities Ogilby is. oftentimes humorous 
enough: 
What, good-man Troubleſom, art thou here yet? 
Know'ſt thou not how out of theſe doors to get? 


Ver. 231.] Thus his author, literally: 
He ſpake; and ſage Ulyſſes nought reply'd ; 
But filent ſhook his head, deep-plotting ills : 
ſo that our tranſlator ſeems to have conſulted Ogilby : 


Ulyſſes thus affronted nothing ſaid, 
But kept down ſtruggling rage, and ſhook his head. 
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A ſteer ungrateful to the bull's embrace, 235 

And goats he brought, the pride of all their race; 

Imported in a ſhallop not his own: 

The dome re-echo'd to their mingled moan. 

Straight to the guardian of the briſtly kind 

He thus began, benevolent of mind. 240 
What gueſt is he, of ſuch majeſtick air ? 

His lineage and paternal clime declare : 

Dim thro' th' eclipſe of fate, the rays divine 

Of ſov'reign ſtate with faded ſplendour ſhine. 


If monarchs by the Gods are plung'd in woe, 245 
To what abyſs are we foredoom'd to go! 


Ver. 235.] This ſeems a ſtrange peripbraſis for a heifer ! 

Ver. 237. Imported in a ſhallop—)] To underſtand this paſſage, 
it is neceſlary to remember that Melanthius and Philztius fed their 
flocks and herds in Cephalenia, an adjacent iſland, under the 
dominion of Ulyſſes ; but living in different parts of it, they are 
brought over in ſeparate veſſels, by different ferrymen, Toghuns, 
as Homer expreſſes it. Fe 


Ver. 238.] Thus Ogilby: 

. And them did neer the ecchoing portal tie. 

Ver. 243.] An admirable couplet! excepting that dim and 
faded ſhould not have been aſſociated in the period. Better, 
perhaps, 

Shot thro? th* eclipſe of Fate: 
or in ſome ſuch manner. 


Ver. 245. F monarchs by the Gods, &c.] This is the reaſoning 
of Philztius: kings are in a peculiar manner the care of the 
Gods; and if the Gods exempt not kings from calamities, how 
can inferiour perſons (ſays Dacier) expect to be exempted, or 
complain in the day of adverſity? But I perſuade myſelf the _ 
words have a deeper ſenſe, and mean Ulyſſes; © Well may 
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Then affable he thus the chief addreſs d. 
Whilſt with pathetick warmth his hand he preſs d. 

Stranger ! may fate a milder aſpe& ſhew, 
And ſpin thy future with a whiter clue! 250 
O Jove! for ever deaf to human cries ; | 
The tyrant, not the father of the ſkies ! 


«« vagrants ſuffer, when kings, ſuch as Ulyſſes, are not free from 
« afflictions.“ P. 


Ver. 249.] Perhaps, this — of the verb few in 
poetry is preferable, as furniſhing variety, and forming a diſtinc- 
tion from the ſubſtantive ſhow. 

Ver. 251. O Jouve! for ever deaf to human cries; 

The tyrant, not the father of the ſkies J 
Theſe words are to be aſcribed. to the exceſs of ſorrow which 
" Philztius feels for the ſufferings of Ulyſſes: for they certainly 
tranſgreſs the bounds of reaſon. But if we conſider the ſtate of 
theology in Homer's time, the ſentence will appear leſs offenſive ; 
« How can Jupiter (ſays Philztius) who 1s our father, throw his 
« children into ſuch an abyſs of miſery? Thou, oh Jove, haſt 
« made us, yet haſt no compaſſion when we ſuffer.” It is no 
eaſy matter to anſwer this argument from the heathen theology, 
and no wonder therefore if it confounds the reaſon of Philztius ; 
but we who have certain hopes of a future ſtate, can readily folve 
the difficulty : that ftate will be a time of retribution ; it will 
amply recompence the good man for all his nn or as 
Milton expreſſes, 
Will juſtify the ways of God to men. 

It may be obſerved in general that this introduction of Philztius 
and his ſpeech, ſo warm in the cauſe of Ulyſſes, is inſerted here 
with admirable judgment: the Poet intends to make uſe of his 
aſſiſtance in the deſtruction of the Suitors ; he therefore brings 
Him in giving Ulyſſes full aſſurance of his fidelity ; ſo that when 
that hero reveals himſelf to him, he does not depart from his 
cautious character, being before certified of his honeſty. 

I will only add, that Philztius is not to be looked upon as a 
common ſervant, but as an officer of ſtate and dignity ; and 
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Unpiteous of the race thy will began ! 

The fool of fate, thy manufacture, man, 

With penury, contempt, repulſe, and care, 2855 
The galling load of life is doom'd to bear. 
Ulyſſes from his ſtate a wand' rer ſtill, 

Upbraids thy pow'r, thy wiſdom, or thy will: 
O monarch ever dear !—O man of woe 
Freſh flow my tears, and ſhall for ever flow ! 266 


—_— has * ſaid in theſe annotations conceraiag Eumzus 
be applied to Philætius; he is here called iH d., 
a 1 * of honour, and Ulyſſes promiſes to marry him into his own 
family in the ſequel of the Odyſſey ; conſequently he is a PO 
worthy to be an actor in epick poetry. 
Ver. 260. Freſh flow my tears, and ſhall fer ever NH — 
words in the original are 7%, dg ine, and they are very dif- 
ferently explained by Dacier and Euſtathius. Ie, ror iris pc, 
zy, * have ſweated and been in an agony at the thought 
„of the ſevere diſpenſations of Jupiter ;”” this is the interpreta- 
tion of Euſtathius. Dacier takes I to be an adjective, and then 
it muſt be connected with the preceding period. | 
Oun Hö . i727 h yiiveas dr, | 
Mioyiuera xaxoThTl, val anyio8 OP. | 
10 as iron. 
Ut privatim, vel domeſtico admonitus ſum exemplo, fe ſo we may 
render id meaning Ulyſſes ; then the ſenſe will be this; Jupiter, 
though thou haſt made us, thou haſt no compaſſion upon mankind, thou 
caſteſt us into evils and miſery ; ; as have learned by a private or 
domeſftick inſtance, namely in the perſon of Ulyſſes. If my judgment 
were of any weight, I ſhould recommend this interpretation 
rather than that of Euſtathius, which ſeems to be a forced one, 
and I remember no inſtance of this nature in Homer; but the 
preference is ſubmitted to the reader's deciſion. . 
Chapman gives his author literally, and well: 


My browes have ſwet to ſee it; and mine eyes 
Broke all in teares. 
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Like thee, poor ſtranger gueſt, deny'd his home! 
Like thee, in rags obſcene decreed to roam ! 
Or haply periſh'd on ſome diſtant coaſt, 

In Stygian gloom he glides a penſive ghoſt ! 

O, grateful for the good his bounty gave, 265 
I'll grieve, till ſorrow ſink me to the grave! 
His kind protecting hand my youth preferr'd, 
The regent of his Cephalenian herd: 

With vaſt increaſe beneath my care it ſpreads, 

A ſtately breed! and blackens far the meads. 270 
Conſtrain'd, the choiceſt beeves I thence import, 
To cram theſe cormorants that crowd his court : 
Who in partition ſeek his realm to ſhare; 

Nor human right, nor wrath divine revere. 
Since here reſolv'd oppreſſive theſe reſide, 255 
Contending doubts my anxious heart divide : 


But now comes the note of our tranſlator ! 


All quit their ſpheres, and ruſh into the ſkies. 
The quantity of the firſt ſyllable in the word iq, taken in _ 8 
acceptation, utterly reſiſts that ſtation in an bexameter verſe; . 
. almoſt every ſchool- boy could have told theſe learned eee 


Ver. 265.] This ungraceful contraction may be thus avoided :. 
J. grateful for the good his bounty, gave, 
Will grieve—, 


Ver. 269.] The paſſage labours with ſuperfluity of expreſſion, 
and a faulty rhyme. Thus? | 


With vaſt increaſe beneath my care it ſpeeds, 
A ſtately race! and blackens a the meads. 


Ver. 275.] The ſenſe of his author i is not diſtinctly diſcovered 
here. A literal tranſlation is ſi ubj oined : 
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Now to ſome foreign clime inclin'd to fly, 
And with the royal herd protection buy: 
Then, happier thoughts return the nodding ſcale, 


Licht mounts deſpair, alternate hopes prevail: 2 280 
In op' ning proſpects of ideal joy,, 
My king returns; the proud uſurpers die. 

To whom the chief: In thy capacious mind 
Since daring zeal with cool debate is join'd'; 
Attend a deed already ripe in fate 22385 
Atteſt, oh Jove ! the truth I now relate ! 

This facred truth atteſt each genial pow'r, 

Who bleſs the board, and guard this friendly 
A 

Before thou quit the dome (nor long delay) 

Thy wiſh produc d in act, with pleas d ſurvey, 290 

Thy wond'ring eyes ſhall view: his rightful" 
r eign 

By arms avow'd Ulyſſes ſhall regain, 

And to the ſhades devote the ſuitor-train. 


* 


But numerous ſchemes my thoughtful breaſt revolves : 
Mu-oſt vile it were, while yet the ſon ſurvives, - 
To ſtranger lands theſe oxen to convey 
Purloin'd ;- but harder. till it ſeems, to bide 
Amidſt theſe woes, and guard another's herd. 
Indeed, long fince an exile had I fled 
To ſome great king, from ills too vaſt to bear, 
But ſtill ſome hope remains to ſee diſpers'd 
The ſuitors, by our hapleſs lord's return. 


Ver. 283.] Chapman is more accurate and ſimple: 
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O Jove ſupreme, the raptur'd ſwain replies, 294 
With deeds conſummate ſoon the promis'd joys ! 
Theſe aged nerves, with new-born vigour ſtrung, 
In that bleſt cauſe ſhou'd emulate the young 
Aſſents Eumæus to the pray'r addreſt; 

And equal ardours fire his loyal breaſt. 

Meantime the Suitors urge the prince's fate, zoo 
And deathful arts employ the dire debate : 
When in his airy tour, the bird of Jove 
Truſs d with his finewy pounce a trembling dove; 
Siniſter to their hope ! This omen ey'd 


Amphinomus, who thus preſaging cry'd. 303 


Herdſman (ſaid he) heh thou art in ſhew, 
Nor lewd, nor indiſcreete ; and that I know 
There rules in thee an underſtanding ſaule—, 


Ver. 298.] Thus? more exactly: 


Nor leſs Eumzus' pray'rs the Gods entreat 
To give Ulyſſes to his native ſeat. 


Ver. 302.] 80 Milton, Par. Loft, xi. 185. 
— — — — nigz in her ſight 
The bird of Jove, ſtoop'd from his aery tour, 
Two birds of gayeſt plume before him drove. 

Ver. 305. Amphinomus, who thus preſaging cry d.] It may be 
aſked why Amphinomus gives this interpretation to the prodigy ? 
and why might not the eagle denote the Suitors, and the pigeon 
Telemachus ? No doubt but ſuch an interpretation would have 
been ſpecious, but contrary to the rules of augury. The eagle 
is the king of birds, and mult therefore-of neceſſity denote the. 
chief perſonage, and could only be applied to Ulyſſes, or Tele - 
machus. Amphinomus thus interprets it, and the Suitors acquieſce 
in this interpretation. 
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The Gods from force and fraud the prince de- 
O peers ! the ſanguinary ſcheme ſuſpend; 
Your. future thought let ſable Fate employ ; 
And give the preſent hour to genial joy. 
From council ſtraight th' aſſenting peerage 
__ceasd, (] J 1,1. 2.1330 
And in the dome prepar'd- the genial feaſt. 


* 


Ver. 311. And in the dome prepar d the genial fraſt.] The an- 
tients, ſays Euſtathius, obſerye that this is the only place where 
the Suitors offer any ſacrifice throughout the whole Odyſſey, and 
that there is no inſtance at all; that they make any prayer to the 
Gods. But is it evident from this place, that this is a ſacrifice? 
It is true the ſacrificial term of ici is, mentioned; but perhaps 
that word may not denote a ſacrifice; for lee, though it prima- 
rily ſignifies, the. fleſh of animals offered to the Gods, yet in a lefs 
proper acceptation implies the fleſh of all animals indifferently, 
Thus Athenzns;, po, r Tor reyvay trpslwy, which muſt be ren- 
dered, the fab of: young animals. Thus Lib. vii. woynlorya Ta 
rr Hv ip, the fleſh of animals that are killed by night 
ſooneſt putrifier; and Galen uſes Gor, and dn, for an animal in- 
diſcriminately. The reaſon is, becauſe originally no animal was 
ever ſlain but ſome part of it was offered to the Gods, and in this 
ſenſe every: (or: was lager. If we conſult the context in Homer, 
it muſt be allowed that there is no other word but iigever that diſ- 
tinguiſhes this from a common repaſt, through the whole deſcrip- 
tion; and if that word will bear a remote ſignification, as i 
does, I ſhould conclude, that this is no ſacriſice. Nay, if it ſhould: 
be found that iggeuer implies of neceſſity a religious act, yet it will 
not prove that this is more than a cuſtomary meal, ſince the anti- 
ents at all entertainments made libations to the Gods. What 
may ſeem to ſtrengthen this conjecture is that the Poet immedi- 
ately adds, that the Greeks, Axa}, ſacrificed in the grove of 
Apollo; without mentioning that the Suitors partook in the facri- 
fice: nay they ſeem to be ſeaſting in che palace, while the Greeks 
are offering in the grove. TC nod % „ 25 
Yor. V. D 
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Diſ-rob'd, their veſts apart in order lay, 

Then all with ſpeed ſuccinct the victims ſlay: 
With ſheep and ſhaggy goats the porkers bled, / 
And the proud ſteer was on the marble ſpread. 31g 
With fire prepar'd they deal the morſels round, 
Wine roſy-bright the brimming goblets crown'd, 
By ſage Eumzus borne : the purple tide 
Melanthius from an ample jar ſupply'd : 

High caniſters of bread Philztius plac'd; 320 
And eager all devour the rich repaſt. 
Difpos'd apart, Ulyſfes ſhares the treat; 

A trivet-table, and ignobler ſeat, 

The prince appoints ; but to his fire aſſigns 

The taſteful inwards, and nectareous wines. 325 
Partake my gueſt, he cry'd, without controll 

The ſocial feaſt, and drain the cheering bowl : 
Dread not the railer's laugh, nor ruffian's rage; 
No vulgar roof protects thy honour'd age; 


Ver. 320.) The fubjoined couplet has a truer rhyme : 
Philztius plac'd high canifters of bread : 
On the rich banquet all with ardour fed. 
Ver. 323. A trivet-table, and ignobler ſeat.) This circumſtance 
is not inſerted unneceſſarily ; the table is fuitable to the diſguiſe 
of Ulyſſes, and it might haye created a jealouſy in the Suitors if 
Telemachus had uſed him with greater diſtinction. 1 
So Dryden, at Ovid's Metamorphoſes, book xii. | 
The tri vet. table of a foot was lame. 
Ver. 327.] His author dictates, 
— — — — ud drain the galden bowl: 
which implies honour and reſpect. 
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This dome a refuge to thy wrongs ſhall be, 330 
From my great fire too ſoon devolv'd to me! 
Vour violence and ſcorn, ye Suitors ceaſe, 
Leſt arms avenge the violated peace. 
Aw'd by the prince, 0 hau ghty, brave, "pd 


young, 
Rage gnaw'd the lip, Amazement chain d the 
tongue. 335 


Be patient, peers! at length Antinous cries ; 
The threats of vain imperious youth deſpiſe: 
Wou' d Jove permit the meditated blow, 
That ſtream of eloquence ſhou'd ceaſe to flow. 
Without reply vouchſaf d, Antinous ceay'd: 340 
Meanwhile the pomp of feſtival increas'd : | 
By heralds rank'd, in marſhall'd order move 
The city-tribes, to pleas d Apollo's grove: 
Beneath the verdure of which awful ſhade, 
The lunar hecatomb they grateful laid ; wt 
Partook the ſacred feaſt, and ritual honours paid. 
But the rich banquet in the dome prepar'd, 
(An humble fide-board ſet) Ulyſſes ſhar'd. 


Ver. 3 30.] | Our poet might glance on Ogilby: 
Nor ſhall this palace proſtituted be ; 
My father built it for himſelf and me, 

Ver. 334-] I ſhould prefer, | 
Aw'd by Telemachus, the bold and young. 


But the tranſlation here is excellent, and could Taree be mended 
dy ſxill far ſuperiotr to mine. Wa | 
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Obſervant of the prince's high beheſt, 

His menial train attend the ſtranger-gueſt: 350 

Whom Pallas with unpard'ning fury fir d, 

By lordly pride and keen reproach iuſpir d. 

A Samyan peer, more ſtudious than, the reſt 

Of vice, who teem'd with * a eben 

jeſt; 

And urg'd, for title to a conſort queen, 355 

Unnumber' d acres arable. and green; 

(Cteſippus nam d) this lord Ulyſſes ey "OF 

And thus burſt out, impoſthumate with pride. 
The ſentence 1 propoſe, ye pers, end: 

Since due regard muſt wait the prince's friend, 360 

Let each a token of eſteem beſtow, :/: 

This gift acquits the dear ręſpect I We; 

With which he nobly may diſcharge his ſcat, 

And pay the menials for the maſter's treat. 

_  Hefaid; and of the ſteer before him 8 % 36 ; 

That finewy fragment at Ulyſſes caſt, 


— — 


Ver. 149- A Taxadiſe Loſt, xi. 251. 
Adam, heav*n's high beheſt n no preface 3 


Ver. 359. Nothing, in my opinion, can exceed the dexterity 
and ſpirit, with which our tranſlator has executed this humorous 
ſpeech. 07 

Ver. 366.] Our ack ſtrains moſt a to expreſs a 
ſingle term, in a manner perfectly lufdjerqus. and; bombaftical, on 


which Fenton, engen of pomp, ne ſeems to border. 
How m much better O Oe fas acquitted, himſelf 8 


This faid, at fr he threw a BT >: 
Snatch'd from the baſkez : he, his head declin'd, 
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Where to the paſtern · bone, by nerves combi d, 
The well-horn'd foot indiſſolubly join'd ; 

Which Whizzing high, the wall unſeemly ſign d. 
The chief indignant grins a ghaſtly ſmile ; 37e 
Revenge and ſcorn within his boſom boil 


Avoids the blow, much troubled in his mind: 
The cloven foot rebounds againſt the wall. 


Chapman too is very good: 


Thus ſnarcht he with a valiant hand, from out 
The poore folkes commune baſket, a neats-foot, | 

And threw it at Ulyſſes; who his head | 

Shrunke quietly aſide, and let it ſhed 

His malice on the wall. 


Ver. 370. — — — grins a ghaſtly ſmile ;] W in 
Greek is remarkable: 


e ne. N dong 
Tapd ci (or Eapdoency.) 


Some tell us that there is an herb frequent in the iſland of Sar- 
dinia, which by taſting diſtorts the muſcles, that a man ſeems to 
laugh while he is under a painful agony; and from thence the 
Sardinian laugb became a proverb, to ſignify a laugh which con- 
cealed an inward pain. Others refer the expreſſion to an antient 
cuſtom of the Sardinians (a colony of the Lacedemonians ;) it is 
pretended that upon a certain feſtival every year, they not only 
ſlew all their priſoners of war, but alſo all the old men that were 
above ſeyenty, and obliged theſe miſerable wretches to laugh 
while they underwent the ſeverity of torment. Either of theſe 
reaſons fully explains the meaning of the Eagtin®- yinwe, and 
ſkews it to denote an exterior laugh; and an inward pain. Iam 
inclined to prefer the former interpretation, not only as it appears 
moſt natural, but becauſe Virgil ſeems to underſtand it in that 
ſenſe, for he alludes to the above-mentioned n of the Sardi- 
nian herbs, Eclogue vu. verſe 41. 


Imo ego Sardois videot tibi amarior herbis,” 
D 3 
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When thus the prince with pious rage inflam'd : 
Had not th? inglorious wound thy malice aim'd 
Fall'n guiltleſs of the mark, my certain ſpear: 374 
Had made thee buy the brutal triumph dear: 
Nor ſhou'd thy fire a queen his daughter 
boaſt ; 
The ſuitor, now, had vaniſh'd in a ghoſt : 
No more, ye lewd compeers, with lawleſs pow'r 
Invade my dome, my herds and flocks devour : 
For genuine worth, of age mature to know, 380 
My grape ſhall redden, and my harveſt grow. 


— — — deform'd like him who chaws 
Sardinian herbage to contract his jaws. 


The reader may obſerve that Cteſippus breaks out into buffoonry, 
and the Suitors frequently are guilty of it in other parts of the 
Odyſſey: theſe levities have been proſcribed by the Criticks as 
too low, and unworthy of epick poetry : but Homer adapts him- 
ſelf to his characters, he paints ridiculous men in ridiculous 
colours ; though I will not ſay but ſuch characters are more proper 
for comedy than epick poetry. If ever they are pardonable, they 
are in Homer, who puts theſe low pleaſantries into the mouths of 
drunkards and debauchees ; ſuch perſons being generally men of 
no worth or ſerious deportment. 


Paradiſe Loſt, ii. 846. 


He ceas'd, for both ſeem'd highly pleas'd, and Death 
Grinn'd horrible à ghaſtly finile. 
Ver. 380. ] There is nothing of this in Homer, whom Chape 
man has given with fidelity : 


. Have yeares to underſtand my ſtrength, and know 
The good and bad of things. 


The ſame paſſage has occurred in book xviii.. verſe 269. with 
equal infidelity in the tranſlator there. 
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Or if each other's wrongs: ye ſtill ſupport, 
With rapes and riot to profane my court; 
What ſingle arm with numbers can contend ? ) 
On me let all your lifted ſwords deſcend, 38 0 
And with my life ſuch vile diſhonours end. 3 

A long ceſſation of diſcourſe enſu'd, 

By gentler Agelaus thus renew'd. 

A juſt reproof, ye peers! your rage reſtrain 
From the protected gueſt, and menial train: 390 
And prince! to ſtop the ſource of future ill, 
Aſſent yourſelf, and gain the royal will. 

Whulſt hope prevail'd to ſee your fire reſtor'd, 
Of right the queen refus'd a ſecond lord. 
But who fo vain of faith, ſo blind to fate, 395 
To think he till ſurvives to claim the ſtate? 
Now preſs the ſovereign dame with warm deſue 
To wed, as wealth or worth her choice inſpire : 
The lord ſelected to the nuptial joys, 

Far hence will lead the long-contended prize: 400 
Whilſt in paternal pomp, with plenty bleſt, 
You reign, of this imperial dome poſſeſt. 

| Sage and ſerene Telemachus replies: 

By him at whoſe beheſt the thunder flies! 

———  — 


Ver. 385.] Compare the ſame paſſage in book xvi. ver. 110. 
Ver. 399-] The rhymes require removal. Thus? 
| By him, ſelected to the nuptial bed, 
Far hence the long-contended prize be led. 
Ver. 403. Sage and ſerene Telemachus replies, &c,) It is ob- 
as D 4 
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And by the name on earth I moſt revere, e, 
By great Ulyſſes, and his woes I ſwear ! | 
(Who never muſt review his dear domain; 
Inroll'd, perhaps, in Pluto's dreary train,) 
Whene'er her choice the royal dame avows, 
My bridal gifts ſhall load the future ſpouſe : 416 
But from this dome my parent-queen to chaſe !— 
From me, ye Gods! avert ſuch dire diſgrace. 
But Pallas clouds with intellectual gloom 
The Suitors ſouls, inſenſate of their doom! 
A mirthful phrenzy ſeiz d the fated crowd; 415 
The roofs reſound with cauſeleſs laughter loud: 


ſervable that Telemachus ſwears by the forrows of his father; an 

expreſſion, in my judgment, very noble, and at the ſame time, full 

of a filial tenderneſs. This was an antient cuſtom amongſt the 

Orientals, as appears from an oath not unlike it in Geneſis xxxi. 
53. And Jacob fware by the fear of his father Jſaac. 

But how is this ſpeech to be underſtood ? for how can T elema- 
chns perſuade his mother to marry, when he knows that Ulyſſes 
is returned? There is a concealed and an apparent meaning in 
the expreſſion. Telemachus, obſerves Euſtathius, ſwears that he 
will not hinder his mother from taking an huſband, but he means 
Ulyſſes: the words therefore are ambiguous, and the ambiguity 
deceives the Suitors, who believe that by this oath Telemachus 
obli ges himſelf not only not to hinder, but promote the intended 
nuptials. P. 


Ver. 413.] The powers of our tranſlator, ſecond OY to Pope 
himſelf, and nearer to him than to the zhird in order, have com- 
paſſed this paſſage with all deſirable felicity. The full ſenſe is 
exhibited, and the terrific grandeur preſerved in all it's vigour. 

Ver. 415. 4 mirthful phrenzy ſcix d, &c.) It is in the Greek, 
They laughed with other men's cheeks. There are many explications 
of this paſlage : Euftathius imagines it to denote a feigned and 
pretended laughter. Eraſmus explains it, non libenter neque ex 
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Floating in gore, portenvous to ſurvey ! 
In each diſcolour'd vaſe the viands lay: 
animo ridere, ſed ite Pidere juaft noh this, fel dlienty mi, e. 
But if we conſult the conduct of the Suitors, « contrary interpre4 
tation will ſeem to be neceſfary : for this laughter of the Suitörs 
appears to be very real, and from the heart. Homer calls it 
dee exteſfrve, inextinguiſhed ; and again, d yAaugovan, or they 
laughed with joy, ſuaviter riſerunt; which eXprefſions denote a 
real and unfeigned laughter. But how will the words be brought 
to bear this conſtruction? Very naturally: they laughed as if they 
had borrowed their cheeks, as if their checks were not their 
own, and conſequently they were not' afraid to uſe them with 
licence and exceſs ; ſuch perſons as the Suitors having no regard 
for any thing that belongs to another. | 
Horace makes uſe of the ſame exprefiion, 
« Cum rapies in jus, malis ridentem alienis.“ 
And hkewiſe Valerius; 
« Erranteſque genæ, atque alieno gaudia vultu.“ 
This is the opinion of Dacier : but there are ſome lines in the 
Greek that make it doubtful ; for immediately after the expreſſivk 
of laughing with other mens cheeks, Homer adds; that their eyes 
flowed with tears, and forrow ſcixed their ſouls. It is true Homey 
deſcribes the Suitors under an alie nation of mind, and a ſudden 
diſtraction occaſioned by Minerva; and from hente we may gather 
the reaſons why they are toſt by ſo ſadden a tranſition to contfury 
paſſions, from laughter to tears ; this moment they laugh extra- 
vagantly, and the next they weep with equal exceſs; perſons in 
ſuch a condition being liable to ſuch vicifſitades, PF. 
This reminds me of Mr. Gray: 
And moody Madneſs, laughing wild 
Amid ſevereſt woe. 


Ver. 417. Floating in gore, portentout to fur vey! 
I In each diſcoleur'd vaſe the viands ley.] 


This is to be looked upon as a prodigy, the belief of which was 
eſtabliſhed in the old world, and conſequently, whether true or 


falſe, may be allowed to have a place in poetry. See book xii. 
note on verſe 464. | 


1 
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Then down each un! the tears nene f 
flo ,/ , 


And ſudden ſighs ada 8 woe. 420 
In viſion rapt, the * Hypereſian ſeer 
Uproſe, and thus divin'd the vengeance near. 

O race to death devote! with Stygian ſhade 
Each deſtin'd. peer impending Fates invade : | 

In the following ſpeech of Thevclymenus there is a beautiful 


enthuſiaſm of poetry ; but how are we to underſtand that Theocly- 


menus ſees theſe wonders, when they are inviſible to all the 
Suitors ? Theoclymenus was a prophet, and ſpeaks of things future 
as preſent ; it is the eye of the prophet that ſees theſe events, and 
the language of prophecy that ſpeaks of them as preſent. Thus 
when he ſays he ſees the palace red with blood, and thronged with 
ghoſts ; he anticipates the event, which is verified in the approach- 
ing death of the Suitors. 


Euſtathius is of opinion that by the laſt words of this ſpeech 
Nitoclymenus intends to expreſs an eclipſe of the ſun ; this being 
the day of the new moon, when eclipſes happen. Others under- 
ſtand by it the death of the Suitors, as when we ſay the ſun is for 
ever gone down upon the dead; Theocritus uſes that expreſſion, 
Ynyoxorrs andre M . Homer means by it, that the ener 
— more behold the light of the ſun. 


pane ON 


So far Euſtathius. It may ba added that the Roman poets uſed 
the ſame expreſſion in this latter fignification. Thus Catullus, 


% Nabis quùm ſemel occidit brevis lux, 
«« Nox eſt perpetua una dormienda.” 


Either of theſe expoſitions makes the paſſage intelligible. P. 


7 5 419.] I ſhould prefer, to avoid an unpleaſant mY: 
Down every cheek—. 


NY Theoclymenus. | 3 ps 
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With tears your wan diſtorted: chogks, are 


drown'd;' 
With ſanguine dropsthe * * are bias WE of 
Thick ſwarms the ſpacious hall with * 
ghoſts, | 
To people Orcus, and the 1 3 
Nor gives the ſun his golden orb to. roll, 8 
But univerſal night uſurps the pole! 330 
Yet warn' d in vain, with laughter loud elate 
The peers reproach the ſure divine of fate; 
And thus Eurymachus: the dotard's mind 
To ev'ry ſenſe is loſt, to reaſon blind: 
Swift from the dome conduct the ſlave away; 435 
Let him in open air behold the day. 


* — 
: — 


Ver. 429.] This verſe ſeems neither ſufficiently eaſy in it's 
ſtructure, nor animated in it's dition, for the original. It were 
audacity to propoſe amendment: but I ſhall attempt a more accu- 
rate by to Homer's language : | 

'er heaven's black concave, quench'd the ſolar light! 
— the thick ſhroud of univerſal Night. 


Nen follows i is verbally correſpondent 


2222 — the 1 
Is loſt from heaven, and baleful gloom o . 


Or, perhaps, we may thus render, not contemptibly: 
See, from his bright pavilion drops the ſun! 
| See, thro” the ſkies a gloom of horror run! 


Ver. 436. Let. him in open air behold the day.] The Suitors 
taking the prediction of Theoclymenus literally, viz. 7 fee you all 
— in darkneſs, think him diſtracted, not conceiving his 
words to be a prophecy ; and therefore by way of deriſion com» 


. 
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Tax dt, (the hay n-illumiti'd ſeer rejoin'd) 
Of rage, or folly, my prophetick mind. 
No clouds of etrour dim th' etherial rays, 
Her equal por each faithful ſenſe obeys. 440 
Unguided hence my trembling ſteps I bend, 
Far hente, before yu hov'fihg deaths deſcthd ; 
Leſt the ripe hatveſt of revenge begun, 
1 ſhare the doom ye Suitors cannot ſhun. 

This ſaid, to age Pirzus ſped the ſeer, 445 

His hotiour'd hoſt; a welcome inmate there. 


mand him to be carried into a place of publick reſort, that he 
may cbnvince himſelf it is full tay, Euftathius imagines, a 
intended to reproach him with drunkenneſs, becauſe it makes a 
objects appear indiſtinct and different from the reality: he quotes 
a pleaſant expreſſion of Anacharſis to this purpoſe : a certain per- 
ſon telling him at an entertainment that he had married a very 
ugly woman; 7 rut o wo, replied Anacharſis; bir fill me a 
per, that I ny mute ber & beauty. 6:6. 
Ver. 437. Tas tot, (the hiav'#-illamin'd ſter rijoin'd,) &c.) 
Euſtathius explains the anſwer of Thebelymenus to be both plea- 
ſant anll ſerious: * 1 have cer, and therefore have no occaſion 
« for a guide th lead me from the palace j I have ears, and there- 
“ fore hear that my abſence is deſired; I have both my fret, and 
«« therefore am able to go away without giving others the trouble 
« to aſſiſt me; and I have an anderfanding well informed, by 
« which I ſee the evil that threatens the Suitors, and haſte awa 
* to avoid it.. P. 


Ver. 442.] Our tranſlator wanders too deviouſly from the lan- 
guage of his original. 'Thus the paſſage ſtands in Homer : 
— for miſchief, I perceive, 
Is coming on y6u; miſchief, that will ſpare 
No ſuitor here, who in Ulyſſes? houſe 
Plan, mid rule inſults, machinations dire. 
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O'er the protracted feaſt the Suitors fit, 
And aim to wound the owes with WR 
wit: 7 


Cries one, with ſcornful lœer and mimick voice, 
Thy charity we praiſe, but not thy choice; 450 


Why ſuch profuſion of indulgence thown. 
To this poor, tim'rous, toil-detefting drone. ? 
That other feeds on, planetary ſchemes, 52 
And pays his hoſt with hideous noon - day dreams. 


But, prince ! for once at leaſt beliaye a friend, 455 
To ſome Sicilian mart theſe courtiers ſend, 


Ver. 456. To ſome Sicilian mart theſe courtitrs end.] It i 
evident from this paſſage that the name of Ficily 1 is yery antient, 
and Euſtathius makes the following remark upon it : that the rea- 
ſon why the Poet never. mentions this word in deſcribing the 
wanderings of Ulyſſes which happen chiefly near Sicily, is to 
make his poetry more ſurpriſing and marvellous ; and that the 
more to countenance thoſe fabulous relations and miracles. which 
he, has told to the Phaacians, he chuſes to ſpeak of it by names 
leſs known, and leſs familiar to his readers. Dacier obſerves from 
Bochart, that this iſland received the name of Sicily from the 
Phcenicians long before the birth of Homer, or the war of Troy: 
Siclul in their language ſignifies perfection; they call it the Ie of 

perfiction, becauſe it held the chief rank amongſt all the iſlands in 
the Mediterranean: It is the largeſt and beſt iſland in all our 
« ſeas,” ſays Strabo. It has likewiſe been thought to have taken 
its, name; from the Syrian, language, namely from Segol, or. Segul, 
a. raiſiu. For long before the vine was known in Afric, Sicily was 
famous ſor its vine yards, and from thence tbe, Carthaginians im- 
parted. their raiſins and wines. Homer celebrates bis iſland for 
its wines in the ninth Odyſſey, 


Spontaneous wines from weighty eluſters pour, 
And Jove deſcends in each prolifick ſnow'r. 
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ure, if they yield their * acroſs the 


main, 
Dear {ell the ſlaves ! 1 no greater gain. 
Thus jovial they; but nought the en re- 
plies; . 1-3-1 
Full on his fire he roll'd his ardent eyes; wh 
Impatient ſtraight to fleſh his virgin-ſword ; 
From the wiſe chief he waits the deathful word. 
Nigh in her bright alcove, the penſive queen 
To ſee the circle _ of all unſeen. 


It is likewiſe probable from this paſſage, that the Sicilians traded 

in ſlaves; for their lands were fertile, and they merchandized for 
them to manure the ground, I ſhould rather think that they were 
remarkable for their barbarity to their ſlaves ; the Suitors ſpeaking 
by way of terrour to intimidate Theoclymenus; and the expreſ- 
ſion ſeems to bear the ſame import with that concerning Echetus, 
we will end him to Echetus, or the Sicilians, who will uſe bim qwith 
the utmoſt cruelty. . 


Ver. 461.] Theſe expreſſons are borrowed from a well-known 
paſſage of Shakeſpere : 


— — — full bravely haſt thou fer. 
T hy maiden ford. 


Ver. 463. Nigh in her bright alcove, the penſrve queen.] The 
word in the original is 3ippo;, and fignifies a large ſeat that would 
hold two perſons, from 9; Qipew, | 


This circumſtance-(obſerves Euſtathius) is not inſerted in vain : 
the Poet deſcribes Penelope thus ſeated, that ſhe might ſee and 
hear the actions and deſigns of the Suitors, in order to form her 
conduct according to the occaſion: now for inſtance, ſhe per- 
ceives their inſolence riſen to ſuch an height, that ſhe dares make 
no further delay, but immediately proclaims herſelf the prize of 


the beſt archer: and this naturally connects the ſtory with the 
next book. T. 
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Sated at length they riſe, and bid prepare 465 


An eve-repaſt, with equal coſt and care: 


But vengeful Pallas, with preventing ſpeed, 
A feaſt proportion'd to their crimes decreed ; 
A feaſt of death ! the feaſters doom'd to bleed ! 


Ver. 469.] The tranſlation of this book preſerves it's exxel- 
lence to the laft. 
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Vol, V. E 


THE ARGUMENT, 
The bending of Ulyſſes's bow. 
PENELOPE, to put an end to the ſolicitation of the 
Suitors, propoſes to marry. the perſon who ſhall firſt 
bend the bow of Ulyſſes, and Moor through the finglets. 
After their attempts have proved ineſfectual, Ulyſſes 
taking Eumæus and Pbilætius apart, diſcovers . himſelf 
to them; then returning, defires leave to try his firength 
at the bow, which, thou gb refuſed with ind; ignation by 
the Suitors, Penelope and Telemachus cauſe it to be deli- 
vered to his bunds. He bends it immediately, and ſhoots 
throtigh all the rings. Jupiter in the ſame. inſtant thun- 
ders from heaven ; Ulyſſes accepts the omen, and gives 


4 fign to Telemachus, who flands "Oy arnied at his 
| 45 KLE | . P. 
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NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


HIS book is entitled Tote 90G, or the propoſition of the bow : 
this action of Penelope has given occaſion of raillery both 
to modern and antient Criticks ; they infinuate that ſhe propoſed 
this exerciſe of the bow to try the ſtrength of her gallants, deter- 
mining to have regard to that ſingle qualification in the choice of 
«« Penelbpe vires juvenum tentabat in arcu, 
« Qui latus argueret, corneus arcus erat.” 

They interpret »upy ilarvoas into a ſenſe very contrary to the 
character of Penelope. It is true, other authors have directly 
charged her with inchaſtity, and affirm that ſhe. had a ſon named 
Pan, becauſe al! the Suitors had a ſhare in him. Lycophron calls 

her ä | — 
. | Baogayar o4nu; xaAcouprueo aus. | | 
It is the exerciſe of the bow that has occaſioned theſe imputa- 
tions; for none of Homer's commentators have given the reaſon 
why ſhe propoſes that exerciſe in particular ; and therefore ſeeing 
no reaſon for it, they have invented a falſe one, and give the ſtory 


a ridiculous air: I flatter myſelf that a better ſolution may be 


found out, and a reaſon given why Penelope propoſes this exer- 
ciſe in particular, and preferable to any other, 
We are to remember that this day was facred to Apollo; this 
is evident from the preceding book, where the Ithacans offer an 
hecatomb in a grove conſecrated to that deity : the diverſion fuits 
the day, the exerciſe of the bow being proper to be practiſed 
on the feſtival of that deity, who is the patron of it. Several of 
the titles of Apollo are derived from it; Exdeyet, Ear Cet, 


2 It is ſtrange. that this neceſſary obſervation ſhould 
ſcape the notice of all commentator. 

If any thing further were wanting to reconcile us to the con- 
duct of Penelope in propoſing the bow, an inſtance almoſt parallel 
to it might be produced from hiſtory. When Cambyſes was pre- 
paring to make war againſt Athiopia, the king of that country 
bent his great bow with two fingers in the preſence of the Perſian 
ambaſſadors, and unbending it again, delivered it to them with 
theſe words, That when the Perſians could do the like, they 
might hope to conquer the Æthiopians. There is nothing more 
abſurd in the delivery of the bow to the Suitors by Penelope, 


than in the ſame act of the ZAthiopian king to the Perſian ambaſ- 
ſadors. 1 * P. 
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\ ND pallas now, to raiſe the rivals fires, 
With her own art Penelope inſpires : 2 

Who now can bend Ulyſſes' bow, and wing 

The well-aim'd arrow thro' the diftant ring, 

Shall end the ſtrife, and win th imperial dame; 5 

But Diſcord and black Death await the game! 
This pen ann he Kol are AION... 

At diſtance due a virgin-train attends ; 

A brazen key ſhe held, the handle turn d. 

With ſteel and poliſh'd elephant adorn d: 1⁰ 


——— 
mn, We" 


Ver. 9. 4 brazen hey ſhe held, &c.] The n numerous ih. 
rities and digreflive hiflortes ctowled together in the beginning 
E 3 
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Swift to the inmoſt room ſhe bent her way, 
Where ſafe repos d the royal treaſures lay; 


There ſhone high-heap'd the labour d braſs and 


e Ol 
And there the bow which great Ulyſſes bore, 


of this book hag not eſcaped cenſure. The Poet very circum- 
ſtantially deſcribes the key, and the make of it, as likewiſe the 
bow and quiver, then tells us who gave it to Ulyſſes; at the men- 
tion of the donor's name he ſtarts into a little hiſtory of him, and 
returns not in many lines to his ſubject; he then no lefs circum- 
ſtantially deſcribes. the chamber, and the frame of the door, he 
deſcends to every particular of Penelope's opening it, and every 
ſtep and motion ſhe takes till ſhe produces the bow before the 
Suitors. This conduct has been liable to objection, as made up 
of particulars of ſmall i importance to no propoſed end. But not- 
withſtanding, every circumſtance is not without its effect and 
beauty, and nothing better ſhews the power of the Poet S dictipn. 


— great a <ritick as Vida __ this very paſſage. * 
ib. ii. 


a 


« Ipſa procos etiam ut juſſit certare ſagittis f 

6. Penelope, optatas promittens callida tædas 

«« Viftori, per quanta moræ diſpendia mentes 
"2 6 Suſpenſas trahit, ante viri quam proferat arcum ?” 
ThePoet adapts his verſe to the nature of his ſubje& ; the deſcrip- 
tion loiters, to expreſs the ſtudied delay of Penelope, and her 
unwillingneſs to bring affairs to a deciſion. However I will not 
promiſe that theſe digrefſions and antient hiſtories will pleaſe 
every reader; the paſſage is ſo far from being faulty; that it is 
really an inſtance of Homer's judgment ; yet every thing that is 
not a fault, is not a beduty. The'caſe i is, Penelope propoſes the 
trial of the bow, meerly to prutract time from the nuptials ; ſhe 

is flow in producing it for the ſame reaſon; and Homer to paint 

this ſlowneſs in a lively manner, lets the ſubject of the Poem ſtand 


ſill, and wanders out of the way, that he may not come too ſoon 
to the end of his journey. | 8 


Intolerable rhymes; ; of which an obvious remedy does not prev 
ſent itſelf. | 
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And there the quiver, where now guiltleſs ſlept :5 
Thoſe winged deaths that many a matron wept. 
This gift, . ſince when nn 8 ſhores he 
trod, 
On young Ulyſles Iphitus beſtow* d: 
Beneath Orſilochus's roof they met; 


One loſs was private, one a publick debt: 20 
Meſſena's ſtate from Ithaca detains 


Three hundred ſheep, and all the n 


ſwains; 3 
— 


Ver. 16.] No ill comment on the original, which is ſimply 
this : 3 20657 

— — — — and many a woful ſhaft. , 
Our poet might take his hint from the firſt ode of Horace ; 


— —,— —,— bellaque matribus 


Dacier renders: Le carquois rempli de fleches, ſources de 
«« gemiſſemens et de pleurs.“ 


Ver. 17.) If I miſtake not, the proper preterite here would 
render the rhyme unexceptionable. The formations of this verb 
I ſuppoſe to be, zread, trode, trod, or, without abbreviation, 
trodden 3 for the preſent, perfect, and participle in their order. 

Ver. 19.] Thus Ogilby: : 

At Orſilochus court, where they in Meſſen met, 
Ulyſſes came to claim @ publick debt. 

Ver. 21. Meſena't fate, &c.] It has been diſputed whether 
Meſſene here was a city or a country; Strabo affirms it to be a 
country, lib. viii. It was a 2 of Laconia, under the dominion 
of Menelaus in the time of the war with Troy; and then (conti- 
nues that author) the city named Meſſene was not built, Pauſa- 
nias is of the ſame opinion, lib. iv. c, 1. Before the battle of 
« Leuctra between the Thehans and Lacedzmonians, it is my 
“judgment that there was no city called — * this is 
—_ _ * words of Homer, | 

an 19070 NOIR 
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And ta the youthful prince to urge the laws, 
The king and elders truſt their common cauſe. .' 


Search'd the wide country for his wand' ring 
. "FTA | | 3 07 EY 


To # bs Miowden „ kendhbr s dino e 0 
Oixy ih Oporixpne, | 311 & 2 
Wee eee 
quently es and Iphitus meeting at his palace in Meſfenia, 


Homer muſt mean the country, not the city. That Orſilochus 
lived in Pherz, appears from the third Odyſſey. 


Fe oma N koile AvoxAJjos work dh, 
| "Yizos O N % | | | 
This Iphitus was the ſon of Eurytus mentioned in the eighth 
book, famous for his {kill in archery. I d 


Vain Eurytus! whoſe art became his crime, 

Swept from the earth, he periſh'd in his prime; 
Sudden th' irremeable way he trod, = 

Who boldly durſt defy the bowyer-god. | 


So chat even this digreſſion is not foreign to the purpoſe : the 
Poet largely deſcribes the bow, being to make great uſe of -it in the 
ſequel 5 = 7 he ſhews it was originally in the poſſeſſion 
of Eurytus, the moſt famous archer in the world: nay, this. very 
digreſſion may appear to be abſolutely neceſſary ; it being requiſite 
to deſcribe that bow, as of no common excellence and ſtrength, 
which was not. to be drawn by any of the Suitors ; and at the 
ſame time it ſets off the ſtrength of the hero of the poem, who. 
e 
Nn te nne Fc. | F ngs N 
Vex, 21. Three hundred ſheep, & c.] It has been obſerved in a 
former anngtation, that ſuch ravages or piraciey were not only 
lawful but honourable amongſt the antients; why then is Ulyſſes 
here ſent to xedemand the ſpoils made by the Meſſenians ? Dacier 
anſwers, that ſuch inroads ere not allowable except in open war; 
ſhe means between Greeks and Greeks; for they. themſelves exerv 
ciſed ſuch piracies with impunity againſt other nations. P. 


P 
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And mules, the ſtrongeſt of the lab'ring kind 
Hapleſs to ſearch ! more hapleſs till to find 1. 

For journeying on to Hercules, at length ' 29 
That lawleſs wretch, that man of brutal ſtrength," 
Deaf to heav'n's voice, the ſocial rite tranſgreſt ; 
And for the beauteous mares deſtroy'd his gueſt: 


: * 


Ver. 31. Dea to heavn's voice, the facial rite tranſgreft.] Homer 
very ſolemnly condemns this action of Hercules in laying — ; 
and ſome authors (remarks Euſtathius) defend him by ſaying, he 
was ſeized with madneſs, and threw Iphitus down from the top of 
his palace; but this is contrary to Homer, and to the ſenti- 
ment of thoſe who write that Hercules was delivered as a ſlave to 
Omphale, for the expiation of the murder of Iphitus. 58 

But what chiefly wants explication is the expreſſion, a 
. r eee, 4 [01 : 
— 
That is, he paid no reverence to his table. The table was held 
ſacred by the-antients, by means of which, honour was paid to 
the God of Friendſhip and Hoſpitality : it was therefore a crime; 
to diſhonour it by any indecent behaviour. I's this purpoſe , 
Juvenal: _ 

Hic verbis 2 pudor, aut reverentia menſe. “ 
The ſtatues of the Gods were raiſed upon the tables, they were 
conſecrated by placing on them falt, which was always eſteemed 
holy, and by offering libations to the Gods from them: the table 
therefore is called in Plutarch p ©:wr Be. x Evian, the altar 
of the Gods of Friendſhip and Hoſpitality ; and therefore 'to have 
eaten at the ſame table, was eſteemed an inviolable obligation of 
friendſhip : and Tpanar HH, to tranſgreſs againſt the table, 
a breach of the laws of hoſpitality, and the blackeſt of crimes. 
J. will only add, that it was cuſtomary upon making an alliance 
of | hoſpitality to give mutual tokens; thus Ulyſſes here preſents 
Iphitus with a ſword and ſpear ; Iphitus Ulyſſes with a bow. And. 
the producing theſe tokens was a recognition of the covenant of 
hoſpitality between the perſons ae and their deſcendants 
in following generations. 130 2 v 
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He gave the bow ; and on Ulyſſes' part 
Receiv'd a pointed ſword and miſſile dart: 
Of luckleſs friendſhip on a foreign ſhore | 35 
Their firſt, laſt pledges! for they met no _ oi 
The bow, bequeath'd by this unhappy hand, 
Ulyſſes bore not from his native land 
Nor in the front of battle taught to bend, 
But kept, in dear memorial of his friend. 40 
Now gently winding up the fair aſcent, 
By many an eaſy ſtep, the matron went; 
Then o'er the pavement glides with grace 
divine, 
(With poliſh'd oak the level pavements ſhine) 
The folding gates a dazzling light diſplay d, 45 
With pomp of various architrave o'erlay'd, 
The bolt, obedient to the filken ſtring, 
Forſakes the ſtaple as ſhe pulls the ring; 
The wards reſpondent to the key turn round ; 
The bars fall back; the flying valves reſound; ; 
— 
Ver. 39.] The tranſlator probably caſt a glance on Ogilby: 
But kept in the remembrance of his friend, | 
And never did but in's own country bend, 
Ver. 46.] From Milton, Par. Loſt, i. 714. 
— — — — and Doric pillars overlaid 
With golden architrave. 
Ver. 47.] There can ſcarcely be conceived: a finer 1 pecimen 
of elegance and ſimplicity in a poetical deſcription of a very 
common effect, than that exhibited in this couplet.— The ff. 
verſe of the following couplet is rather too much the echo of * 
before us to merit ſuch particular approbation. Seed ut 
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Loud as a bull makes hill and valley ring, 

So roar'd the lock when it releas d the ſpring,” 
She moves majeſtick thro” the wealthy room, 
Where treaſur d garments caſt a rich perfume; - 
There from the column where aloft it hung, 5; 
Reach'd, in its ſplendid caſe, the bow unſtrung : 
Acroſs her knees the lay'd the well-known bow, 
And penfive fat, and tears began to flow. 


Ver. 51. Loud as @ bull makes Bill and valley ring. This de- 
ſcription preſents us with a noble image: Homer introduces it to 
ſnew the largeneſs and ſtrength of the door, which reſounds as 
it opens, This exalts a trifling circumftance into ſublimity and 
dignity, and renders a nen not unlike * 
in the xxivth of the Iliad. 

Wide as appears ſome 5 diſplay'd, | 
So broad his pinions ſtretch'd their ample ſhade,  ÞP. 


Homer ſays only, 


ſo that Chapman was conſulted and followed on this occaſion ; : 
— —  — Which gave a ſound 
(The bolt then ſhooting) as in paſture ground 
A bull doth low, and nale the walleys ring; 
So loud the locke humm'd, her it Joos'd his fpring. 


Ver. 57. Acroſs her knees ſhe laid the well-known bow, 
Aud penſioe ſat, and tears began to flow.] 
The bow recalls to her mind the thought of her huſband, and 
this raiſes her ſorrows. The leaſt trifle that once belonged to a 
beloved perſon, is ſufficient to caſt a cloud over the ſoul, which 
naturally falls in a ſhower of tears: and no doubt the exerciſe 
which the Suitors are to practiſe with the bow, upon which her 
future fate depends, aggravates her ſorrows ; ſhe weeps not only 
for the loſs of Ulyſſes, but at the thought that ſhe is ready to 
enter upon ſecond nuptials, contrary to her inclinations. P. 
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To full fatiety of grief ſhe mourns, 90.1 
Then ſilent, to the joyous hall returns, 60 
To the proud Suitors bears in penſive ſtate 2 
_ -unbended * and arrows — with 
Fate. | 
Behind, her train the poliſh'd coffer brings, | 
Which held th* alternate braſs and ſilver rings, 
And with her veil conceals the coming tears : 
Qn either ſide awaits a virgin fair ; 
While thus the matron, with majeſtick air. 
Say you, whom theſe forbidden walls incloſe, 
For whom my victims bleed, my vintage flows; 70 
If theſe neglected, faded charms can move? 


Or is it but a vain pretence, you love? 


If I the prize, if me you ſeek to wife, 

Hear the conditions; and commence the ſtrife. 

Who firſt Ulyſſes wond'rous bow ſhall bend, 35 

And thro! twelve ringlets the fleet arrow ſend, 

Him will I follow, and forſake my home, 

For him forſake this loy'd, this wealthy dome, 

Long, long the ſcene of all my paſt delight, 

And ſtill to laſt, the viſion of my night! 0 

f Ver. 66.] This miſrepreſents his author, who ſays only, 

- ... Before her cheeks ſhe held the ſplendid veil: 

to conceal her blufors,: not her tears. 
Ver. 75.] The reader may amuſe himſelf with a e 


of Fenton's tranſfatiom of this paſſage in book xix. verſe 668. 
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; Graceful ſhe-faid, and bade Eumzus: ſhow | 
rival peers the. ringlets and the bow, |: | 
Fram dis full eyes the tears unbidden 3 
Touch'd at the dear memorials of his r 
Philætius too relents, but ſeeret ſhed  ; 9 
The tender drops. Antinous ſaw, and ad. 
Hence to your fields, ye ruſticks ! hence away, 
Nor ſtain with grief the pleaſures of the day; 
Nor to the royal heart recall in vain 
The fad remembrance of a periſh'd man. 90 
Enough her precious tears already flow — 5 


Or ſhare the feaſt with due reſpect, or go 
To weep abroad, and leave to us the bow : 
No vulgar taſk ! III ſuits this courtly crew v 
That ſtubborn horn which brave Ulyſſes drew. 9; 
E well remember (for 1 gaz d him oer 
While yet a child) what majeſty. he bore! 
And ſtill (all infant as I was) retain 
The port, the ſtrength, the e of the 
e 

He ſaid, but in his foul bond joys ariſe, 

And his proud hopes already win the- prize. 


Ver. 8 2 2 1 do not diſcover, whence our poet derived this 
erroneous acceptation of the word abe, which has no relation 
105 crecy in this place. Dacier's tranſlation is perfectly proper: 

hiloetius pleur auſſi de ſon cors,”? 

" g98.] The rhymes are. very vicious; to which fmilar 
recurred above. Thus ? | po ug 
| Still, infant as I was, in fancy ſean. 
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To ſpeed the flying ſhaft thro! every ring; 
Wretch ! is not thine: the arrows of the king 
Shall end thoſe hopes, and Fate is on the wing! 

Then thus Telemachus. Some God I find 105 
With pleaſing phrenzy has poſleſs'd my mind; 

bhict bag rat ew | 
Ver. 102.] This triplet has but little correſpondence to it's 
original, of which the following attempt is a faithful copy: 
le firſt was doom'd to taſte cke fatal ſhaft 
From great Ulyſſes' hand, whoſe houſe he ſtain'd. 
Embold'ning all his comrades there to ſtay. 
Compare our poet's tranſlation of the ſame paſſage below, ver. 171, 
Ver. 105. Then thus Telemachus. Some God I find, &c.] This 
ſpeech i is not without greater obſcutity. than is uſual in ſo clear a 
writer as Homer. M. Dacier has done it juſtice, and clearly 
opened the ſenſe of it in her paraphraſe. © Surely, ſays Tele- 
« machus, Jupiter has diſordered my underſtanding : I ſee my 
« mother, wiſe as ſhe i is, preparing to leave the palace, and enter 
« upon a ſecond marriage; and yet in theſe melancholy circum- 
« ſtances, I think of nothing but diverting myſelf, and being an 
idle ſpectator of this exerciſe of the bow: no, no, this is not 
to be ſuffered : you (the Suitors) uſe your utmoſt efforts to = 
me of Penelope, I will therefore uſe mine to retain her: 
e woman the moſt excellent in any nation. But why do I praiſe 
« her? you know her worth; uſe therefore no pretext to defer 
«« the trial of the bow, that we may come to an iſſue; I will try 
« the bow with you; and if I ſucceed, then I will retain her as 
the prize of the conqueſt; then ſhe ſhall not be obliged to 
«« ſecond nuptials: nor will Penelope abandon a ſon, who emula- 
ting his father, is (like him) able to bear the prize from ſo 
«« many antagoniſts.” 

This is the true meaning of the words of W ; the 
diction indeed is ſomewhat embarraſſed, and the connexion a little 
obſcure ; but this is done by the Poet, to expreſs the diſorder and 
'hurry of mind in Telemachus, who fears for the fate of Penelope: 
therefore the connexion of the periods is interrupted, to repre- 
ſent Telemachus ſtarting through ea gerneſs of ſpirit from thought 


to thought, without order or regularity. ' . 
Ver. 106.] Phaſing phrenzy, amabilis inſania: Horace. 
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When a loy'd mother threatens to depart, 

Why with this ill-tim'd gladneſs leaps my heart? 

Come then, ye Suitors ! and diſpute a prize 

Richer, than all th Achaian ſtate ſupplies, 110 

Than all proud Argos, or Mycæna knows, 

Than all our iſles or continents encloſe: 

A woman matchleſs, and almoſt divine, 

Fit for the praiſe of ev'ry tongue but mine. 

No more excuſes then, no more delay; 115 

Haſte to the trial— LO! I lead the way. 

I too may try, and if this arm can wing 

The feather'd arrow thro” the deſtin'd ring, 

Then if no happier knight the conqueſt boaſt, 

I ſhall not ſorrow for a mother loſt ; 120 

But bleſt in her, poſſeſs theſe arms alone, 

Heir of my father's ſtrength, as well as throne. 
He ſpoke; then riſing, his broad ſword un- 

| bound, _ 

And caſt his purple garment o on the ground. 

A trench he open'd; in a line he plac'd 129 

The level axes, and the points made faſt. 

(His perfect {kill the wond'ring gazers ey d, 

The game as yet unſeen, as yet untry d. 2 


ä 


Ver. 125.] Poetry, I think; would well Endare's term, oP 
ee the rhyme exact: 


— — — —— 1 in a line he ca. 
The level axes. 
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Then, with a manly pace, he took his ſtand ; 129 
And grafp'd the bow, and twang'd it in his hand. 
Three times, with beating heart, he made eſſay; 
Three times, unequal to the taſk gave way: 

A modeſt boldneſs on his cheek appear d; 
And thrice he hop'd, and thrice again he fear'd. 
The fourth had drawn it. The great fire with 


joy 135 
Beheld, bot with a fign forbade the boy 


— 
Ver. 130. 1 Ogilby has, 
Tuben ſtanding forth, he rang: the irg 


5 Ver. 135. The fourth had drawn it. The great fire avith jo 
95 Babalu, but with a fin forbade—=] 

It is not apparent at the firſt view why Ulyſſes prohibits Telema- 
chus from drawing the bow ; but Euſtathius gives ſufficient Wer 
for this conduct: it would have defeated his whole deſign, and 
rendered the death of the Suitors impracticable; for Telemachus 
has declared that he would retain Penelope, if he ſueceeded in 
the exerciſe of the bow; and this of neceſſity would create an 
immediate conteſt between chat herd and the Suitors, and bring 
matters unſeaſonably to extremity. The ſame author aſſigns a 
ſecond reaſon : Ulyſſes fears leſt Telemachus; by bending the db, 
ſhould make it more ſupple! and flexible, and therefore commands 
him to defiſt, leſt it ſhould be drawn by the Suitors ; beſides, if 
he had drawn it, it would have raiſed ati emulation ainongft them, 
and they would have applied the utmoſt of their abilities not to 
be outdone by ſo young a perſon as Telemachus; but his deſpair 
to effect it, makes them leſs ſollicitous, the trial being equally 
unſucceſsful to them all. 

It may alſo be obſerved, that there is a very happy addreſs 
made to Telemachus by Homer; he ſhews us that he could have 
drawn it, but defiſts in obedience to Ulyſſes : thus the Poet has 
found out a way to give Telemachus the honour of the victory 
without obtaining it; and at the ſame time ſhews* the ſuperior 
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His ardour ſtraight th' obedient prince ſuppreſt; 
And artful, thus the ſuitor- train addreſt. 
Oh lay the cauſe on youth yet'immature ! 
(For heav'n forbid, ſuch weakneſs ſhould en- 
dure) 140 
How ſhall this arm, unequal to the bow, 
Retort an inſult, or repel a foe ? 


But you! whom heav'n with better nerves has 
bleſt, 
Accept the trial, and the prize conteſt. 

He caſt the bow before him, and apart 145 
Againſt the poliſh'd quiver propt the dart. 
Reſuming then his ſeat, Epitheus' ſon 
The bold Antinous to the reſt begun, 

*« From where the goblet firſt begins to flow, 
«© From right to left, in order take the bow; 150 
—— 


wiſdom of Ulyſſes, who reſtrains his ſon in the heat of his at- 
tempt; and makes him, by a happy preſence of mind, at once 
foreſee the danger, and prevent it. & 
Ver. 139.] More properly, I think, 
— — — — on age yet immature. 


Ver. 145.] Thus his author, with an additional verſe : 


He ſpake, and grounds the bow, laid ſidelong down 
Againſt the well- conſtructed poliſh'd wall. 


Yer. 149. From where the goblet firſt begins to flow, 
From right to left, &c.] 
Antinous makes this propoſition, that every perſon may wy his 
ſkill without confuſion. Perhaps it is propoſed by Antinous by 
way of omen, the right hand being reckoned fortunate: but how- 


ever that be, it is very evident that in the entertainments of the 
Vo L. V. F 
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«© And prove your feveral ſtrengths“ 
princes heard, 
And firſt Leiodes, blameleſs prieſt, appear'd : 
2 


Anrients the cup was delivered towards the right hand: hence 
Nw came to ſignify to drink towards the right hand; and 
Athenæus thus interprets this paſſage in the firſt of the Iliad. 


— — — Yfvor; r 
Si HN, GA; — — 
Which, remarks that author, ſignifies i015. 80s . læurod Tai; 
diba. And there is expreſs mention made of this practice, lib. i. 
ver. 597. of the Iliad. | 
_ — — -n 1; 
Nixon — — — 

That is, beginning from the right hand, as the ſcholiaſt rightly 
interprets it, Vulcan delivered the Bowl to all'the Gods. 

This obſervation 'explains various paſſages in many aritient 
authors, as well as in the Iliad and Odyſſey: the cuſtom indeed is 
not of any great importance, but is at leaſt a curioſity, and valu- 

able becauſe antient. I doubt not but the bowl out of which 
theſe perſons drank, would by antiquaries be thought ineſtimable ; 
the knowledge of an antient cuſtom. . 

Ver. 1982. — — TLeioder, blameleſt prigſt.] The word in the 
original is 9voox4®-, a perſon who makes predictions from victims 
or from the ſmoke of the facrifice. This Leiodes, the Poet tells 
us, ſat next to the bowl; the reaſon of it, ſaith Euſtathius, was 
becauſe the Snitors'feared leſt poiſon ſhould be mixed in it, and 
they thought themſelves ſafe through his eare and inſpection: but 
it may perhaps be a better reaſon to ſay, that he ſat there in diſ- 
charge of his office as a prophet, to make libations to the Gods; 
as was cuſtomary at the beginning and end of all entertainments. 

The Poet adds, that this prophet was placed at the extremity of 
the apartment; the reaſon may be betauſe he was an enemy to 

the inſolence of the Suitors, and therefore withdrew from the ir 
converſation; or perhaps the word is inſerted only to ſhew that 
his place was the firſt (for Euſtathius explains avyoirat®- by mito 
and ivd ra reg) and therefore he was the moſt proper perſ6n to 


— 
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The eldeſt born of Qenops' noble race, 

Who next the goblet held his holy place ; 

He, only he, of all the ſuitor-throng, | 155 
Their deeds deteſted, and abjur'd the wrong. 
With tender hands the ſtubborn horn he ſtrains, 
The ſtubborn horn reſiſted all his pains ! ! 
Already in deſpair he g gives it oer: 

Take 1 it who will, he Cries, I ftrive no more. 160 
What num' rous deaths attend this fatal bow ? 
What fouls and ſpirits ſhall it ſend below } 


begin the experiment, that the reſt might make trial according as 


they were ſeated, ſucceſſively: and what makes this the more pro- 
bable is, that the propination always began from the moſt honour- 


able perſon. P. 
Ver. 161. What num rous deaths attend this fatal bow ? 
What fouls and Spirits, Ec. 


There is in theſe words a full and clear prediction of the deſtruc- 

tion of the Suitors by the bow of Ulyſſes: but what follows, 
when the prophet comes to explain himſelf, renders it ambiguous. 
Better indeed to die, &c, The next line is very remarkable for 
the diſtinction it makes between 9op3; and Vere, foul and 
ſpirit : the reader may turn to the note on lib. xxili. ver. 92, 124. 
of the Iliad ; and that on lib. xi. ver. 743- of the Odyfley, where 
an account is given of the notion of the antients concerning this 
divifion. I ſhall only here add a paſſage in St. Paul to the 
Hebrews, which did not then occur to me, that remarkably falls 
in with it. The word of God is quick and powerful, and ſharper 
than a two-edged Fword, piercing even to the r. aſunder of foul 
* ſpirit. Neb. iv. 12. 


This Leiodes falls by the ſword of Ulyſſes in the next book: 
but is ir not injuſtice to take away the life of a perſon who is here 
deſcribed as a man of virtue, deteſting the ations of the Suitors, 
and dignified with prophecy? lt is eaſy to anſwer this objection; 
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Better indeed to die, and fairly give 


Nature her debt, than diſappointed live, 
With each new ſun to ſome new hope a prey, 165 
Yet ſtill to-morrow falſer than to-day. 
How long in vain Penelope we ſought ? 
This bow ſhall eaſe us of that idle thought, 
And ſend us with ſome humbler wife to live, 
Whom gold ſhall gain, or deftiny ſhall give. 130 
Thus ſpeaking, on the floor the bow he plac'd, 
(With rich inlay the various floor was grac'd) 
At diſtance far the feather'd ſhaft he throws, 
And to the ſeat returns from whence he roſe. 
To him Antinous thus with fury ſaid. 175 
What words ill- omen'd from thy lips have fled? 
Thy coward-funCtion ever is in fear; 
Thoſe arms are dreadful which thou can'ſt not 
bear. 
— 
he is one of the Suitors to Penelope, as appears from his trying 
the bow amongſt the reſt of them, in order to obtain her in mar- 
riage, and conſequently he is involved in the general crime: this 
diſtinguiſhes his caſe from that of Medon and Phemius, whom 
_ Ulyſles ſpares; it appearing that they made no pretenſions to the 
bed of Penelope; whereas Leiodes endeavours to marry the 
queen, which ſingle act would exclude Ulyſſes from his own bed 
and dominions. Beſides, if we would eſcape the puniſhment of 


wicked men, we mult not only deteſt their crimes, but conver- 
ſation. P. 


Ver. 168.] This line is an improvement 6 one in Ogilby : 
But this bow try'd will 6niſh all diſpute, 


And Icannot let this opportunity paſs. by, of ä the very 
happy execution of the ſpeech before us. 


* 
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Why ſhould this bow be fatal to the brave ? 
Becauſe the prieſt is born a peaceful ſlave. 1 
Mark then what others can — He ended there, 5 
And bade Melanthius a vaſt pile prepare ; 

He gives it inſtant flame: then faſt beſide 
Spreads o'er an ample board a bullock's hide. 
With melted lard they ſoak the weapon o'er, 185 
Chafe ev'ry knot, and ſupple ev'ry pore. 


Ver. 182.) In this paſſage our tranſlator conſolidates, and 
very pardonably, the ſpeech of Antinous and the ſubſequent nar- 
rative of the execution of his directions, which are a mere repe- 
tition of each other in the original. 


Ver. 186. Chafe ev'ry knot, and ſupple ev'ry pore.] This paſſage 
has been egregiouſly miſunderſtood, and it has been imagined 
that this unguent is to anoint the limbs of the Suitors to make 
them more ſupple, after the manner of the wreſtlers who obſerved 
that cuſtom ; but it is very evident that To» is to be underſtood 
in the Greek, and that it is the bow, not the limbs of the 
Suitors, that is to be anointed. » Euſtathius thus fully explains it: 
the lard is brought to make the bow pliant, they chafe it before 
the fire that the particles of it may enter the pores of the bow, 
and render it flexible. But Euſtathius falls into an errour about 
the ſeat that is brought by Melanthius : he imagines the Suitors 
fat while they drew the bow, that they might be upon a level 
with the ringlets which were fixed upon the ground ; whereas in 
reality the ſeat is brought, that they may fit while they chafe the 
bow. Homer himſelf ſays, when Leiodes endeavours to draw it, 
that he ſtood up, avirere, and again, 

He ftood, and ſtepping forward try'd the bow. 
Tra & ay in” Ser luv, x; T6ge ig. 
But how is this to be reconciled with the conduct of Ulyſſes, who 
is directly affirmed to fit while he draws it. 
— — — Ax vo y 
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Vain all their art, and all their ſtrength as va 

The bow inflexible reſiſts their pain. 

The force of great Eurymachus alotie 

And bold Antinous, yet untry'd; unknown: 190 

Thoſe only now remain' d; but thoſe confeſt 

Of all the train the mightieſt and the beſt. 
Then from the hall, and from the noify crew, 

The maſters of the herd and flock withdrew. 


LL Fg 


That circumſtance is inſerted to ſhew the great ſtrength and dex- 
terity of Ulyſſes, who is able to draw it in that diſadvantageous 
poſture : the Poet in every incident maintains his ſuperiority. P. 
Ver. 193. Then from the hall, and from the notify crew, 
The maſters of the herd and flock withdrew.) 
It is wonderful how exactly the Poet obſerves. the diſtribution of 


time; he diſtinctly marks the action of every day, and allots a 


proper ſpace to every action. In this place the poem goes for- 
ward while Ulyſſes withdraws to engage the aſſiſtance of Philætius 
and Eumæus. The Suitors are amuſed and employed about the 
bow, while Ulyſſes ſteals away from their obſervation, and returns 
without raifing their jealouſy. . The Poet likewiſe manages the 
time of the diſcovery of Ulyſſes very judiciouſly ; though he 
knew the fidelity of Eumzus and Philztius, yet he truſts them 
not with the knowledge of his perſon, till the very hour of execu- 
tion; agreeable to the general character of his cautious nature 
and profotind ſecrecy. But then is not this an imputation to 
Penelope, tliat he ſhould chuſe to diſcover himſelf to theſe two 
perſons, rather than to his queen? The anſwer is, There was a 
neceſſity for his diſcovery to the former, but none to the latter; 
he wants their aſſiſtance in the future engagement, and makes 
good uſe of eit; whereas a diſcovery made to the queen could 
have been of no advantage, and might poſſibly have proved detri- 
mental; beſides, this is a ſeaſon that requires expedition; and we 
find Ulyſſes complies with it, and is very conciſe in the diſcovery 


and interview with Philztius and Eumæus. The Poet therefore 


reſerves the diſcovery of Ulyſſes to Penelope to a time of more 
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The king obſerves them: he the hall forfakes, 

And, paſt the limits of the court, o'ertakes, 196 

Then thus with accent mild Ulyſles ſpoke : 

Ye faithful guardians of the herd and flock ! 

Shall I the ſecret of my breaſt conceal, 

Or (as my foul now dictates) ſhall I tell? 20 

Say, ſhou'd ſome fav'ring God reſtore again 

The loſt Ulyſles to his native reign ? 

How beat your hearts? what aid wou 'd you 

afford? 

To the proud Suitors, or your antient Lord ? 
Philætius thus. Oh were thy word not vain ! 

Wou'd mighty Jove reſtore that man again! 206 

Theſe aged ſinews with new vigour ſtrung 

In his bleſt cauſe ſhould emulate the young. 

With equal vows Eumæus too implor'd 

Each pow'r above, with wathes for his Lord. 210 
He ſaw their ſecret fouls, and thus began. 

Thoſe vows the Gods accord: behold the man! 


leiſure, that he may dwell upon it more largely, and beautify his 
poem with ſo eſſential an ornament with greater ſolemnity. P. 
Ver. 197.] Neither this nor the follow ing couplet has rhymes, 

that can be conceded. We may thus ſubſtitute in this view : 

Then accents mild Ulyſſes thus preferr'd : 

Ye faithful guardians of the flock and herd ! 

Shall L the ſecret of my breaſt conceal, 

Or, what my ſoul now dictates, here reveal ? 


Ver. 205.] Compare the ſame paſſage at wa 294 of the fore- 
going book. is 
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Your own Ulyſſes! twice ten years detain d 
By woes and wand'rings from this hapleſs land : 
At length he comes ; but comes AGE un- 
known, 215 
And finding faithful, you, and you alone. | 
All elſe have caſt him from their very thought, 
Ev'n in their wiſhes, and their pray'rs, forgat ! 
Hear then, my friends! If Jave this arm ſuc- 
dcoeed, | |. 701 
And give yon' impious revellers to bleed, 220 
My care ſhall be, to bleſs your future lives 
With large poſſeſſions, and with faithful wives; 
Faſt by my palace ſhall your domes aſcend, 
And each on young Telemachus attend, 


And each be call'd his brother, and my friend. 


To give you firmer faith, now truſt your eye: 226 
Lo! the broad ſcar indented on my thigh, 
When with Autolychus's ſons, of yore, 


On Parnaſs' top I chas'd the tuſky boar. 


His ragged veſt then drawn aſide diſclos'd 5 
The ſign conſpicuous, and the ſcar expos'd : 


Ver. 213.] Thus may the rhymes be ſuperſeded: 
Your own Une whom at length reſtore 


Tauice ten cars ſuff” rings to his native ſhore, 
1s come at laſt | but come deſpis'd, unknown. 


Ver. 217.) Or thus? from an obvious motive: 
All elſe have caſt him from their very mind : 
E'en in their pray'rs no place their monarch finds. 


Ver. 231. — — and the ſear expos'd.] Ariſtotle treating « of 
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Eager, they view'd ; with joy they ſtood amaz d; 
With tear-full eyes o'er all their maſter gaz d 2 
ET} : 001 2 
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the different ſorts of Remembrances, chap. xvi. of his Poeticks, 

divides them into two kinds, zatural or adventitious ; the former 
ſort is ſimple and without art, which Poets uſe for want of 1 inven- 
tion; as for inſtance, when they bring about the diſcovery of a 
perſon by ſome natural mark or token upon the body; the latter 
are either marks upon the body, or ſcars occaſioned by ſome acci- 
dent, or token diſtinct from the body, ſuch as the caſket, &c. 

which Plautus and Terence uſe in the diſcovery of ſeveral perſons 
in their comedies : of this latter kind 1s this ſcar of Ulyſſes; it is 
an adventitious remembrance, and theſe remembrances (continues 
Ariſtotle) may be uſed with more or leſs art: thus in the caſe of 
this wound of Ulyſſes, it is uſed by Homer in a different way : 
Euryclea, lib. xix. deſcries it accidentally ; , Ulyſſes here ſhews it to 
Eumzus and Philztius voluntarily ; and it 1s certain that all thoſe 
marks which a Poet deſignedly and deliberately uſes to eſtabliſh 
any verity, have leſs ingenuity than thoſe which produce their 
effects undeſignedly and caſually, and conſequently the remem- 
brance in the nineteenth Odyſſey 1 is more ingenious than the ſecond 
diſcovery. The reaſon is, it ſhews no ingenuity to have recourſe 
to ſuch marks, when we have an intention to make the diſcovery : 

it cauſes no ſurpriſe nor variety, neither is it produced by any 
art or invention: on the contrary, the other in the nineteenth 
book ariſes from the ſubject, and not from the fancy of the Poet 
only. But, ſays Dacier, when Ariſtotle affirms that this preſent 
remembrance wants ingenuity, we are not yet to imagine that he 
condemns it; for it is a remembrance made by neceſſity. Ulyſles 
has not opportunity to wait till the diſcovery io made accidentally, 
as in the nineteenth book; he 1s abſolutely compelled to make it 
deſignedly, to engage Eumæus and Philztius in his cauſe, by 
plainly proving to them that he was the real Ulyſſes. If there- 
fore that hero ſhews leſs art in the manner of the remembrance, 
he ſhews more wiſdom in accommodating his conduct to the 
opportunity, and uſing the preſent conjuncture advantageouſly, to 
bring about his own re- eſtabliſnment. I will only further obſerve 
the judgment of Homer in making this diſcovery with the utmoſt 
brevity, concluding it in the compaſs of two verſes: he had be- 
fore enlarged upon the wound, and the reader is already fully 
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Around his neck their longing arms they caſt, 

His head, his ſhoulders, and his knees embrac'd : 

Tears follow'd tears; no word was in their 
pow'r, 236 

In ſolemn filence fell the kindly ſhow'r. 

The king too weeps, the king too graſps their 
hands, 

And moveleſs, as a marble fountain, ſtands. 

Thus had their joy wept down the ſettin 8 

ſun, 240 

But firſt the wiſe man ceas'd, and thus begun. 

Enough—on other cares your thought employ, 

For danger waits on all untimely joy. 

Full many foes, and fierce, obſerve us near; 
Some may betray, and yonder walls may hear. 
— 
inſtructed in the ſtory: there is likewiſe another reaſon that re- 
quĩres conciſeneſs ; the urgency of the time demands it, for Ulyſſes 


and Eumzus could not be long in conference without obſervation, 
and raiſing the jealouſy of the Suitors. P. 
Ver. 234.] Bad rhymes from Chapman : 
— — — — — Which made them cf? 
Their armes about him; his broade breſt embrac't, 
His necke and ſhoulders kift. | 


Ver. 236.] This couplet, of which the ſecond verſe is extremely 
beautiful, the tranſlator has interpolated. 
Ver. 239.] We have another interpolation in this line, which 
ſeems to border on extravagance. 
Ver.-242.) Theſe four verſes repreſent the following thought 
und portion of his author: 
Ceaſe from your tears and grief: leſt ſome deſcry 
As from the houſe they paſs; and tell within. 
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Re-efter then, not all at once, But ſtay 2466 
Some moments you, and let ine lead the way. | 
To me, negle&ed as I am, I know 
The haughty ſuitors will deny the bow; 
But thou, Eumus, as tis borne away, 250 
Thy maſter's weapon to his hand convey. | 
At ev'ry portal let ſome matron wait, 
And each lock faſt the welleanipacted gate : 
Cloſe let them keep, whate'er invades their ear 
Tho? arms, or ſhouts, or dying groans they hear. 
To thy ſtrict charge, Philætius! we conſign 256 
The court's main gate: to guard that * be 
thine. 

This faid, he firſt geturd: the faithful — 
At diſtance follow, as their king ordains. 
Before the flame Eurymachus now ſtands, 2860 
And turns the bow; and chafes it with his hands: 


Ver. 252. Ht ev'ry portal, &c/] This is a very neceſſary in- 
junction; Ulyſſes fears not only leſt any of the Suitors ſhould 
make his eſcape, but alſo leſt any of the women who were friends 
to the Suitors ſhould give information to tlieir partiſans abroad, 
and introduce them td their affiſtance. 'Eyarbins. P. 

Ver. 256. ] This couplet is conſtrücted from one in his Rape 
of the Lock, ii. 113. 


The drops to thee, Brillante! we conſign; 
And, Momentilla ! let the watch be thine. 
Ver. #58.] Thus his àuthör: 


He ſpake, and enter'd ſtraight t the pompous dome ; ; 
"Thien on Ris former feat His Nation tod: | 
Nor the two faithful Fairs fity4a Tong: behind. 
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Still the tough bow -unmoy'd.. The lofty -man 
Sigh'd from his mighty ſoul and thus began: 
I mourn the common cauſe; for, oh, my 
friends! I „nun 264 
On me, on all, what grief, 1 PR attends ? 
Not the loſt nuptials can affect me more, 
(For Greece has beauteous dames on ev'ry ſhore) 
But baffled thus! confeſs'd fo far below 
Ulyſſes. ſtrength, as not to bend his bow)! 


How ſhall all ages our attempt deride ? 270 


Our weakneſs ſcorn ?—Antinous thus reply'd. 
Not ſo, Eurymachus : that no man draws 
The wond'rous bow, attend another conſe. 
Sacred to Phoebus is the ſolemn day, 
Which eee we in games en waſte 


Ver. 266. Not the loft nuptials — —)] No doubt but Eury- 
machus miſrepreſents his real ſentiments, when he makes the loſs 
of Penelope of little importance; but his conduct is an exact 

re of human nature: when we have uſed our utmoſt endea- 
vours to obtain our deſires, and have failed in the attempt, the 
object immediately loſes its value, and we would be thought to 
deſpiſe it. To be eaſy under any diſappointment is the reſult of 
reaſon; but to ſeem to deſpiſe What we have been very ſollicitous 
to obtain, ariſes from the pride of our natures, which perſuades 
us to endeavour to cheat the world into an opinion that we have 
not been diſappointed: the remedy for this diſeaſe of our minds, 
is a regular conduct, and to hold the ballance even in all our 
affairs, that the ſcale be not . too gy or Sewage too 
low. P. 
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this reply, ſneaks, as well as 2 — with diffimulation ; ; he 
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Till the next dawn this ill-tim'd ſtrife forego, | 
And here leave fixt the ringlets in a row. 


Now bid the ſew'r approach, and let us join 
In due libations, and in rites divine; | 


So end our night : before the day fall Pag, 
The choiceſt off rings let Melanthius bring: 281 


is unwilling to give a true reaſon, and therefore invents a falſe 
one: the true reaſon why he defers the trial of the bow is, be- 
cauſe he fears his inability to draw it : the feigned reaſon is a pre- 
tended piety *paid to the day: it was a day to be obſerved reli- 
giouſſy, and he inſinuates that all ſports upon it are a profanation 
of it; and conſequently, Apollo being provoked, diſables them 
from drawing the bow, of which he is the patron. This is the 
reaſon why he propoſes to offer a libation, to atone for the abuſe 
of the day by their diverſions. But perhaps the reaſon why Anti- 
nous defers the exerciſe of the bow to the following day, is not 
becauſe he thought it unlawful to proceed in it, on the feſtival of 
Apollo; for why ſhould an exerciſe which was inſtituted in honour 
of that deity, be thought a profanation of the day? I ſhould 
therefore rather conclude, that the impiety intended by Antinous, 
was their omiſſion in not offering a ſacrifice to that God before 
they begun the trial, that he might proſper their endeavours: the 
"concluſion of his ſpeech makes this opinion probable: cc Let us 
« now defer the experiment, and offer ſacrifice in the morning 
« to Apollo, that he may give us ſucceſs in drawing the bow; 
which implies that they were unſucceſsful becauſe they had forgot 
to ſacrifice. I will only add, that Antinous mentions a goat. as 
an offering to Apollo; we have before ſeen bulls, ſheep and bul- 
locks offered to that deity ; the reaſon why a goat is a proper 
victim, I ſuppoſe is becauſe he is a rural God, and patron of 
ſhepherds, and therefore all kinds of beaſts were offered to him 
promiſcuouſlly, | P. 


Ver. 280.) Thus? with correcter rhymes: WEE 
Now bid the ſew'r prepare the 1 wine 
For due libation, and the rites divine. 
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Let then to Pheebus' name the fatted thighs 

Feed the rich ſmokes, high-curling to the ſkies. 

So ſhall the patron of theſe arts beſtow 

(For his the gift) the {kill to bend the bow. 285 
They heard well-pleas d: the ready heralds 

bring rol gui! 

The cleanſing waters from the limpid ſpring: 
The goblet high with roſy wine they crown'd, 
In order circling to the peers around. 

That rite compleat, up-roſe the thoughtful man, 
And thus his meditated ſcheme began. 291 
If what I aſk your noble minds approve, 
Ye peers and rivals in the royal love! 
Chief, if it hurt not great Antinous' ear, 
(Whoſe fage deciſion I with wonder hear) 295 
And if Eurymachus the motion pleaſe ; 
Give heav'n this day, and reſt the bow in peace. 
To-morrow let your arms diſpute the prize, 
And take it he, the favour'd of the ſkies ! 
But ſince till then, this trial you delay, 300 
Truſt it one moment to my hands to-day : 
Fain would I prove, before your judging eyes, 
What once I was, whom wretched you deſpiſe ; 
Ver. 292.] The ſame rhymes are in Chapman. 
Ver. 296.] Or thus: 


If wills Eurymachus, your efforts ceaſe : 
for the preſent terwinations cannot be deemed rhymes. 
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If yet this arm its antient force retain ; 

Or if my woes (a long- continued train) ani 

And wants and inſults, make me leſs than man ? 
Rage flaſh'd in light'ning from the ſuitors eyes, 

Yet mix'd with terrour at the bold emaprize; 

Antinous then: O miſerable guelt ! 

Is common ſenſe quite banuth'd from thy breaſt ? 

Suffic'd it not within the palace plac'd 311 

To fit diſtinguiſh'd, with our preſence grac'd, 

Admitted here with princes to confer, | 

A man unknown, a needy wanderer? 

To copious wine this inſolence we owe, 315 

And much thy betters wine can overthrow: 

The great Eurytion when this frenzy ſtung, 

Pirithous' roots with frantick riot rung; 


Ver. 306.] Or thus, for a better rhyme : 
And wants and inſults, make my ⁊uiſpes vain. 


Ver. 318. Pirithous” roofs, &c.] The ſtory of the Centaur 1s 
this : Pirithous, a Lapithite, marrying Hippodamia the daughter 
of Adraftus, invited the Centaurs and Lapithæ to his nuptials ; 
the Centaurs drinking to great exceſs, and offering violence to 
the bride, engaged them in a quarrel ; Eurytion was the perſon 
who began the diſorder, and the war that enſued became fatal to 
the whole nation of the Centaurs. Horace alludes to this hiſtory. 

« At nequis modici tranſiliat munera liberi, 

«« Centaurea monet cum Lapithis rixa ſuper mero 

e PDebellata — — 
The Lapithites'were a people of Theſſaly inhabiting the moun- 
tains Pindus and Othrys ; the Centaurs were their neighbours, and 
dwelt in mount Pelion. This war between the Lapithites and the 
Centaurs probably laſted about a year: for it began on the day of 
the nuptials of Pirithous, and on the day that his fan Polypztes 
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Boundleſs the Centaur rag'd ; *till one and all 
The heroes roſe, and dragg'd him from the 
hall; | 320 
His noſe they ſhorten'd, and his ears they lit, 
And ſerit him ſober'd home, with better wit. 
Hence with long war the double race was curſt, 
Fatal to all, but to th' aggreſſor firſt. 
Such fate I propheſy our gueſt attends, 325 
If here this interdicted bow he bends : 
Nor ſhall theſe walls ſuch infolence contain; 
The firſt fair wind tranſports him o'er the main ; 


was born, he obtained a deciſive victory over the Centaurs, and 
drove them from mount Pelion. Thus lib. ii. ver. 896. of the 
Thy troops Argiſſa, Polypætes leads 
And Eleon, ſhelter'd by Olympus? ſhades ; 
Sprung from Pirithous of immortal race, 
The fruit of fair Hippodame's embrace, 
That day when hurld from Pelion's cloudy head 
To diſtant dens the ſhaggy Centaurs fled. 
This hiſtory is at large related by Ovid, Metam. xii. He calls 
Eurytion by the name of Eurytus, and deſcribes the nuptial feaſt 
in a cave, and not in the palace of Pirithous. Thus Mr. Dryden, 
In a cool cave's receſs the treat was made, 
Whoſe entrance trees with ſpreading boughs o'erſhade : 
'There one more brutal of the brutal brood, 
Or whether wine or beauty fir'd his blood, 
Or both at once ; beheld with luſtful eyes 
The bride, at once, reſoly'd to make his prize: 
Down went the board; and faſt'ning on her hair 
He ſeiz'd with ſudden force the frighted fair: 
*Twas Eurytus began. — — 
Ver. 321.] Thus Ogilby: 


Cropt both his ears, and up his nofiits Be. 
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Where Echetus to death the guilty brings, 
(The worſt of mortals, ev'n the worſt of kings.) 
Better than that, if thou approve our chear, 331 
Ceaſe the mad ſtrife, and ſhare our bounty here. 

To this the queen her juſt diſlike expreſt : 
Tis impious, prince! to harm the ſtranger- gueſt, 
Baſe to inſult who bears a ſuppliant's name, 335 
And fome reſpect Telemachus may claim. 
What if th* Immortals on the man beſtow 
Sufficient ſtrength to draw the mighty bow ? 
Shall I, a queen, by rival chiefs ador'd, 
Accept a wand'ring ſtranger for my lord? 340 
A hope ſo idle never touch'd his brain: 
Then eaſe your boſoms of a fear ſo vain. 
Far be he baniſh'd from this ſtately ſcene 
Who wrongs his princeſs with a thought ſo mean. 

O fair! and wiſeſt of ſo fair a kind! 345 
(Reſpectful thus Eurymachus rejoin'd) | 
Mov'd by no weak ſurmiſe, but ſenſe of ſhame, 
We dread the all-arraigning voice of Fame; 

| — 


" Vow. 330. } The reader, who recollects ſome former nk 
on the Iliad reſpecting the ſatirical propenſity of our tranſlator, 
when 4ings preſented themſelves to his imagination, will not 
wonder at the boldneſs of the elimax in the verſe before us. 
. 332.] Ogilby has a neat line: 

t With us ſit ſtill, but not with us compare. 


75 Vue 337-] This thought is foreign to his author. There is 
_—_— unſuitable” to the Greek in the following ſubſtitution : 


| What, if the ranger 5 far hands ſhould ſhew=—. 
Vor. V. | 
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We dread the cenſure of the meaneſt flave, 
The weakeſt woman : all can wrong the brave. 
% Behold what wretches to the bed pretend 351 
Of that brave chief whole bow they cu d not 
In came a beggar of the ſtrolling crew, 
And did what all thoſe princes could not do.“ 
Thus will the common voice our deed defame, 
And thus poſterity upbraid our name. 336 
To whom the queen. If Fame engage yout 


views, | | 
Forbear thoſe acts which infamy purſues ; 


 h—— 


Ver. 354.] This is feeble, and not accurate. Perhaps, the 
following ſabſtitution is not liable to either cenſure : ; 
1 He ſtrang the bow, and ſent an arrow' through. 

Ver. 357. — — — , Fame engage your wiews, 
| ' © Porbear thiſe ads which infamy purſues.) 
This anſwer pf Penelope is very ſevere and very jaſt. Euryma- 
chus (obſerves Dacier) had faid, If this beggar draus the. how, 
we ſhall loſe our reputation: Penelope anſwers, It js in vain to 
be ſolkcitous about your reputation, when your lives ate a ſeries 
of infamous actions: fame is the reward of good, and ſhame the 
portion of baſe and unworthy deeds: it is no diſhonour to a 
prince to be ſurpaſſed by a beggar in ſtrength, but a prince is 
more infamous than a beggar, if his actions betray him to be u 
worſe man; a baſe action ſinks him into contempt, and taints his 
nobility. The words in Homer ate, i Mine revre riet; 
which Euſtathius thus explains; Why do you overlook the greater 
diſhonour, and are thus afraid of rifles? and, adds Dacier, the 
ſentiment 1s Juſt and happy: theſe; princes place diſgrace where it 
is not; they think it a ſhame to yield in ſtrength zo this Rewpger, 
which is really no ſhame ; mere ſtrength is the praiſe of a beaſt, 
not of a prince: on the contrary, what is really a ſhame, they 
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Wrong and oppreſſion no renown can raiſe ; 
Know, friend! that virtue is the path to praiſe, 
The ſtature of our gueſt, his port, his face, 257 
Speak him deſcended from no yulgar race. 
To him the bow, as he delires, convey; 

And to his hand if Phoebus give the day, 
Hence, to reward his merit, he ſhall bear 365 
A two- edg d falchion, and a ſhining ſpear, 
Embroider'd fandals, a rich cloak and veſt, 

And ſafe conveyance to his port of reſt. 

O royal mother ! ever-honour'd name! 
Permit me (cries Telemachus) to claim ze 
A ſon's juſt right. No Grecian prince but I 
Has paw'r this bow to grant, or to deny. 
Wr they prey open a bing, ho was een 

; they act a thouſand inſolent and baſe deeds, and yet 

— no diſcredit. This is an unhappy, and I wiſh it were 
an unjuſt, picture of human nature; we deceive ourſelyes with 
falſe notions both of ſhame and glory, and we may apply the 
words of Terence to this purpoſe : 

— — —- —- - — Hic, ubi opus eſt, 

« Non verentur: illic ubi non opus eſt, ibi verentur. 
Praiſe is only to be obtained by virtue, and fame is the certain 


reward of it: ill-nature or envy may eclipſe it, hut it will prevail 
and break out into glory. 49 P. 
Ver. 366.) This ſpeech is excellently done: bat the reader 
may ſee a fimple thought, omitted by our tranſlator, in Ogilby : 
5 A ſword, a pair of ſandals, and a ſpear, 
That he nor dogs nor men ſhall need to * 
Ver. 372.] Thus Hobbes: | 
Mother, to give the bow, or to deny't 


Is in m r. 
G 2 
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Of all that Tthaca's rough hills contain, 

And all wide Elis“ courſer-breeding plain, 

To me alone my father's arms deſcend; 373 
And mine alone they are, to give or lend. 
Retire, oh queen ! thy houſhold taſk reſume, 
Tend, with thy maids, the labours of the loom; 


Ver. 377. Retive, of oh queen ! &c. 1 This fpeech has hn accuſed 
of too great a liberty, and as wanting in reſpect from a ſon to a 
mother: Telemachus ſpeaks with authority, when he ought to 
have ſhewed obedience and filial duty. But cheſe criticks miflake 
the deſign and intention of Telemachus ; he ſpeaks directly to 
Penelope, but obliquely and intentionally to tho Suitors : It is for 
this reaſon that he ſays he is ſupreme in the palace, v1z. to let 
them know that he will not give up the ſway into their power. 
He tells Penelope that the bow ſhall be uſed as he directs; this is 
done to intimidate the Sujtors, and prepare the way for the deli- 
very of it to Ulyſſes, contrary to their injunctions to Eumæus. 

The verſes are the ſame with thoſe in the vith of the Iliad. 
There Hector ſpeaks to Andromache, a tender huſband to a fond 
wife, and the ſpeech was never taxed with any want of love and 
kindneſs. In that place Hector remembers that he is an huſband, 
yet forgets not that he is an hero. In this Telemachus deviates not 
from the duty of a ſon, yet ſpeaks i in the character * ay of a 


rince. 

Euſtathius excellently enlarges upon \ the words of Telemachus. 
There is an abſolute neceſſity that Penelope ſhould withdraw, that 
ſhe might not be preſent at the ſcene of blood and flaughter. It 
is for the ſame reaſon that the Poet introduces Minerva caſting 
her into a profound ſleep, that ſhe might be entirely ignorant of 
the death of the Suitors : this is abſolutely neceſſary ; for if he 
ſhe had been acquainted that Ulyſſes was returyed, and the Suitors 
ſlain by his hand, there could have been no room for the inter- 
view between Ulyſſes and Penelope in the ſucceeding parts of the 
Odyſſey. 

But is not Minerva 1 upon too ſmall an occaſion, only 
to caſt Penelope into a ſlumber? Would not nature have worked 
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The bow, the darts, and arms of chivalry, 


Theſe cares to man belong, and moſt to me. 380 
Mature beyond his years, the queen admir'd 
His fage reply, and with her train retir'd : 
There in her chamber as ſhe fat apart, 7 
Revolv'd his words, and plac'd them in her 
heart. ' 

On her Ulyſſes then ſhe fr d her fol, 385 
Down her fair cheek the tears abundant roll, 


the ſame effect without the aſſiſtance of the Goddeſs? I have 
already remarked, that machines are not always uſed out of neceſ- 
ſity, but frequently for ornament, to dignify the poetry and create 
ſurpriſe by the appearance of a deity. But here the Poet brings 
down Minerva, to give credibility to the ſtory; for though it be 
true that nature is. ſufficient to produce this effect, yet that it 
ſhould operate in the critical and exact moment, when the Poet 
has occaſion for it, is in ſome. degree incredible: the Poet there- 
fore to reconcile the relation to probability, introduces a præter- 


natural ſleep, occaſioned by the immediate operation of a God- 
deſs. p P, 


Compare Fenton's verſion of the ſame lines in book i. ver. 455. 
Ver. 381. — — — the queen admir'd | 
His ſage reply — —] 
Penelope is amazed at the free remonſtrance of Telemachus ; ſhe 
is ignorant of the reaſon of it, yet immediately retires, not 
44 but his words flowed from a juſt eauſe, and not from a 
want of filial duty: ſhe is therefore ſaid by the Poet to lodge his 


words in her * — n time ſhould unfold the myſtery. 
Dacier. "_ P, 


In much the ſame manner ogaby proceeds : 
The queen her ſon's direction much admires, 
And ſtraight to her apartment thence retires. 
9 G 3 
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Till gentle Pallas, piteous of her cries, 
In ſlumber clos'd her filver-ſtreaming eyes. 

Now thro' the preſs the bow Eumæus bore, 
And all was riot, noife, and wild uproar. 390 
Hold, lawleſs ruftick ! whither wiſt thou go? 
To whottii, inſenfate, doſt thou beat the bow? 
Exil'd for this to ſome ſequeſter'd den, 

Far from the ſweet ſociety of men, 

To thy own dogs a prey thou thalt be made; 395 

If heav'n and Phoebus lend the Suitors aid. 

Thus they. Aghaſt he laid the weapon down, 

But bold Telemachus thus urg'd him on. 

TRE falſe fla ve, and flight their empty 

words; 

What ? hopes the fool to pleaſe ſo many lords? 40 

Young as I am, thy prince's vengeful hand 

Stretch'd forth in wrath, ſhall drive thee from 
the land. 

Oh ! could the vigour of this arm as well 

TH' oppreſſive Suitors from my walls expell ! 


ds — 


| Ver: 585.) The Word cries is Litto , 110 has tb 
uſe but ko facilicate the rhyms. Thus! | 


Till gentle Pallas, , Piteous of her Nee, 00 

O'er her pin'd eyes the weil of lumber throws. 
Ver. 390.] Thus Milton, Par, Loſt, ii, 544. 

— — — Hell ſcarce hotds the * rue. 


Ver. 398. Might we ſubſtitute 
—_ — ——— 1 
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Then what a ſhoal of lawleſs men ſhould go 40g 

To fill with tumult the dark courts below ? 
The Suitors with a ſcornful ſmile ſurvey 

The youth, indulging in the genial day, 

Eumæus, thus encourag'd, haſtes to bring 

The ſtrife-full bow, and gives it to the king. 4:5 

Old Euryclea calling then aſide, 

Hear what Telemachus enjoins (he cry'd) 


Ver. 405.] This is not agreeable to his author. Ogilby dogs 
not want fidelity : 
I with a miſchief ſoon would ſend them henee, 
Who act with ſo much pride and infolence. 


Ver. 407. The Suitors wvith a ſeornful ſmile, &c.] Spondanus 
believes they laugh out of contempt of Telemachus; Dacier, be- 
cauſe they believe the time come which is to end all their doubts 
by the matriage of Penelope; they hope to draw the bow, and 
this hope mollifies their anger. But all theſe reaſons (as well as 
thoſe of Euſtathius) ſeem to be rather invented than natural: we 
may find a ſufficient reaſon of their laughter, from the ſharpneſs 
of Telemachus towards Eumæus; they rejoice to ſee an enemy 
(for ſuch they eſteem Eumzus) miſuſed, and this will likewiſe 
give a reaſon why the Poet adds, that they ceaſed their anger 
againſt Telemachus, namely, becauſe he gratifies their ill will by 
threatening Eumæus. P. 


Ver. 412. Hear what Telemachus enjoins, &c.) It is very evi- 
dent that this command proceeds not from Telemachus but Ulyſſes : 
it was Ulyſſes who gave directions to ſhnt the door of the womens 
apartment; but Eumeus is ignorant that Euryclea was acquainted 
with the return of Ulyſſes, and therefore ſpeaks as from Telema- 
chus. He knew very well that ſhe would obey the orders of 
Telemachus, but if ſhe had not been acquainted with the return 
of Ulyſſes, the would have made ſome hefitation, believing the 
dern i he oily ger and oe dirt, Exfathie. : 
» | a | 0 4 ; 
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At ev'ry portal let ſome matron wait, 
And each lock faſt the well compacted gate; 


And if unuſual ſounds invade their ear, 415 
If arms, or ſhouts, or dying groans they hear, 
Let none to call or iſſue forth preſume, 
But cloſe attend the labours of the loom. 
Her prompt obedience on his order waits; 
los d in an inſtant were the palace gates. 420 
n the ſame moment forth Philætius flies, 
ecures the court, and with a cable ties 
he utmoſt gate; (the cable ſtrongly wrought 
Of Byblos' reed, a ſhip from Ægypt brought) 
Then unperceiv'd and ſilent at the board 425 
His ſeat he takes, his eyes upon his lord. 
And now his well-known bow the maſter bore, 
Turn'd on all ſides, and view'd it o'er and o'er: 


, 


| — 
Ver. 413.] See above, verſe 252. 


Ver. 417.] The rhyme might be mended thus : 
Let none call out, or iſſue from the room. 
Ver. 423. — — — (the cable ſtrongly wrought 
OF Byblos? reed, — — —1 
The word in the Greek is SUM, which we are not to underſtand 
of the Zgyptian Papyrus, but it is derived from Bicae- or HHε 
a plant growing in the marſhes of Egypt, Borams yuPrps warty, 
that bears the reſemblance of the Papyrus, as Euſtathius explains 
it. Of this plant the antients made their cordage ; on the top of 
it there grew fibrous threads reſembling hair, and thus Strabo de- 
ſcribes it, se- 5 in Ghnps xv vairu, a . twig, bear- 
ing, as it were, Pair on the top of it. 51 » 
Ver. 428. Turn d on all fides, ATP er nds er] This | 
little particularity is not inſerted in vain: Ulyſſes is ready to 
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Leſt time or worms had done the weapon wrong, 
Its o owner abſent, and mg ſo long. 430 


% a4 + 


ons . like At 1 che man 5 38 
Or elſe wou'd copy; or in bows he deals; | 
Perhaps he makes them, or perhaps he 8 
Heav'n to this wretch (another cry'd) be kind!) 
And bleſs, in all to which he ſtands inclin'd, 68. 
With ſuch good fortune as he now ſhall find. 
Heedleſs he heard them; but diſdain'd N - 
The bow peruſin 8 . exacteſt * 


engage in a terrible combat; it is therefore very neceſſary to: be 
curious in the examination of the bow, to be certain that he 
might depend upon it: if he had obſerved that it had been de- 
cayed through time, his prudence would have furniſhed him with 
ſome other inſtrument. Euſtathius is of opinion that this whole 
bow was made of horn, becauſe lie denotes worms that breed in 
horn: the bow, ſays that author, was made of horn, and not of 
wood, like the Scythian bows. This, it muſt be confeſſed, is not 
entirely ſatis factory, becauſe the bows were antiently tipt or 
pointed at the extremities with horn; and to this horn Ulyſſes 
may refer. But the other opinion is mot probable, and Ovid 
thus underſtood it : 
| «« Penelope vires juvenum tentabat! in arcu, : 
«« Qui latus argueret corneus arcus erat.” P. 


Ver. 434.] There is more drollery, than good faith, in this 
tranſlation. Chapman keeps cloſer to his author's words : 


A cunning rogue he is at any ill. 

Ver. 435-] Ogilby is not unſucceſsful : | 
May Fortune him a ſpecial favour ſend... 
And not before, until this bow he bend. 


Ver. 439.] An elegant expreſſion; . e I proſyme, from 
Ogilby : 
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Then, 20 ſome heay'nly minſtrel, taught to 
fing 


High notes jeſponſive to the trembling ſtring, 441 
To ſome new ſtrain when he adapts the lyre, 
Or the dumb late refits with vocal wire, 
Relaxes, ſtrains, and draws them to and fro; 
So the great maſter drew the mighty bow : 445 
And drew with eaſe. One hand aloft diſplay'd 
The bending horns, and one the ſtring eſſay'd. 


o 
* 
90 0 = =_ . 


Thus leer d the ſuitors, whilſt Ulyſſes "M0 
Ihe able bow, perufing it all o're. 
With no leß elegance Milton, Par. Loſt, viii. 267. 
wy Myſelf I then peru#'s, and limb by limb 
Survey'd. 

Ver. 440. Then, as ſome heav'nly minſtrel, &c.] Euſtathius 
confelles himſelf to be greatly pleaſed with this compariſon ; it is 
very juſt, and well ſuited to the purpoſe; the ſtrings of the lyre 
repreſent che bow-ſtring, and the eaſe with which the lyriſt 
fetches them, admirably paints the facility with which Ulyſſes 
draws the bow. When fimilitudes are borrowed from an object 
entirely different from the ſabje& which they are brought to illuſ- 
trate, they give us a double fatisfaQtion, as they ſurpriſe us by 


ſhewing an agreement between ſuch things in which there ſeems 
to be the greateſt diſagreement. P. 


Vet. 444-] Our tranſlator had not a clear perception of his 
e in this paſſage. I ſhall give Mr. Cowper's 
verſion: 

As when, ben a bard 
Unlab'ring ſtrains the chord to a new lyre, 
The twiſted entrails of a ſheep below 
With fingers nice inſerting, and above; 


With fuch facility Vlyſfes bent 
His own huge bow. 


zb wr: HOMER's ODYSSEY. gt 
From his eſſaying hand the ſtring let fly 
Twang d hort and Hap, like the fhicill Wr 


cty. 
A gen' ral ortet fan tere all " race,” 458 
Sunk was each heart, and pale was &v'ty face. 
Signs from above enſt' d: the unfblding fky 
In n light ning burſt; Jove thunder d from on tn hight 


1 ff. — — the frin 

| == the tre lr lutr the ret fta, cry. 
The compariſok is not intended to repreſent the ſwettneſd of the 
found, but 22 the quality and nature of it; and means a harſh 
or fatithg found; of fotnewhat rough, drörtavv, 40 Eiſtechies in- 
terprets i ; ſuch a ſound as the fwallow makes when ſhe ſmgs by 
ſtarts, and not in one even tenour. The ſwallow is inharmonious, 
and Ariſtophanes uſes xu were in his frogs ; to fignify thoſe 
who are enemies to the Mufes; 2 — 
2 ſhrill, barſh, or Nei ſound. 14 P. 


ver. 449-1 Tha Ogitby: 
Then thking up, he #adig/ the Ne. qevich't trig, 
Which like a ſwallow's Griller voice did ring. 


Ver. 452. Signs from above AJ The ſignal of battle is 
here given in thunder by Jupiter, as in the eleventh book of the 
Iliad. 

+ Jove, whale thunder ſpoke his wrath, diſtill d 
Red drops of blood o'er all the fatal keld: 


And again, 

That inſtant Juno and the martial maid 

In happy thunders promis'd Greece their Aid. 
This prepares us for the preatiieſs of the — aMion, which 
is uſhered in with thunder from heaven: and we are not ſurpriſed 
to ſee Ulyſſes defeat his enemies, when Jupiter declares himſelf 
in his favour: Hoiner calls this thunder a ſign and a prodigy: R 
is 4 figh, becauſe it predicts the event; and a prodigy, becauſe 
the thunder proceeds from n ſerene fey. E2fatbivs. P. 

So Chapman : 
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Fir'd at the call of Heav'n's almighty lord, 
He ſnatch d the ſhaft that litter d on the board: 
(Faſt by, the reſt lay ſleepin g in the ſheath, 456 
But ſoon to fly the meſſengers of death.) 

Now btyag, as he was, the cord he drew, 
Thro' ev'ry ringlet levelling his view ; = 
Then notch'd the ſhaft, releas'd, and: gave it} 

wing; 
The whizzing arrow vvaniſh'd from the ſtrin g. 461 
Sung on direct, and threaded ew'ry ring. 
The ſolid gate its fury ſcarcely bounds; 
Pierc'd thro' and thro', the ſolid gate reſounds. 

Then to the prince. Nor have I wrought thee 

ſhame z 5 465 
Nor err'd this hand unfaithful to its aim; 
Nor prov'd the toil too hard; nor have I loſt 
That antient eien, once * 2. and boaſt. 


The aire with thunder. 
Ver. 48 5.] By the ſingle term glitter'd, our poet has very 
happily and comprehenſively expreſſed his author's word naked, 
or . out of the quiver. 


er. 460.] Chapman employs che ſame term of art: 
: — — — — > it then, and drew. 
Ver. 467. — — — nor have 1 loft 
2: That antient vigour — —] 55 
Ulyſſes ſpeaks not thus out of vanity, but ſolely to confirm the 
courage of Telemachus, and his two friends, Eumæus and Philz- 
tius. He ſets his vigour before their eyes, that they may have 
confidence in it in the ſucceeding engagement. P. 
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Ill I deſerv'd theſe haughty peers diſdain 
Now let them comfort their dejected train, 40 
In ſweet repaſt the preſent hour employ, 
Nor wait *till ev'ning for the genial joy: 
Then to the lute's ſoft voice prolong the night; 
Muſick, the banquet's moſt refin'd delight. 

He faid, then gave a nod; and at the word 475 
Telemachus girds on his ſhining ſword. 


Faſt by his father's ſide he takes his ſtand ; 
The beamy jav'lin lightens in his hand. 


Ver. 471. In fweet repaſt the preſent hour employ, 
Nor wait till ev ning = —] 
This circumſtance is very noceſſary; Ulyſſes excites the Suitors to 
ſupper by day-light, becauſe it would be more eaſy for him to 
aſſault them while they fat at table; the poſture would give him 
ſome advantage ; and he adds before evening, becauſe if they had 
ſupped by the light of the torch, upon extinguiſhing it, they had 
greatly embarraſſed him, and perhaps rendered his deſigns in- 
effectual through the benefit of the darkneſs. Neither is it with- 
out reaſon that he propoſes ſinging and muſick; he does it to 
draw away their thoughts from any jealouſy of intended violence ; 
and by this method he gives the aſſault unexpectedly, and begins 
che ſlaughter before they are prepared to make any oppoſition. P. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The Death of the Suitors. 


[JEYSSES begins the flaughter of the Suitors by the 

death of Antinous. He declares himſelf, and lets fly 
his arrows at the reſt, Telemachus aſſiſts, and brings 
arms for his father, himſelf, Eumæus and Philætius. 
Melanthius does the ſame for the wocers. Minerva en- 
courages Ulyſſes in the ſhape of Mentor. The Suitors 
are all flain, only Medon and Phemius are ſpared. Me- 
lanthius and the unfaithful ſervants are executed. The 
reſt acknowledge their maſter with all demonſtrations of 
Joy. P. 


Vol. V. H 


NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


WE are now come to the great event or cataſtrophe of the 
Odyſſey, which is the deſtruction of the Suitors. The 
manner by which the Poet conducts it, has been praiſed and cen- 
ſured, by ſome as noble and heroick, by others as romantick and 
incredible: it is therefore highly neceſſary to vindicate Homer 
in the chief action of the whole poem, that he may not be found 
culpable, in the place where he ought to be the moſt exact, and 
draw his hero to the beſt advantage. The objection made againſt 
this deciſive action is, that the Poet makes Ulyſſes perform im- 
poſſibilities ; no one perſon, with ſuch ſmall aſſiſtance, being able 
to deſtroy above an hundred enemies. It is no anſwer to ſay that 
Pallas deſcends to aid Ulyſſes, for it has been already proved, that 
all incidents which require a divine probability, ſhould be ſo dif- 
engaged from the action, that they may be ſubſtrated from it 
without deſtroying it; whereas this action is eſſential to it. No 
leſs a critic than Longinus, chap. vii. condemns Homer ; for, 
enumerating the faults of the Odyſſey, he thus proceeds: To 
<< theſe may be added the abſurdities he commits, in the account 
c of the deſtruction of Penelope's Suitors.” And Scaliger, lib. v. 
of his Poeticks, is of the ſame opinion: Ulyſſes interfecit arcu 
procos, inter quo & ipſum tantillum eſſet intervalli : quare omnes mul 
in eum impetum non fecerunt? The ſtrength of this objection lies 
in the omiſſion of the Suitors in not ruſhing at once upon Ulyſſes 
in an united body: now this was impoſſible, he ſtood upon the 
threſhold in a narrow paſs, and by this advantage he was able to 
make it good againſt a great inequality of numbers. It is not 
difficult to bring inſtances of a like nature from undoubted hiſtory: 
Cocles alone defended the bridge over the Tyber againſt the 
whole army of Porſena, and ſtood unmoveable till the Romans 
broke it down behind him. And Leonidas the Spartan general 
defended the paſs of Thermopyle with a ſmall number, againſt 
three millions of Perſians led by Xerxes; and if he had not been 
betrayed, he would have probably defeated his whole army. In. 
both theſe inſtances there was a greater inequality of numbers, 
than between Ulyſſes and the Suitors, The reader will be recon- 
Ciled to the probability of theſe relations, if he conſiders that 
the whole buſineſs of war was antiently decided by mere ſtrength 
of body : fire-arms now ſet all men upon a nearer level; but in 
theſe early ages, the ſtrongeſt perſon was the greateſt hero; a 
man of ſuperiour and uncommon ſtrength drove his enemies before 
H 2 


. NOTE PRELIMINARY. 
® 


him like an army of boys, and with as much facility. From this 


obſervation it is evident, that Homer ſcarce tranſgreſſes the 
bounds of hiſtorick truth, when he deſcribes Achilles chaſing whole 
ſquadrons of Trojans: he wrote according to the manners of hs 
times, and drew after the life, though ſometimes he improved a 
' feature to give grace to the picture of his hero: thus in the ſcrip- 
ture, from the mere advantage of ficength, we ſee a ſingle Goliah 
defy the whole armies of Iſrael. 

' Rapin commends the conduct of Homer in bringing about the 
deſtruction of the Suitors. The unravelling the whole Odyſley 
(ſays that author) by their deaths, is very great, and very be- 
coming an hero; that whole ſtory is dreſſed up in colours fo de- 
cent, and at the ſame time ſo noble, that antiquity can hardly 
match any part of the narration ; here Homer has diſplayed him- 
ſelk to the beſt advantage. I wiſh Rapin had given his reaſons, 
and not run into a general commendation : but we ſhall be ſuffici- 
ently convinced of the judgment of Homer in deſcribing the 
Suitors falling chiefly by Ulyſſes, if we conſider the nature of 
epic poetry. The chief action is to be performed by the hero 
af the poem : thus Hector falls by Achilles; Turnus by Aneas: 
the death of the Suitors is the chief action of the Odyſſey, and 
therefore it is neceſſarily to be executed by Ulyſſes ; for if any 
other perſon had performed it, that perſon would have done an 
action more noble than the hero of the poem, and eclipſed his 
glory. It is for the fame reaſon that the Poet refuſes all eaſy 
methods to re- eſtabliſſi Ulyſſes: he throws him into difficulties 
which he is to ſurmount by his own proweſs and magnanimity. 
Homer might eaſily have raiſed an army, and placed Ulyſſes at 
the bead 6f it; but the more difficult way being moſt conducive 
to his honour, he rejects all eaſy methods, ſhe ws him ſtruggling 
With infinite hazards, out of which he extricates himſelf perſonally 

7 his wiſdom and courage. By this means he compleats the"cha- 

er of His hero, leaves a noble image of his worth upon the 

minds of che bages, and makes hind go off the ſta * with wr 

utmoſt ap applauſe i * 
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HEN fierce the hero o'er the threſhold 
ſtrode ; 5 
Stript of his rags, he blaz'd out like a God. 
g ; 3 


N O r 8. 


Ver. 1. Then ferce the hero o'er the threſhold frrode, &c. ] Plato 
was particularly ſtruck with the beauty of theſe lines: in his 
dialogue intitled In, p. 145. Socrates thus ſpeaks : © When 
« you repeat the verſes of Homer emphatically, and raviſh the 
* whole audience, whether it be the paſſage where he ſings how 
« Ulyſſes leaps upon the threſhold, diſcovers himſelf to the 
« Suitors, aid pours his arrows before his feet: or where Achilles 
e ruſhes upon Hector; or where he paints the lamentations of 
« Heeaba; Priam, or Atidromache ; tell me, are you any longer 
« maſter of your own. paſſions ?. are you not tranſported ? and 
« rayiſhed with, divine fury, think yourſelf preſent: at the very 
« actions, either in Ithaca, r Troy 5 It muſt indeed be 

3 


102 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book xxiI. 
Full in their face the lifted bow he' bore, 


And quiver'd deaths, a formidable ſtore ; 


Before his feet the rattling ſhow'r he threw, 5 
And thus terrific, to the Suitor crew. 

One vent'rous game this hand has won to-day, 
Another, princes ! yet remains to play ; 
Another mark our arrow muſt attain. 


Phcebus aſſiſt! nor be the labour vain. 10 


allowed, that Homer here paints to the life; we ſee Ulyſſes, his 
motion, his attitude, and the noble fury with which he begins the 
onſet. The Poet intereſts us in the cauſe of his hero, and we 
fight on his fide againſt his enemies. 

Euſtathius obſerves, that inſtead of pax®- the Zolians wrote 
Bpaxo; an obſervation of too little importance to have been re- 


garded, if he had not given us a fragment of Sappho as a rw” 
of 1 it. 


TIC & A arkaidrie day, vod 
Ox imigapiry Ta Braxia ν,jf 

Ex Tor oÞvpay ; 3 
which he thus explains, : | 

What ruſtic beauty dreſs'd in ella es 

Detains my lover from his Sappho's arms ? 
The circumſtance of throwing the arrows before his feet is not 
inſerted without a reaſon ; Ulyſſes could reach them from thence 


with more facility and expedition, than if they had hung at his 
ſhoulder in the quiver. | P. 


Ver. 2.] This compariſon is interpolated by the tranſlator. 
Thus ? 
Then gain'd the chief the threſhold with a bound, 
And threw his tatter'd rayment to the ground. | 
Ver. ] Homer ſays only, fill of arrows ; but Hobbes in a 
ſimilar peripbraſis to that of our poet, with unuſual elegance: 
| With bow in hand and arrows tipt with death. 


Ver. 10. Phzbus aft!) Ulyſſes addreſſes a prayer to Apollo 
to give ſucceſs to his preſent — 3 he directs it to him, be- 
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Swift as the word the parting arrow ſings, 
And bears thy fate, Antinous, on its wings: 
Wretch that he was, of unprophetick ſoul ! 
High in his hands he rear d the golden bowl; 


Ev'n then to drain it lengthen d out his breath; 15 
Chang'd to the deep, the bitter draught of death: 
For Fate who fear'd amidſt a feaſtful band? 
And Fate to numbers by a ſingle hand? 


cauſe he is the God of Archery; and he contludes in four words, 
in compliance with the exigence of the time, which will not per- 
mit him to ſpeak at large. This prayer to Apollo confirms my 
obſervation, that Penelope propoſed the trial of the bow in 
honour of that deity, and we find that it was cuſtomary from a 
remarkable paſſage in the Iliad, lib. iv. 

But firſt to ſpeed thy ſhaft, addreſs thy vow 

To Lycian Phcebus with the ſilver bow: 

And ſwear the firſtlings of the flock to pay 

On Zelia's altars to the god of day. 


It is from the urgency of the time that the ſpeech of Ulyſſes, as 
well as the prayer, is conciſe : it would have been very injudi- 
Cious, when he was ready to aſſault his enemies unexpectedly, to 
have prefaced the onſet with a long oration; this would have 
given them an alarm, and time to make an oppoſition.” . P. 


Ver. 11.] This intervening deſcription is ſupremely elegant 
in the verſion of our conſummate artiſt. 


Ver. 18. And Fate to numbers by a fingle band p] This parti- 
cular is very artful ; the Poet while he writes, ſeems to be ſur- 
priſed at the difficulty of the enterpriſe he is about to relate. He 
is in doubt of the great event, and ſtands till in admiration of 
it. This has a double effect; it ſets the courage of Ulyſſes in a 
ſtrong point of light, who executes what might be almoſt thought 
an impoſſibility; and at the ſame time it excellently contributes 
to make the ſtory credible ; for Homer appears to be held in 
ſuſpenſe by the greatneſs of the action; an intimation that nothing 
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Full thro' his throat Ulyſſes' weapon paſt, 
And pierc'd the neck. He falls, and breathes his 

hſt. | 20 
The tumbling goblet the wide floor o'erflows, 
A ftream of gore burſt ſpouting from his . 
Grim in convulſive agonies he ſprawls : 


Before him ſpurn'd, the loaded table falls, 
And ſpreads the pavement with a mingled flood 2; 
Of floating meats, and wine, and human blood. 
Amaz'd, confounded, as. they ſaw him fall, 
Uproſe the throngs tumultuous round the hall; 
O'er all the dome they caſt a haggard eye, 
Each look'd for arms, in vain; no arms were 
nigh : 30 
but the real truth and deference to veracity eould extort from him 
2 belief of it: thus by ſeeming to make the relation improbable, 
the Poet eſtabliſhes the probability of it. Eufathius. F. 
Ver. 22. A ftream of gore burſt ſpouting — —) The word in 
the original is a, which commonly ſignifies a pipe or muſical 
inſtrument: the antients (obſerves Euſtathius) uſed it to denote a 
fountain; here therefore it. implies a flux or fountain of blood; 
apr; HZaxirhowe aipat, the word therefore very happily paints 
the blood ſpouting from the noſtrils, as from a fountain; and in 
this ſenſe, it gives us a full i image of the nature of the wound; 


the blood ſprung as from a pipe, through the mouthr of the wound, 
ar from the-veins, through the noſtrils. 


Ogilby renders, with ſome originality : 
A purple fountain conduits from his noſe, 


Ver. 27.] A rhyme; nearly the ſame, has: « too: do cage 
occurred. Thus Ogilby: 


Up ſtart the ſuitors as they ſaw him Vall, 
And ſudden murmur flies about the Ball. 
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Aim ſt thou at princes? (all ataz'd they ita) 

Thy laſt of earnes unhappy haft thou phy'd ; 

Thy erring thaft las made our braveſt bleed, 


And 2 unlucky gueſt, attends thy deed. 
Vultures ſhall tear thee — Thus incens'd they 


ſpoke, | 35 
While each to Chance aſerd'> the won®rous 
ſtroke; 


Blind as they were; for Death eva now invades 


His deſtin'd prey; and wraps them all in fflades. 
Then grimly frewning with a dreadful look, 
That wither*d all their hearts, Ulyfles ſpoke. 4⁰ 


Ver. 35. — — Thus inen d bey pole, 
While each to Chance aſerib'd the auond'rous ftroke.] 
This paſſage was look d upol as ſpurious by the antients; for they 
thought it impoſſible that all the Suitors ſlioald ſpeak the fame 


ſentiment, as by compact, like a chorus in a tragedy: they appealed 
to:the-cuſtorr of Homer himſelf, who continually wrote 


"Obes Hex. 22 

Ruſtathivs anſwers, that the Poet ſpeaks thus confuſedly, to repre- 
ſent the confuſion of the Suitors at the death of Antinous. Dacier 
defends him by ſaying, that all the Suirors imagihed that Antirbus 
was ſlain by accident, and therefore the whole aſſembly having 
the ſame ſentiment, the Poet might aſcribe to every membef f 
it the ſame expreſſion, Either of theſe ſolutiohs — the 
difficulty, _ F. 


Ver. 37.] Our poet has 2 ſunilar couplet in his tranſlation of 
the fable of Dryope: 
I can no morè: the creeping rind invades 
My clofingilipsz/ and hideꝝ my head in mades. 
Ver. 40.] Paradiſe · Boſt, vi: 8 5 
One Spirit in them rudy and every eye | 
Glar'd lightning, and ſhot forth pernicious- fe 
Among th' accurs'd, that wither'd all their firengeh. 


n Z . ee. 9 
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Dogs, ye have had your day ; ye fear'd no more 
Ulyſſes vengeful from the Trojan ſhore ; 
While to your Juſt and ſpoil a guardleſs prey, 
Our houſe, our wealth, our helpleſs handmaids 

lay: M 1 4801 J. 

Not ſo content, with bolder frenzy fir d, 45 
Ev'n to our bed preſumptuous you aſpir d: 
Laws or divine or human fail'd to move, 
Or ſhame of men, or dread of gods above: 
Heedleſs alike of infamy or praiſe, 
Or Fame's eternal voice in future days: o 
The hour of vengeance, wretches, now is come, 
Impending fate is yours, and inſtant doom. 


Ver. 42. Ulyſſes vengeful from the Trojan fhore.] The mention 
of the return of Ulyſſes from Troy is not inſerted caſually : he 
ſpeaks thus to intimidate his enemies, by recalling'to their minds 
all the brave actions that he performed before it. Were not this 
his intention, he would have varied his expreſſion, for in reality 
he has been abſent from Troy near ten years, and returns from 
the Phæacian, not the Trojan ſhores. Euftathius. - 7 . 
Ver. 47.] The ſenſe of that portion in his original, which 
correſponds to theſe four verſes, is fully and literally compre- 
hended in the ſubjoined couplet : 
Of gods, who dwell high heav'n, no fear your mind 
| Sway'd, nor the future vengeance of mankind, 
Our poet might be miſled by Ogilby: _ 
Nor injur'd men regard, nor future fame : 
who follows Chapman's acceptation of the paſſage : 
— _— _ — your preſent fame, 
Or any faire ſence of your future name. 
Dacier and Hobbes are correct. 
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Thus dreadful he. Confus'd the Suitors ſtood, 
From their pale cheeks recedes the flying blood; 
Trembling they ſought their guilty heads to hide, 
Alone the bold Eurymachus reply'd. 56 

If, as thy words impart, (he thus began) 
Ulyſſes lives, and thou the mighty man, 

Great are thy wrongs, and much haſt thou 

ſiuſtain'd 

In thy ſpoil'd palace, and exhauſted land; 60 
The cauſe and author of thoſe guilty deeds, 
Lo! at thy feet unjuſt Antinous bleeds. 
Not love, but wild ambition was his guide ; 

To flay thy fon, thy kingdoms to divide, 
Theſe were his aims; but juſer Jove deny d. 65 


Ver. 54.] The words recedes and flying, thus aſſociated, are 
inelegantly tautologous. 
Ver. 59.] Thus we might rectify the rhymes : 
Great are thy wrongs from this unraly band. 


Ver. 64. To ſlay thy ſon, thy kingdoms to divide.) This expreſ- 
ſion is judiciouſly inſerted, and with good reaſon put into the 
mouth of one of the Suitors, namely Eurymachus. The Poet is 
now puniſhing them for their crimes ; it is therefore very neceſſary 
that the reader ſhould be ſatisfied that they deſerve puniſhment ; 
for if it be not an act of juſtice, it is murder. The Poet there- 
fore brings them all confeſſing themſelves guilty by the mouth of 
Eurymachus; their crime is the intended murder of Telemachus, 
and the uſurpation of the throne of Ulyſſes. If this had not been 
ſet in a clear light, there might have been room for a ſuſpicion 
that Ulyſſes inflicted a puniſhment too great for the guilr of the 
Suitors. For was it a crime that deſerved death, to aim at the 
marriage of Penelope? This is not to be ſappoſed ; for they 
took h :cbea widow, and might therefore without a crime aſk 


168 C'HOMER's ODYSSEY. 00x xxi1, 
Since cold in death th" offender lies ; oh ſpare 
Thy ſuppliant people, and receive their pray'r ! 
Brafs, gold, and treaſures ſhall the ſpoil defray, 
Two hundred oxeh &v'ry prince ſhall pay: 
The wafte of years refunded in a day, 50 
"Till then thy wrath is juſt——Ulyſſs burn'd 
With high diſdain, and ſternly thus return'd. 
All, all the treaſures that enrich'd our throne 
Before your rapines, join'd with all your own, 
If offer'd, vainly ſhould for mercy call; 55 
Tis you that offer, and I ſcorn them all; 
Yout blood is my demand, your lives the prize, 
Till pale as yonder wretch each ſuitor lies. 


Ce mm ; 


her in marriage. Was death due for the waſte and profuſion of 
the riches of Ulyſſes? This might have been redreſſed, by a full 
repayment, and a juſt equivalent. Homer therefore, to ſhew that 
there is a cauſe for the ſeverity of the puniſtiment, ſets their 


tinous ; he is the firſt in guilt, and the firſt that falls by his hero's 
hands. | P. 


Ver. 72.] In every inſtance of this kind, for the preſervation 
of grammatical propriety, I ſhould write, in imitation of the 
tents, 


— = — — — and fternly theſe return d. 
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Hence axkh thoſe coward terms ; or fight, or fly, 
This choice i is, left ye to reſiſt « or die; =” 
And die I truſt ye Wal. —He ſternly ſpoke : bon 
With guilty fears the pale aſſembly ſhook. 8. N 77 
Alone Furymachus exhorts the train: - pa 
Yon” archer, comrades, will ngt ſhopt in Vain; 
But from the threſhold ſhall his darts be 12 1 
(Who-e'er he be) till ev'ry prince lie dead. 

Be mindful of yourſelvęs 0 draw forth your e 
And to his ſhafts obtend theſe ample boards, 

(80 need campe IIs.) Then, all united 3 
The bold GEE from his poſt to drive; . 
The city rous'd ſhall t to our reſcue _ 
And this 125 archer ſoon have thot his laſt. 


— „34 F 
4 —— — -- * 


Ver. 79.] Thus Ogilby: 
All [ can grant you now, is, Fi ight, or Fly. | 


Ver. 81.] Ogilby gives us the ſame, vicious rhymes : 3 
This faid, their knees relax' d, cold agues oak; 
When thus Eurymaehus to them trembling A. Fa 
Nor otherwiſe, above, at verſe 39 1, - 

Ver. 88. And to his ſhafts ohteng, theſs, ample boards. } Faqs 
chus exhorts the Suitors to make uſe of the tables to oppoſes 
Ulyſſes in the manner of ſhields; from whenge obſerves 3 
it may be gathered that every Suitor had a peculiar table. 
may be confirmed from this book; for when Antinous bib he 
overturns a table ; which, if thete had been but one, would 
been too large to be thus overthrown; 3 Beſides he ſpeaks | in Lhe 
plural number, Tpamigag, . 


Ver. 91. The city rous'd fall” to our reſcue ha bo It i is impo 
ſible but that the Suitors muſt have many ff 14. among 4 5 
Ichacans. Intereſt or ill-humour * engages men in i fadtion,; but this 
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Swift as he ſpoke, he drew his traitor ſword, 
And like a lion ruſh'd againſt his lord: - 
The wary chief the ruſhing foe repreſt, 2 
Who met the point, and fore'd it in his breaſt: 
His failing hand deſerts the lifted ſword, 

And prone he falls extended o'er the board: 
Before him wide, in mix'd effuſion roll | 
Th' untaſted viands, and the jovial bowl. 100 
Full thro' his liver paſs'd the mortal wound, 
With dying rage his forehead beats the ground, 
He ſpurn'd the ſeat with fury as he fell, 

And the fierce ſoul to darkneſs div'd, and hell. 

Next bold Amphinomous his arms extends 105 
To force the paſs ; the god-like man defends. 


8 * 
-- — — - ” 


is not the full import of the ſenſe of Homer : the Ithacans were 

ignorant that Ulyſſes was returned, and no wonder therefore if 

they engaged in defence of the princes of their land, againſt a 

ſtranger and a beggar ; for ſuch in appearance was Ulyſſes, P. 
Ver. 94.] Or, faithfully, and without interpolation : 
And ſprang with dreadful ſhouts upon his lord. 

Ogilby might ſet our author upon deviſing a mile for the occa- 


And raging lite 4 tempeft on him ſet. 
Ver. 96.] This is ſtrange indeed. Thus his author: 
| And wings a previous arrow to his breaſt. 
Ver. 97.] Thus Ogilby: 


— — — _— he drops his aid, 

Water and wine down tumbles with the board. 7 
Ver. 103.] Or thus ? 

He ſpurns the ſeat in anguiſh as be lies; 

And gloom eternal ſettles on his eyes. 
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Thy ſpear, Telemachus ! prevents th' attack, 
The brazen weapon driving thro? his back, 
Thence thro? his breaſt its bloody paſſage tore; | 
Flat falls he thund'ring on the marble floor, 110 
AR his ee forehead ann the ſtone with [ 
gore. a 


Ver. 108. The brazen weapon driving thro" his back.] Euſta- 
thius, and Spondanus from him, interpret this paſſage very much 
to the diſadvantage of the courage of Telemachus : they obſerve 
that he is yet new to the horrours of war, and therefore wanting 
the heart to meet his enemy in the front, gives him this wound 
between the ſhoulders : that as ſoon as he has given the blow, out 
of fear he leaves the ſpear in the wound; an action as diſre- 
putable, as to throw away the ſhield in battle; and laſtly, that it 
is fear that ſuggeſts to his mind the expedient to fetch the arms, a 
pretext to be diſtant from danger. But it is not difficult to defend 
Telemachus. Amphinomous was aſſaulting Ulyſſes, and conſe- 
quently his back was turned towards Telemachus, and this occa- 
ſions the wound in that part. This combat is not a combat of 
honour, where points of ceremony are obſerved; Telemachus was 
therefore at liberty to deſtroy his enemy by any methods, with- 
out any imputation of cowardice ; eſpecially conſidering the in- 
equality of the parties. Neither is it out of fear that he quits 
his ſpear ; but from a dictate of wiſdom : he is afraid leſt ſome of 
the Suitors ſhould attack him while he is diſengaging it, and take 
him at an advantage, while he has no weapon to uſe in his own 
defence; beſides, he has no farther occaſion for it; he haſtes away 
to provide other arms, not only for himſelf, but for Ulyſſes and 
his friends; and this is ſo far from being the 8 of fear, 
that it is the reſult of wiſdom. 


There is ſome difficulty in the expreſſion reep Tha, the 
meaning of it is, leſt he ſhould receive a deſcending blow: the 
word is an adjeQtive, and Euſtathius tells us, that yp} is to be 
underſtood ; I ſhould rather chuſe Paoydry, which immediately 
precedes, it being as good ſenſe to ſay, a wound is given by a 
deſcending ſword, as à deſcending hand. P. 


Ver. 110. Thus Ogilby: 
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He left his jav Iin in the dead, for fear - 
The long ineumbrance of the weighty * 

Fa the fieree fap adyautage might afford. 
To ruſh bet wo eu, and uſe the ſhorten Award. 1g 
With ſpeedy ardour to. his fire he flies, 
And, Arm, great father ! arm (in haſte he cries) 
Lo hence I run for other arms to wield, 

For miſſile jav'lins, and for helm and ſhield ; 
Faſt by our fide let either faithful fwain — 2s 
In arms attend us, and their part ſuftain. 


» 
of 


Whilſt with his forchead he falutes the or; 
The ſpear. Telemachus draws bluſhing with gore. 
Ver. 113.] This is an erroneous inte Py of his 79 95575 
as will appear from Chapman, who is corre 
— —— —— not ſtaying . 
His lance again; in doubt, that while he drew 
The fixed pile, ſome other might renew 6 
Fierce charge vpon him; and his unarm'd head 
Cleave with his back- drawne ſword. 


. 117. — — — Arm (in haſte he cries). J Homer almof 
conſtantly gives the. epithet a, to ina; winged words. Pla- 
tarch in his treatiſe upon Garrulity gives us the meaning af it. 
A word (fays that author) while it remains unſpoken. is a ſecret, 
but being communicated, it changes its name into common, ru- 
mour; it is then lun from us; and this is the reaſon why, Homer 
calls. words winged he that lets a bird fly. from his hand, dogs 
not eaſily catch it again; and he that lets a word ſlip from his 
tongue. cannot recall it; it flies abroad, and flutters from place to 
place every moment. It has indeed in ſome. paſſages a ti] cloſer 
meaning; when, a; perſon ſpeaks with precipitation, the epithet 
expredles. the ſwiftgels, of the ſpeech, the, words are winged; it is 
here applied with particular progriety; Telemachus afks a queſtion 
in the compaſs of four lines, a and receives an anſwer in two from 
Ulyſles ; the time not allowing any delay. F 
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Haſte and return (Ulyſſes made reply) 
While yet th' auxiliar ſhafts this hand ſupply ; 
Leſt thus alone, encounter'd by an hoſt, 
Driv'n from the e th important paſs be 
loſt. 2e 125 
With ſpeed ene obeys, and Ales 
Where pil'd on heaps the royal armour lies:; 
Four brazen helmets, eight refulgent ſpears, 
And four broad bucklers, to his ſire he bears: 
At once in brazen panoply they ſhone, 150 
At once each ſervant brac'd his armour on ; 
Around their king a faithful guard they ſtand, 
While yet each ſhaft flew deathful from his 
hand: 
Chief after chief expir'd at ev'ry wound, 
And ſwell A the e deer mountain on the Boe 


Ver. 122. ] Our poet evidently treads in the ſteps of Chapman: 
Run then (ſaid he) and come, before the laſt 
Of theſe auxiliary ſhafts are pat. 
Ver. 128,] Thus Ogilby: 
— — -— — from thence he eden bears 
Four ſhields, four helmets, and eight glittering ſpears. 
Ver. 130.] Paradiſe Loſt, vi. 527. 
— — — — — in arms they ſtood 
Of golden panoply. 
Ver. 135.] This part of the tranſlation is excellent. Much 
in the ſame manner Chapman : 
— —— — — Till all, a hill 
Had rais'd in th* even floor'd hall. 
Vol. V. 5 | * 
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Soon as his ſtore of flying fates was ſpent, 136 
Againſt the wall he ſet the bow unbent : 0 
And now his ſhoulders bear the maſſy ſhield, 
And now his hands two beamy jav'lins wield : 
He frowns beneath his _—_y "= that 
play'd O CUE | 97 
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q er the high creſt, and oak a areadfal ſhacks;”, 

N 2 ſtood a window near, n _— 
, 4 down 

; | From o'er the porch, appears the auge town. 
1 — 4122 1196] | 

Y | Ver. 136.] Ogilby might excite our poet . invention to this 
1 elegant poetical periphrafi - 

—_  ———=—=— diſpenſing feather'd for. 


Ver. 147. Againſt the wall he, ſet the bow; drbent,] The Poo 
may be thought too cireumftantial in the diſpoſal of the bow; but 
there is a reafon for it; he ſhews Ulyſſes placed it out of the 
reach of the Suitors, who, if they had ſeized the bow, might have 
furniſhed themſelves with arrows from the dead bodies of their 
friends, and employed them againſt Ulyſſes: this caution was 
therefore neceſſary. Eufathius. al ke . 

Ver. 142: There flood a window near, whence looking down, 

From der the porch appear d the fubjef town. ] 
The word m the Greek is ogoobopn, janua ſuperior, and it is like- 
wiſe-uſed a little lower. It has given great trouble to the com- 
mentators to explain the fituation of theſe two paſſages. Dacier 
imagines that by the former there was a deſcent mto the court- 
yard, and ſo to the ſtreet ; but this cannot be true: for Agelaus 
exhorting his aſſociates to ſeize this paſſage, makes uſe of the word 
rasa, which ſignifies to aſcend, and not to deſcend into the 
court- yard: beſides, he bids them raiſe the people by ſhouting to 
them, which ſeems to imply, that this place overlooked the fireets, 

from whence a ſhout might be heard by the people. 'Opoebtpn 
(obſerves Euſtathius) is 9upn eig 1» dura vg Your Ie tasche, that 
is, @ door by <vhich a perſon aſceuds to obtain a proſpech. This pro- 
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A double ſtrength of valves ſecur'd the place, 
A high and narrow, but the only paſs : 145 
— — 


bably led to the roof of the porch of the palace fronting the 
ſtreet, from whence a perſon ſtanding in the open air, and ſhout- 
ing, might raiſe the city; or as for greater clearnefs it is here 
tranſlated a window, which anſwers all theſe purpoſes. ' 


But there is ſtill a difficulty ariſing from the word aadgm, which 
is thus ſolved by Euſtathius, Aavgy ici» 6 go; Th dpoobupm A 
round, that is, a natrow paſſage leading to this private window 
or door, and he afterwards interprets it by cim 3. 


From what has been obſerved, it appears evidently that there 
was another paſſage to the upper apartments of the palace; for 
this was guarded by Eummus, and was inacceſſible, and conſe- 
quently Melanthius conveys the arms to the Suitors by ſome other 
ſtair-caſe. This Homer expreſſes by aragpuyas wryspoo z the former 
word is very well explained by Heſychius, it ſignifies the paſſages 
of the palace leading from chamber to chamber, or the d of 
the apartments. 'Pwyy properly denotes a rupture, and here re- 
preſents the openings of the paſſages from room to room. The 
antients thought this whole paſſage ſo obſcure, that they drew a 
plan of theſe inward paſſages of the palace, as Euſtathius informs 
us; in this they figured the porch, the higher aperture, the other 
ſtair-caſe, and the room where the arms were laid. But Dacier 
ſtarts another difficulty: if Melanthius could go up to the room 
where the arms lay, why could he not go from thence into the 
courts of the palace, and raiſe the city ? The anſwer is, becauſe 
the arms were placed in an inward apartment, and there was no 
paſſage from thence into the palace-yards. Her miſtake aroſe 
from her opinion that there was an entry into the palace by the 
5poobdpn, which opinion is refuted in the beginning of this annota- 
tion. If indeed Telemachus had brought down the arms this 
way, then there muſt have been a paſſage for Melanthius to the place 
from whence Agelaus bids him raiſe the city ; for if Telemachus 
had paſſed to the armoury by it, why might not Melanthius from 
it? But this is not the caſe; for this door or window is not men- 
tioned till Telemachus has furniſhed Ulyſſes and his friends with 
armour; and conſequently Homer cannot intend that we ſhould 


underſtand that Telemachus aſcended to the armoury by it. . 


I's 


| 
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The cautious king, with all preventing care, 

To guard that outlet, plac'd Eumæus there: 

When Agelaiis thus : Has none the ſenſe 

To mount yon' window, and alarm from thence 

The neighbour town ? the town ſhall force the 

door, 150 

And this bold archer ſoon ſhall ſhoot no more. 
Melanthius then: That outlet to the gate 

So near adjoins, that one may guard the ſtraight. 

But other methods of defence remain, 

Myſelf with arms can furniſh all the train; 155 

Stores from the royal magazine I bring, 

And their own darts ſhall pierce the prince and 

He ſaid; and mounting up the lofty ſtairs, 

Twelve ſhields, twelve lances, and twelve helmets 


. 


Ver. 145.] He found the word paſs at the end of a verſe in 
Chapman, and was ſatisfied with any rhyme to match it. 
Ver. 158.) Thus Ogilby: 
This faid, Melanthius haſtens up the fairs, 
And thence twelve ſhields, and plumed helmets bears, 
And twice ſix launces: ſtraight the ſuitors arm; 
Ulyfles trembled at this freſh alarm: 
and this, with a little chaſliſement, I ſhould prefer to the verſion 
before us, too ſimilar in the neighbouring rhymes. 


Ver. 159. Twelve ſhields, twelve lances, and twekve helmets 
bears.) Ariſtarchus, remarks Euſtathius, blamed this deſcription 
as incredible; for how could one perſon be able to carry ſuch a 
load of armour at one time? But we are not to make this ſuppo- 
fition ; the Poet ſpeaks indefinitely,' and leaves us at liberty to 
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All arm, and ſudden round the hall appears 160 
A blaze of bucklers, and a wood of ſpears. 

The hero ſtands oppreſt with mighty woe, 
On ev'ry fide he ſees the labour grow: 
Oh curſt event ! and oh unlook'd-for aid ! 


Melanthius or the women have betray' d- 165 
Oh my dear ſon ! The father with a figh : 


Then ceas'd ; the filial virtue made reply. 
Falſhood is folly, and tis juſt to own 

The fault committed; this was mine alone; 

My haſte neglected yonder door to bar, 170 

And hence the villain has ſupply'd their war. 

Run good Eumzus then, and (what before 

I thoughtleſs err'd in) well ſecure that door: 


conjecture that Melanthius brought them at ſeveral times; thus a 
little lower we find him going again for arms to furniſh the reſt 
of the Suitors. | | P. 

Ver. 167.] Paradife Loft, v. 37 1. 

Whom this th* angelic virtue anſwer'd mild, 

Ver. 172. Run good Eumeus, &c.] This paſſage, where Tele- 
machus bids Eumzus go and ſee who brings the arms, proves that 
Telemachus did not before abſent himſelf from the battle out of 
cowardice: here he chuſes to partake the danger with Ulyſſes, 
and ſends Eumæus and Philztius to execute his orders; a ſign 
that he does not conſult his ſafety at the expence of his honour. 
Euftathius. | | 


But it may ſeem extraordinary, that Ulyſſes and Telemachus 
ſhould be in doubt to know the perſon who brought the arms to 
the Suitors ; eſpecially when Agelaus had held a publick con- 
ference with Melanthius in order to it; but, anſwers Euſtathius, 
they ſpoke with a low voice, and at a proper 2 from Ulyſſes. 

13 
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Learn if by female fraud this deed were done, 
Or (as my thought miſgives) by Dolius' ſon. 175 
While yet they ſpoke, in queſt of arms again 
To the high chamber ſtole the faithleſs ſwain, 
Not unobſery'd, Eumæus watchful ey'd, 
And thus/addreſs'd Ulyſſes near his fide. 
The miſereant we ſuſpected takes that way; 186 
Him, if this arm be pow'rful, ſhall I ſlay ? 
Or drive him hither, to receive the meed 
From thy own hand, of this: deteſted deed ? 
Not ſo (reply'd Ulyſſes) leave him there, 
For us ſufficient is another care: 185 
Within the ſtricture of this palace wall 
To keep inclos'd his maſters till they fall. 


It may alſo be objected, that Melanthius could not poſſibly bring 
the arms without the obſervation of Ulyſſes and his friends. To 
ſolve this difficulty we muſt have recourſe to the ſecond private 
door, or bpcobepn, mentioned in a former annotation: by this 
paſſage he aſcends and deſcends without a diſcovery ; that paſſage 
ſtanding in ſuch a fituation, as not to be viſible to thoſe who were 
on the oppoſite fide of the palace. What may ſeem to contradict 
this obſervation is, what Homer afterwards adds, for he directly 
tells us, that Eumzus obſerved that the perſon who brought the 
arms was Melanthius ; but that expreſſion may only imply, that 
he ſaw Melanthius going from the reſt of the company, and haſting 
towards that aſcent, and therefore juſtly concludes him to be the 
perſon. | of 


Ver. 176.] So Chapman: 


While theſe ſpake thus, Melanthius went againe 


For more faire armes; whom the renowned ſwaine 
Eumæus ſaw. 


Ver. 187. To keep inclot d his maſters — —] It may be aſked, 
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Go you and ſeize the felon; backward bind 
His arms and legs, and fix a plank behind; 
On this, his body by ſtrong cords extend, 190 
And on a column near the roof ſuſpend; 
So ſtudy'd tortures his vile days ſhall end. 
The ready ſwains obey d with joyful haſte, 
Behind the felon unperceiv'd they paſt, 
As round the room in queſt of arms he goes: 195 
(The half-ſhut door conceal'd his lurking foes) 
One hand ſuſtain'd a helm, and one the ſhield 
Which old Laertes wont in youth to wield, 


when Eumzus retires from the guard of the paſſage, what hinders 
the Suitors from ſeizing it, and by it giving notice to the city of 
their danger? What Ulyſſes here ſays obviates this objection. 


He tells Eumæus, that he and Telemachus will defend it againſt 
all the efforts of his enemies: by this expreſſion he gives us to 


underſtand, that Telemachus ſhall poſt himſelf in the place of 
Eumzus, and make it good till he has executed Juſtice upbn 
Melanthius. . 


Ver. 193.] We might thus ſuperſede theſe imperfe& rhymes: 
The ready ſwains with joyful haſte obey ; 
Steal to the felon, unperceiv'd, their way. 


Ver. 197. One hand ſisſtain d a helm, and one the ſhield.) We 
ſee Melanthius after a diligent ſearch finds only one helm and 
one ſhield ; and the ſhield is deſcribed as almoſt ſpoiled with age: 
from hence Euſtathius gathers that there were no more left in the 
armoury ; for it is probable that Melanthius would not have re- 
turned with ſo few arms if he could have found more; nor would 
he have brought the decayed ſhield, if he could have ſupplied 
himſelf with a ſtronger; ſo that all the arms of Ulyſſes were 
ſeventeen helmets, twelve at firſt delivered to the Suitors by Me- 
lanthius, one more he was now bringing, and Ulyſſes and his 
friends were in poſſeſſion of four: there were the ſame number of 
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Cover'd with duſt, with dryneſs chapt and worn, 
The braſs corroded, and the leather torn: 200 
Thus laden, o'er the threſhold as he ſtept, 
Fierce on the villain from each fide they leapt, 
Back by the hair the trembling daſtard drew, 
And down reluctant on the pavement threw. 
Active and pleas'd, the zealous ſwains fulfil 205 
At ev'ry point their maſter's rigid will: 
Firſt, faſt behind, his hands and feet they bound, 
Then ftreighten'd cords involv'd his body round: 
So drawn aloft, athwart the column ty'd, 
The howling felon ſwung from fide to fide. 210 
Eumæus ſcoffing then, with keen diſdain ; 

There paſs thy pleaſing night, oh gentle ſwain! 
On that ſoft pillow, from that envy'd height 
Firſt may'ſt thou ſee the ſpringing dawn of 

light; 
So timely riſe, when morning ſtreaks the mY 215 
To drive thy victims to the Suitors feaſt. 
| — 

ſhields, and twenty ſpears, twelve given to the Suitors, and eight 
to the aſſiſtants of Ulyſſes. This was his private armoury for the 
defence of his palace: and we are not to conclude, that theſe 


were the whole arms of the nation; there probably was a publick 


. repoſitory for armour for the publick uſe of their armies againſt 
their enemies. EF 


Ver. 21 _ ] Our poet ſeems to have glanced on Chapman: 


— —— ——— Now you may 
All night keepe watch heere, and the earlieſt day 
Diſcerne (being hung /o high) : 


2 reaſon implied, but not ſpecified, in their original. 
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This faid, they left him, tortur'd as he lay, 
Secur'd the door, and haſty ſtrode away: 
Each breathing death, reſum'd his dang'rous poſt 
Near great Ulyſſes ; four againſt an hoſt. 220 
When lo! deſcending to her hero's aid 
Jove's daughter Pallas, War's triumphant maid :' 
In Mentor's friendly form ſhe join'd his fide ; 
Ulyſſes faw, and thus with tranſport cryd. 
Come, ever welcome, and thy ſuccour lend; 225 
Oh ev'ry ſacred name in one!] my friend! 
Early we lov'd, and long our loves have grown: 
Whate er thro' life's whole ſeries I have done 
Or good, or grateful, now to mind recall, 
And aiding this one hour, repay it all. 230 
Thus he; but pleaſing hopes his boſom warm 
Of Pallas latent in the friendly form. 
The adverſe hoſt the phantom warriour ey d, 
And firſt loud threat'ning, Agelaiis cry'd. - 
Mentor beware, nor let that ton gue perſuade 
Thy frantick arm to lend Ulyſles aid; 236 
Our force ſucceſsful ſhall our threat make good, 
And with the fire's and ſon's commix thy blood, 


Ver. 225.] The tranſlator has here expanded into zhree couplets 
tuo verſes only of his author; which may be thus exhibited : 
Mentor, remember thy kind friend, and ward 
This evil off; our years and ſouls the ſame. 
Ver. 226.] Eloiſa, ver. 154. 
And all thoſe tender names in one, they love. 
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What hop'ſt thou here? Thee firſt the ſword 
thall ſlay, 
Then lop thy whole . away 240 
Far hence thy baniſh'd conſort ſhall we ſend ; 
With his, thy forfeit lands and treaſures blend; 
Thus, and thus only, ſhalt thou join thy friend. 
His barb'rous inſult ev'n the Goddeſs fires, 
Who thus the warriour to revenge inſpires. 245 
Art thou Ulyſſes ? where then ſhall we find 
The patient body and the conſtant mind ? 
That courage, once the Trojans daily dread, 
Known nine long years, and felt by heroes dead ? 


Ver. 246. Art thoy Ulyſes ? &c.] Pallas is here an allegorical 
deity, and repreſents the courage and- wiſdom which was exerted 
by Ulyſſes in the deſtruction of the Suitors : the Poet puts the 
words into the mouth of a goddeſs, to give ornament and dignity 
to his poetry ; but they are only the ſuggeſtions of his own heart, 
which reproaches him for being { ſlo in puniſhjn "g the inſolence 
of his a 4. th If we take them in this ſenſe they will be in 
the nature of a ſoliloquy : the Poet indeed was obliged to intro- 
. duce a deity, to give importance to the deciſive action of bis 
whole poem: thus Jupiter aſſiſts Eneas in Virgil; Minerva, 
Achilles in the Iliad, and the ſame goddeſs Ulyſſes here in the 
Odyſſey. I very well know that all theſe paſſages have been 
" by ſome criticks, as derogatory to the courage of theſe 
heroes, who cannot conquer their enemies but through the affiſt- 
ance of a deity. The reader may be pleaſed to look back for a 
full vindication of Homer and Virgil, to lib. iii. note on ver. 481 
of the Odyſſey. 

We may obſerve that a deity deſcends to aſſiſt Ulyſſes, but 
that the Suitors are left to their own conduct: this furniſhes us 
with a very juſt and pious moral, and teaches us that heaven 
guards and aſſiſts good n the wicked, 
and lets 5 periſh for their ſollies. | P. 
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And where that conduct, which reveng'd the luſt 
Of Priam's race, and laid proud Troy in duſt? 28 
If this, when Helen was the cauſe, were done; 
What for thy country now, thy queen, thy ſon? 
Riſe then in combat, at my ſide attend ; _ 


Obſerve what vigour Gratitude can lend, 255 
And foes how weak, oppos'd againſt a friend! 
She ſpoke ; but willing longer to ſurvey 

The fire and ſon's great acts, withheld the day; 
By farther toils decreed the brave to try, 
And level pois'd the wings of Victory: 260 
Then with a change of form eludes their ſight, 
Perch'd like a ſwallow on a rafter's height, 
And en 'd, » Enjoys the 3 fight. 

Ver. 256.] Better, perhaps,, © 

— — — — oppos'd by juch a friend. 
Ver. 263. Por4 like 6 fuallew — —] We have fe the 


deities, both in the Iliad and Odyſſey, c I Bey themſchves 1 into 
the ſhape of birds : thus lib. vii. ver. 67 of 


Th Athenian maid, and glorious God of a 
With filent joy the ſettling hoſts ſurvey, | 
In form like vultures, on the beech's height 
They fit conceal'd, and wait the future fight, 

This perhaps may be the occafion of all ſuch fiftions. The 
ſuperſtition of the heathen world induced the antients to believe 
that the appearance of any bird in a critical hour was a ſign of 
the preſence of a divinity, and by degrees they began to per- 
ſuade themſelves, that the Gods appeared to them in the form of 
thoſe birds. Hence aroſe all the honours paid to augurs, and 
the reliance upon divination drawn from the flight of birds; and 
almoſt every deity had a bird facred to him. The eagle to 
Jupiter, the peacock to Juno, &c. Pallas here takes the form 
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Damaſtor's ſon, bold Agelaiis, leads Ty 
The guilty war; Eurynomus ſucceeds; 265 
With theſe,” Pifander great Poly&or's ſon, 
Sage Polybus, and ſtern Amphimedon, 
With Demoptolemus: theſe ſix ſurvive; 
The beſt of all, the ſhafts had left alive. 
Amidſt the carnage deſp rate as they ſtand, 
Thus Agelaüs rous'd the lagging band. 
The hour is come, when your — man no 
more | 
With bleeding princes ſhall bels the floor : 
Lo! Mentor leaves him with an empty boaſt ; | 
The four remain, but four againſt an hoſt. 275 
Let each at once diſcharge the.deadly dart, 
One ſure of fix ſhall-reach.Ulyſles' heart: 
Thus ſhall one ſtroke the glory loſt regain: 
The reſt muſt periſh, their great leader ſlain. 
Then all at once their ed lances threw, 
And 2 all of one man's blood they N 3 281 
— 


of a ſwallow, becauſe it is a domeſtick bird, _ therefore 
may be ſaid to appear within the, walls of the palace with moſt 
probability. | N 
The tranſlator might caſt an eye on Ogilby : | 
Up to a golden beam ſhe; takes her flight, 
And like a ſwallow perch'd, to ſee the fight... | 
When Agelaus, old Damaſtor's /on, 
| Eurynomus, and young Amphimedon—. 
| Ver. 279. ] Or, more faithfully, |. . 
I be reſt I reci not, their great leader lin. 
Ver. 280.) So Chapman: | 7 490% 
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In vain ! Minerva turn'd them with her breath, 
And ſcatter'd ſhort, or wide; the points of death; 
With deaden'd ſound, one on the threſhold: falls, 
One ſtrikes | the gate, one 1 $a the 
; walls; 35 18 285. 
The ſtorm e The al man 
Now loftier trod, and dreadful thus began. 
'Tis now (brave 3 our _ at once to 
 : throwi' 
(So ſpeed em heay 0) our kan at the aa 
That impious race to all their paſt miſdeeds as 
Would add our blood. Injuſtice ſtill proceeds. 
He ſpoke: at once their fiery: lances flew: :- 
Great Demoptolemus, Ulyſſes flew 3; 
Euryades receiv'd the prince's dart; 
The goatherd's quiver'd in Piſander's heart; 295 
Fierce Elatus by thine, Eumzus, falls; 
Their fall in thunder echoes.round the walls. 
— __ | | 92 
As he then will'd, they all at random Abe 


Where they ſuppos'd he reſted; and then flew 
Minerva after every dart—. | 


Ver. 288. J Ogilby, nn is not hifcriour, i in my opinion: 


| Now, friends ! tis our's to try: that impious throng _ 
Would add our murders to their former. wrong. 


Ver. 297.] He might be thinking of a verſe in his own 


Eloiſa: 
And more than echoes talk alo g the walls. 


Chapman is more obſervant of his author's expreſlion : 


— — — all which tore the paved floore 
Up with their teeth. 
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The reſt retreat: the victors now advance, 
Each from the dead refumes his bloody lance. 
Again the foe diſcharge the ſteely ſhow'r; 30s 
Again made fruſtrate by the virgin- pow. r. 
Some, turn'd by Pallas, on the threthold fall, 


Some wound the gate, ſome ring againſt the wall; 
Some weak, or pond'rous with the brazen head, 
Drop harmleſs, on 'the pavement ſounding dead. 
Then bold Amphimedon his jav'lin caſt ; 306 
Thy hand, Telemachus, it lightly raz d: 
And from Cteſippus arm the ſpear elanc'd 
On good Eumzus' ſhield and ſhoulder glanc'd; 
Not leſſen'd of their force ( ſoſlight thewound) 3 10 
Each ſung along, and dropp'd upon the ground. 
| we WE; 


Vet. 298, — — — the vifors now advance, 
Each from the dead reſumes his bloody lance.] 
The danger beginning to abate by the fall of the chief of the 
enemy, due advances from his ſtand: there was a neceſſity for 
this conduct: Ulyſſes and his three aſſiſtants had killed four ene- 
mies with their ſpears ; and conſequently the Poet was obliged to 
ſupply them with freſh weapons, otherwiſe, if they had diſcharged 
their ſpears once more, they muſt have been left naked and de- 
fenceleſs, having only two a-piece brought by 'Telemachus. This 
obſervation ſhews the exactneſs which Homer maintains in his 
relation. P, 
Ver. 306.] Shocking rhymes! and the whole ſeries ſeems . o 
have been formed from Ogilby: 
Whate're th' attempt, Pallas made fruitleſs fall - 
This hits the floor, the gate this, that the wall. 
Telemachus hand Amphimedons javelin rac'd, 
The point the ſkim ſcarce piercing, over- at 
Eumzus ſhoulder ; Cteftpus his lance, 
Flying ore his target, did a little glance, 
And ſcarce blood fetching, —_— on the — 
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Fate doom'd thee next, Eurydamus, to bear 
Thy death, ennobled by Ulyſles' ſpear. 
By the bold ſon Amphimedon was ſlain: 
And Polybus renown'd the faithful ſwain. 315 
Pierc'sd thro' the breaſt the rude Cteſippus bled, 
And thus Philztius gloried o'er the dead. 
There end thy PRIN Vaunts and high di 
dain ; 
Oh ſharp in ſcandal, valid and; wis 1 | 
How weak is mortal pride! To heav'n alone. 320 
Thy event of actions and our fates are known: 
Scoffer, behold what gratitude we bear : | 
The victim's heel is anſwer'd with this ſpear. 


Ver. 323. The vifim't heel ir anfwo#'d with this ſpear. ] This 
refers to a paſſage in the latter end of the twentieth Book of the 
Odyfley, where Cteſippus throws the foot of a bullock at Ulyſſes. 
Philztius here gives him 2 mortal wound with his ſpear, and tells 
him it is a return for the foot of the bullock. Euſtathius informs 

us, that this became a proverb, T&7o 7% arri wode; Stifter, to ex- 
preſs a return of evil for evil; the like may be obſerved of the 
death of Antinous, who was killed as he lifted the bowl to drink. 


Hong piraty wine xinn® xa} xiinc®- Apr. 


Which is exactly rendered by our proverb, Many things happen 
berween the cup and the lip. Thus likewiſe the kindneſs of Cyclops 
was uſed proverbially, to denote a ſevere injury diſguiſed under 
a ſeeming civility ; that monſter having promiſed Ulyſſes mercy, 
but it was only the mercy to devour him laſt. - Theſe little in- 
ſtances prove the great veneration the antients had for Homer. P. 


Ogilby keeps cloſe to his author, and is not contemptible: 


Take this return for th' hoſpitable hoof 


Thou ſent'ſt Ulyſſes, under his own roof 
_ Craving thy alms. 
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Ulyſſes' brandiſh'd high his vengeful ſteel, 
And Damaſtorides that inſtant fell; 325 
Faſt by: Leocritus expiring lay, io 
The prince's jav'lin tore its bloody way 
Thro' all his bowels : down he' tumbles prone, 
His batter'd front and brains beſmear the ſtone. 

Now Pallas ſhines confefs'd ; aloft ſhe ſpreads 
Thearm of Vengeance o er their guilty heads; 331 
The dreadful zgis blazes in their eye; We. 
Amaz d they ſee, they tremble, and they fly: 
Confus d, diſtracted, thro' the rooms they fling,” 
Like oxen madden'd by the breeſe's ſting, 335 
When ſultry days, and long, ſucceed the gentle 

ſpring. 8 1 


. 


Ver. 329.] This exceeds all moderation. His author dictates 
the following amendment, which is perfectly exact: 
Full with his forehead daſhing on the ſtone. | 
Ver. 332. The dreadful &gis =- — —] This ſhield is at large 
deſcribed, lib. v. of the Iliad. 
— — round the margin roll'd, 
A fringe of ſerpents, hifling, guard the all 
Here all the terrours of grim war appear; 
Here rages Force, here tremble Flight and F ear; 
Here ſtorm'd Contention, and here Fury frown'd, 
And the dire orb portenteus Gorgon crown'd. 
We ſee the terrible effects which the ſhield cauſes are created by 
the Poet into a kind of beings, and animated to fight on the ſide 
of his hero. P. 
Ver. 335. Like oxen, &c.] The fury of the battle being now 
over; Homer pauſes with the action; and letting his fancy rove 
in ſearch of foreign ornaments, beautifies and enlivens the hor- 
rours of it with two ſimilitudes, drawn from ſubjects very diſtant 
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Not half ſo keen, fierce vultures of the chace 
Stoop from the mountains on the feather'd race, 


from the terrours they are brought to illuſtrate. The former of an 
herd of cattle, repreſents the confuſion and affright of the Suitors ; 
the latter of the birds, their weakneſs and unavailing flight. The 
gadfly ſhews the fury and cloſe purſuit of Ulyſſes and his aſſiſtants, 
the hawks their courage, and ſuperiour power. Euftathius. 
Virgil at large deſcribes this breeſe-fly. Georg. iii | 


About th' Alburnian groves, with holly green, 

Of winged inſe&s mighty ſwarms are ſeen : 

This flying plague, to mark its quality, 

Oeftros the Grecians call, afilus, we: 

A fierce loud buzzing breeſe : their ſtings draw blood; 

And drive the cattle gadding thro' the wood, 

Seiz d wath unufual pains they loudly cry, &c. 

Y a Dryden. 
This deſcription ſhews that it is no ill-choſen ſimilitude; it very 
well paints the Suitors flying in an herd, and Ulyſſes wounding 
them as they fly. | 
The latter ſimile from the hawks, affords ſome curioſity i m 
regard to the antient manner of that ſport. It is evident, ſays 
Dacier, that this paſſage is an inſtance, that flying of birds of 
prey, in the nature of our hawking, was practiſed by the an- 
tients : the nets, called by Homer »i$:a, were fixed in the plain 
ground ; the fowlers with their falcons took their ſtation upon the 
adjoining eminences ; when the birds, driven from this riſing 
ground, flew to the plain, they met with the nets, and endea- 
vouring to eſcape them, crowded into flocks: then the hawk or 
vulture was looſed, and deſcending upon his prey, flew them in 
multitudes ; for the birds were incapable of reſiſting, and at the 
ſame time were afraid of the nets, and therefore could not eſcape : 
this is the reaſon why the fowlers are ſaid to rejoice at the ſport: 
a aun indication, that the Poet intended to deſcribe the ſport- 
man's flying his bird at the prey. That the word pi ſignifies 
nets, is evident from Ariſtophanes, pa epi, 4%. Aerva, that is, 
1 fewear by my nets : Heſychius is of the ſame opinion, d ipia, ſays 
that author, ſignifies the E xa} N Y,, hunters nets. 
Vol. V. 
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When, the wide field extended ſnares beſet, 
With conſcious dread they ſhun thequiy'ring net: 
— 


Euſtathĩus directly affirms, that in his time this ſport was practiſed 
in many countries; and the place where the nets were fixed was 
called rpwmeracia. That author conftrues theſe words vifea 
elocovem leilas, as if im were to be underſtood, to expreſs the 
ruſhing of the birds againſt the net; but there is no occafion for 
this violence to the text, for by joining i with eloogzom, the 
period will be plain, and ſignify, that through fear of the net 
they fly with yiolence to avoid it. Monſieur Dacier has a pretty 
obſervation upon this ſport ; and ſhews us that the antients were 
uſed to take even deer with nets, by flying at them birds of prey, 
in conformity to this deſcription of Homer: this is manifeſt from 
a paſſage in Arrian, lib. ii. c. 1. where he ſpeaks of men placing 
their fears where they have nothing to fear: Acne, hui; 75 vd 
Rap a7 x0pir oTs Gobarias Priyecc: ai inaper Ta whine, as vi- 
Toles; x3 pos & (Toexor) arexupion ws copay; was Ta ru, x) 
roc hee, iraMatacre ta H x; Ta daf, For what 
% remains, we are like deer, for they fearing the birds that are 
«« flown at them, what courſe do they take? To what place of 
<< refuge do they run to be in ſecurity? To the nets, and ſo 
«< periſh, miſtaking their danger for their greateſt ſafety.” Mi- 
nerva, in this fimilitude, is the bird of prey deſcending from the 
mountain; for ſhe it is who ſcatters the Suitors by difplaying her 
: £gis from the roof of the palace: this is the opinion of Euftathius : 
but in the winding up of the compariſon, Homer plainly by the 
vulture denotes Ulyſſes and his aſſiſtants (though perhaps not ex- 
cluſively of the Goddeſs) for in the application he writes: 


*Ng ape vol fn g HH xare pa 
Tü nls. —— — | P. 
So Chapman: 
We high-fed bullocks flye; whom in the ſpring 
(When dayes are long) gadbees, or breezes fting. 
Ver. 337.] Ogilby gives the beſt account of this fmile, but 


none of the tranſlators appear to me ſufficiently to have diſcerned 


the. purport of the paſſage; of which I ſhall, therefore, give 2 
| Iiteral and very plain tranſlation: - *; 
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No help, no flight; but wounded ev'ry way, 341 
Headlong they drop: the fow lers ſeize the prey. 
On all ſides thus they double wound on wound; 

In proſtrate heaps the wretches beat the ground, 
Unmanly ſhrieks precede each dying groan; 545 


And a red deluge floats the reeking ſtone; 
Leiodes fitſt before the victor falls: 

The wretched au gur thus for mercy calls; 

O gracious hear, nor let thy ſuppliant bleed: 

Still undiſhonour'd or hs word or deed 35% 


% * 


When vultures, with curv'd beaks and crooked claws, 

From the tall cliffs ſouſe down on leſſer birds, 

Some ſkulking ruſt into the nets thro' fear, 

That ſpread the plain; ſome fall a helpleſs prey 

To their ſwift foe : the fowlers joy the pol 
Concerning this ſenſe of the Greek word , the reader may 
eonſult my note on the Trachiniæ of Sophocles, ver. 831. 

Ver. 347. Leiodes firſt before the viaor falls : 
The avritthed augur = a —1 
This Leiodes is the laſt perſon who ſurvives of the Suitors ; 5 | 
was an augur and a prophet, and ought therefore to have foll 
wiſer counſels : he tells Ulyſſes that he endeavoured to reſtrain 
the Suitors from their inſolence ; but he himſelf aſpired to the bed 
of Penelope, and conſequently was an aſſociate in their conſpi- 
racies. Leiodes falls without reſiſtance; and indeed it would have 
been very improper to have repreſented him encountering Ulyſſes 
in a fingle combat, when above an hundred had not been able to 
ſtand before him: beſides, fighting is out of the character of 
Leiodes ; he was not a man of the ſword, but an augur: it would 
therefore have been contrary to his function, to have drawn him 
engaging Ulyſſes ; and conſequently it is with great propriety 
that he is deſcribed falling not as a warriour, but as a ſuppliant. P. 
This ſpeech is very well done. 
K 2 
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Thy houſe, for me, remains; by me repreſs'd 
Full oft was check'd-th' injuſtice of the reſt : 
Averſe they heard me when I counſell'd well, 
Their hearts were harden'd, and they juſtly fell. 
Oh ſpare an augur's conſecrated head, 355 
Nor add the blameleſs to the guilty dead. 
Prieſt as thou art! for that deteſted band 
Thy lying prophecies deceiv'd the land: | 
Againſt Ulyſſes have thy vows been made; 
For them, thy daily oriſons were paid: 360 
Yet more, ev'n to our bed thy pride aſpires : 
One common crime one common fate requires. 
Thus ſpeaking, from the ground the ſword he 
took 
Which Agelaiis' dying hand forſook ; 
Full thro' his neck the weighty falchion ſped : 365 
Along the pavement roll'd the mutt'ring head. 
Phemius alone the hand of vengeance ſpar'd, 
Phemius the ſweet, the heav'n-inſtructed bard. 
Befide the gate the rev'rend minſtrel ſtands ; 
The lyre, now filent, trembling in his hands ; 370 


Ver. 365.] Ogilby renders : | 
With this he took him on the neck ſo juſt, 

His head lop'd off lay muttering in the” duſt. | 

Ver. 366. ] He omits an important clauſe of his author, which 
I ſhall give in a correction of Ogilby: | 

But migſtrel Phemius, whom againſt his will Jas 

The Suitors forct to ſing, he Jpar'd to kill. | 
Ver. 370.] Thus in his Eloiſa : 

The hallow'd taper trembling in thy bands. 
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Dubious to ſupplicate the chief, or fly 
To Jove's inviolable altar nigh, {7 
nome Fs — | 


Ver. 371, Dubious > — — if to fy 
To Fove's inviolable altar nigh, &c.] 
This altar of Jupiter Herczus ſtood in the palace- yard; ſo called 
from ix, the out-wall inclofng the court-yard. It ſtood in the 
open air, where they ſacrificed to Jupiter the n or protector; 
and within the palace to Zi; ici 
Jupiter was worſhipped under the fame name by the Romans. 

Thus Ovid, 

« Cui nihil Herczi profuit ara Jovis.“ 
The altar mentioned by Virgil, Eneid ii. was of the ſame nature; 
to which Priam fled at the taking of Troy. 

Uncover'd but by heav'n, there ſtood in view 

An altar; near the hea laurel grew, 

Dodder'd with age; who © boughs encompaſs rqund 

The houſhold Gods, and ſhade the holy ground. 


Thefe altars were places of ſanctuary, and by flying to them the 
perſon was thought to be under the immediate protection of the 
Deity, and therefore in ſome caſes inviolable. The ſame practice 
prevailed among the Jews, for we find frequently in the ſcriptures 
that it was cuſtomary to fly to the altar as to a place of refuge, 
which is evident from the expreſſion of laying hold on the horns 
of the altar. This is the reaſon why Phemius entertains an inten- 
tion to fly to the altar of Jupiter Hercæus. Plutarch, in his 
treatiſe upon Muſick, informs us, that Demodocus was reported 
to have wrote a poem, intjtled, The Deſtruction of Troy: and 
Phamius another, called, The Return of the Grecian Captains: 

but by theſe Poets Homer probably means only himſelf, who was 
author of two paems, the Iliad, and the Odyſſey, Homer (re- 
marks Euſtathius) plainly ſhews us the notion he had of the great 
qualifications that were neceſſary to form a good Poet. He muſt 
fing of men and Geds; that is, be thoroughly acquainted with all 
things both human and divine; he muſt be aurodidaxro;, or /elf- 
taught; that 1s, as we expreſs. it, he muſt be a genius; he muſt 
have a natural ability, which is indeed to be improved, but not 
br of being learned 4” ſtudy : he adds, that beſides this 

3 
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Where oft“ Laertes holy vows had paid, 

And oft Ulyſſes ſmoking victims laid. 

His honour'd harp with care he firſt ſet down, 
Between the laver and the ſilver throne; 376 


>» % * * 97 2 : * 


ſelicity of nature, he muſt have an heavenly inſpiration ; z this i im- 
plies that he muſt have a kind of enthuſiaſm, an elevation of foul 
which is not to be obtained by labour and induſtry, and conſe- 
quently 1 is the gift of heaven, Thus Pindar, 
— —— copd & 6 ovA- 
N OP vs. : 
Mable; &, Ng. 
nafpbaceig, xbpaxe; os, 
"Avxparle yapueror. 
The bards, whom true poetick flame inſpires, 
Receive from nature more than human fires ; 
In vain from arts alone they tune the voice, 
Like crows they croak, nor is it ſong, but noiſe. 
This is the Mens Divinior of Horace: by induſtry men may be- 
come great ſcholars and philoſophers ; but no man was ever a 
great poet, without being in the ſtricteſt ſenſe a great genius. 1 
Sl only add, that Ariſtotle in his Rhet. i. 7, quotes this hemiſtick 
a3n0Ndaxro;, e. as an inſtance that natural are more excellent than 
acquired abilities; he gives the reaſon of it; namely, becauſe 
they are more uncommon, and not to be obtained by human in- 
duſtry. Maximus Tyrius has a criticiſm upon it. How (objedts 
that author) can it be ſaid that the Poet is ſelf-taught, if the Gods 
teach him to fing ? The anſwer is eaſy, Homer means that he has 
no human inſtructor, and only oppoſes natural to acquired abilities. 
It is obſervable that Maximus Tyrius erroneouſly quotes the verſe, 
Difſert. ti. for he writes, Oo} 9} po} dπ]Xm ywPrr, inſtead of i 
| — — — Di N Hel is Gproty oH 
Harrbiag GriÞpror —— 
He likewiſe puts the words in the mouth of Demodocus, which 
are here ſpoken by Phemius ; he undoubtedly quoted by memory. 
What Homer adds after all this, to raiſe the character of his 
Poet, is very remarkably moral. That he never turned his talents 
to flattery, nor was jt voluntarily that he ſerved or entertained un- 
worthy men, but was merely compelled to it by their violence. P. 
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Then proſtrate ftretch'd before the dreadful man, 
Perſuaſive, thus, with accent ſoft began. 

O king! to mercy be thy ſoul inchn'd, 
And ſpare the poet's ever-gentle kind. 35. 
A deed like this thy future fame would wrong, 
For dear to Gods and men is facred ſong. 
Self- taught I fing ; by heav'n, and heav'n alone, 
The genuine ſeeds of poeſy are ſown; 
And (what the Gods beftow) the lofty lay, 385 
To Gods alone, and god-like worth, we pay. 
Save then the poet, and thyſelf reward; 
"Tis thine to merit, mine is to record, 
That here I fung,. was force and not defire ; 
This hand reluctant touch'd the warbling wire: 
And let thy ſon atteſt, nor ſordid pay, 391 
Nor ſervile flatt'ry, ſtain d the moral lay. 

The moving words Telemachus attends, 
His fire approaches, and the bard defends, 


Ver. 383 ] So Chapman: | 
I of my ſelfe am taught: for God alone, 
All forts of ſong hath in my boſome jowne. 
There are ſome very delicate touches'indeed in our Poet's yerſion 
of this ſpeech, executed, we may be ſure, with peculiar affeCtion. 
Ver. 385.} Theſe two couplets, of which the latter is faulty 
in it's rhymes, are expanded from the ſubjoined portion of his 
author: | | 5 
— — — -» to thee, as to a God, my office fits 
To ſing: forbear to ſhed thy ſuppliant's blood, 
| K 4 
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Oh mix not, father, with thoſe impious dead 395 
The man divine; forbear that ſacred head; 
Medon the herald too our arms may ſpare, 
Medon, who made my infancy his care; 
If yet he breathes, permit thy ſon to give 
Thus much to gratitude, and bid him live. 409 
Beneath a table, trembling with diſmay, 
Couch'd cloſe to earth, unhappy Medon lay, 
Wrapt in a new ſlain ox's ample hide: 
Swift at the word he caſt his ſkreen aſide, 
Sprung to the prince, embrac d his knee with 
tears, 495 
And thus with grateful voice addreſva his ears; 
Oh prince | O friend ! jo here "= Medon 
ſſtands; | 1301 bi 
Ah ſtop the hero's nvakited hands; 

Incens'd too juſtly by that impious brood, 
Whoſe guilty glories now are ſet in blood. 410 
—— 

Ver. 397.] Thus Ogilby: | 
— — — — -- -- - ah! Hare; | 
And Medon too, who ſtill of me took care. 
„0 er. 395 ] Ogilby gives his author exactly: 
+ I by Philztius, or Eumzus, he 
Not yet be ſlain, nor in the charge by thee, 


Ver. 407.] Our tranſlator might glance on Hobbes: 


— — ——— Oh friend, loe here Ind; 
Forbear I pray, and to your father be 
A means that alſo he may hold his hand. 


Ver. 410.] This fine verſe is added by the tranſlator. 
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To whom Ulyſſes with a pleaſing eye: 
Be bold, on- friendſhip and my fon rely; 
Live, an example for the world to read. 
How much more ſafe the good than evil deed: 
Thou, with the heav n· tau _ n in n 
reſort b 


From blood and carnage to yonꝰ open court: 
Me other work requires With tim'rous awe 


From the dire ſcene th* exempted two withdraw, 
Scarce ſure of life, look round, and trembling 


move 
To the bright altars of OE Jove. 4120 


— 


Ver. 411.] I ſee no objection to a cloſer n with 
kis author thus: 
— —— — — — With 3 
and ſo our poet himſelf in his immortal Eloiſa: 
Thoſe /miling eyes, attemp'ring every ray. 
Ver. 413. Live, an example for the world to read, 
How much more ſafe the good than evil deed.) 
The moral intended to be taught by the fable of the Odyſſey is, 
to ſhew virtue, though long in diſtreſs, at length triumphant ; and 
vice, though long ſucceſsful, unfortunate in the concluſion : it is 
to this effect that Ulyſſes here ſpeaks; and to give his words 
more weight, he throws them into a ſentence. It is with excel- 
lent judgment that it is here placed by Homer: the puniſhment 
is no ſooner over but Ulyſſes declares the equity of it ; he ſpeaks 
to all mankind, and lays it down as an univerſal truth, that virtue 
is to be preferred before vice, and invites us to the practice of the 
former, by ſhewing the ſucceſs of it in his own victory; and de- 
ters us from the latter, by repreſenting the ill conſequences of it 
in the deſtruction of the Suitors. | P, 
Ver. 420.] Or rather, with more ſpecification; ; 


To the bright altars of domeſtic Jove. 
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Meanwhile Ulyſſes ſearch' d the dome, to * 
If yet there live of all th offending kind. 
Not one! compleat the bloody tale he "HY 
All Rieep'd in blood, all gafpmg on the ground. 
So, when by hollow ſhores the fiſher train 443 
Sweep with their arching nets the hoacy main, 
And ſcarce the meſby tous the copious draught 

contain, 219 bn n 20 81 
1 7 2 qa: 


Ogilby, with flight alteration, id very. currecti: 
Then by the altar of great Jove they ſat, 
And look about, and ſtill expe their fate, 
Ver. 423. } Here our tranflator uſes zale for nun ber, as Milton, 
J. ſuppoſe, in his Allegro; _ 
And every ſhepherd te tells his zal 
Under the bawthorn in the dale. | 
And hence ariſes, I r an eaſy explanation of a paſtige 
in Macbeth, i. 3. | 
P 7 
Come poſt with poſt: 
i. e. COME zuMerous; As cloſe tagether as a row 8 in a 
continued line. See my Silva Critica, part ii. page 16. 
Ver. 425. So when: by hollow huren the fiſber train 
Sweep with: their arching nets the: hoary main: | | 
The antients, remarks Euſtathius, obſerve that this is the only 
place where Homer manifeſtly ſpeaks- of catching fiſt with nets: 
ſor chal vert, wen he bers) of the Niad, | 
Sons, fires, and wives, an undiſtinguiſh'd prey; 
which in the Greek is expreſſed by air Ni aniile garzype, may 
be applied to the taking of heaſts or birds by nets, and confe- 
quently ought not to be appropriated to fiſhing. Thus it is evi- 
dent thar this art was practifed very antiently amongſt the Gre- 
eians; it was likewiſe known early to the Hebrews and Egyp- 
tians. Thus Iffiah xix. 8. The fibers (of Egypt) all mourn, all 
they that caſt the angle. into. the brook ſhall lament, and they that 
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All naked of their element, and bare, 
The fiſhes pant, and gaſp in thinner air; 
Wide o'er the ſands are ſpread the nn 
Prey, } 5 4 I. 430 
Till the r —__ . 
And now the king commands bis ſon to call 
Old Euryclea, to the deathful hall: 
The fon obſervant not a moment ſtays ; 
The aged governeſs with ſpeed obeys : 435 
The ſounding portals inſtant they diſplay ; 
The matron moves, the prince directs the way, 
ſpread nets upon the waters ſpall languib. ; And that they fiſhed the 
ſeas with nets is evident from Ezekiel xxvi. 5. Ir hall be a place 
for the ſpreading of nets in the midſt of the fen. Fhe compariſon 
is very jult ;- and the laſt line of it gives a peculiar honour and 
diſtinction to Ulyſſes : that hero is the ſun who kills the Suitors, 
in application of the ſimilitude. P, 
Ver. 431.] Thus Chapman: | 
The ſun exhales, hath fuckt their lives from them. 
Ver. 432.) The original ſtands in the form of ſpeeches, hab: 
Then the ſage heroe thus beſpake his ſon: 
Go, ſon! and Euryclea hither call, 
'That ſhe may hear the word my heart fuggeſts. 
He ſpake : his fire belov'd the fon obeys: 
He ſhook the door, and thus the nurſe addreſt: 
 Hafte hither, ancient dame! whiofe eye inſpects 
The female ſervants of our houſe. Come forth: 
My father calls you to receive his charge. 
Straight, as he ſpake, the word obedience found: 
all which, and, perhaps, not injudiciouſly, our rene 
in three lines only. 
Ver. 435+] This open eee, Barbers 
Their aged governeſs—, 
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On heaps of death the ſtern Ulyſſes ſtood. 
All black with duſt; and cover d thick with blood. 
So the grim lion from the flaughter comes, 440 
Dreadful he glares, and terribly he foams, 
His breaſt with marks of carnage painted o'er, 
His jaws all dropping with the ibull's black gore. 
Soon as her eyes the welcome object met, 
The ** fall'n, the mi eee 445 


Ver. 439. = was no room _ fach : an exhibition of duft 
here; but our poet follows Ogilby, and adopts his rhymes below: 
Where mongſt the dead the king ſhe found, all ore 
. Beſmear'd with blood, 3 with duſt and gore. 
Chapman is good and faithful Fol 
1007120 eie the view'd 
Amongſt the flaine, with blood and gore embrew'd. 
Ver. 440. So the grim lion, &c.] Euſtathius agrees with an 
obſervation which has been made concerning the fimilitudes of the 
Odyſley, lib. xvi. He here remarks that compariſons are as rare 
in the Odyſſey as they are frequent in the Iliad; and that the 
difference ariſes from the difference of the ſubjects: the ſubject 
of the Iliad is great, and therefore properly illuſtrated by noble 
images, and a variety of ſublime compariſons: the ſubject of the 
Odyſſey requires to be related in a leſs exalted ſtyle, and with 
greater ſimplicity. This book is an undeniable teſtimony of the 
truth of this obſervation; the ſtory of it approaches nearer to the 
nature of the Iliad than any other book of the Odyſſey, and we 
find it is more adorned with compariſons than almoſt all the ref 


of the poem. P. 
Ver. 442.] -This novelty of expreſion _ be ſuggeſted by 


0 
FreckPd — 8 


The rhymes. of the preceding — _ of the ED 0 
not to be approved. 
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A ſcream of joy her feeble voice eſſay' d: 

The hero check ' d her, and compos'dly faid. 
Woman, experienc'd as thou art, controul 

Indecent joy, and feaſt thy ſecret ſoul. 

T* inſult the dead is cruel and unjuſt ; "450 

Fate, and their crime, have ſunk them to the duſt. 

Nor heeded theſe the cenſure of mankind, 

The good and bad were equal in their mind. 


| — 


Ver. 447.] So Chapman: 
— — — — and thus her plaints 1 


Va 450. 7 inſult the dead is cruel and unjuſt. ] The word in 
the original! is d, and here fignifies a voice of joy. In other 
places it is uſed to denote a ſorrowful lamentation. See note on 
ver. 573 of the third Odyſſey. I am wonderfully pleaſed with 
the noble ſentiment of Ulyſſes contained in theſe lines. It is full 
of piety and humanity: good nature feels for the ſufferings of 
any of its fellow- creatures. Even in puniſhment we are to re- 
member, that thoſe we puniſh are men, and inflit it as a neceſ- 
ſary juſtice, not as a triumph. Such here is the conduct of 
Ulyſſes; he is ſo far from rejoicing in his ſucceſs, that he reſtrains 
others from it; and ſeems to be a mourner at the funeral of his 
enemies. He falls into the ſame thought with Job xxxi. 29. 1f 7 
rejoiced at the deflrudtion of him that hated me, or lifted up myſelf 
when evil found him: if 1 ſuffered my mouth to fin, by wiſhing a 
curſe to his foul, &c. 

Were a prince, who makes war foe glory, to ſtand upon a field 
of 'battle immediately after victory, amidſt the horrours of the 
dead, and the groans of the dying ; it would ſurely mortify his 
ambition to ſee ſuch horrible monuments of his glory. . If the 
death of thouſands of brave men were weighed in a ſcale againſt 
a name, a popular empty breath of a multitude, and if reaſon held 
the ballance, how eaſily would the diſproportion be diſcovered? ? F. 


Or thus? 55 
1 4 5 3. The good and bad were equal in their mind.) There 
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Juſtly the price of worthleſſneſs they paid, 

And each now wails an unlamented ſhade. 4; 

But thou ſincere ! Oh Euryclea, fay, 

What maids diſhonour us, and what obey ? 
Then ſhe. In theſe thy kingly walls remain 

(My ſon) full fifty of the handmaid train, 

Taught by my care to cull the fleece, or 
- weave, OY EATS B 460 

And ſervitude with pleaſing taſks deceive ; 

Of theſe, twice ſix purſue their wicked way, 

Nor me nor chaſte Penelope obey ; 


is ſome obſcurity in theſe words, they neither reſpetied the good nor 
the bad man; or as Homer expreſſes it, 


A reverence is due to a good man, and conſequently it is a erime 
to deny it; but why ſhould it be objected to the Suitors as a fault 
that they deſpiſed the bad man, whoſe actions deſerved to be de- 
ſpiſed? Euſtathius anſwers, za»3; may ſignify rawws;, or a perſon 
of a low condition, the poor man, or the ſtranger; and this juſti. 
fies the afſertion : but perhaps the perſon uſes it to ſhew that they 
deſpiſed and outraged all men univerſally without diſtinction, 
whether perſons of probity or diſhoneſty ; they conſidered not the 
condition of others, but were inſolent to all mankind. P. 


Ver. 462. Of theſe, twice fix purſue their wicked way.) It is 
remarkable, obſerves Monſieur Bayle, that of fifty women, ſo few 
as twelve only ſhould yield to the defires of the Suitors. But it 
4s not indeed affirmed that the reſt were ever tempted by any im- 
Portunities. Plutarch, in his treatiſe of Education, informs us, 
that Bion wittily applied this paſſage to the ſtudy of the ſciences : 
when the Suitors failed in their attempts upon Penelope, they 
condeſcended to addreſs her maids: ſo men who are not capable 
of underſtanding philoſophy, buſy themſelves with ſtudies of no 
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Nor fits it that Telemachus command 18 

(Young as he is) his mother's female band. 46; 

Hence to the upper chambers let me ffyj, 

Where ſlumbers ſoft now cloſe the royal eye; 

There wake her with the news The matron 
8 cry'd; 2 

Not ſo (Ulyſſes more ſedate reply d) 


Ver. 464. Nor fits it that Telemachus command 
(Young as he is) bis mother's female band.] 
This, remarks Euſtathius, is an inſtance of the maternal wiſdom 
of Penelope ; and at the ſame time a vindication of Telemachus 
for not reftraining the inſolence and immodeſty of theſe female 
ſervants; they were out of his juriſdiction, and immediately under 
the protection of Penelope. But is not this removal of the fault 
from Telemachus, an imputation upon the queen? and if the fon 
wanted an excuſe for not puniſhing their crimes, is the mother 
unblameable, who not only permits the diforder of their lives, 
but forbids Telemachus to redreſs it? Is it to be fappoſed that 
this chaſte matron was more indulgent to female fraitty than 
Telemachus ? The true reaſon is, Telemachus could not, and 
Penelope durſt not, ſhew a juſt reſentment againſt theſe criminals : 
they had too great an intereſt in the chief of the Stitors to ſtand 
in awe of the queen, or fear her vengeance. This is evident, for 
Penelope herſelf was in a great meaſure in their power, and the 
ſame authority that ſupported the Suitors in their inſolence againſt 
the queen, would ſupport theſe females againſt her revenge for 
their immodeſty. P. 


Vet, 467.] Thus his author: 


Some god in flumber ſeals the royal eye, 

Ver. 469. Net fo (Ulyſſes more fedate reply'd)]» Ulyſes gives 
this injunction, becauſe he is unwilling to wound the eyes of 
Penelope with a ſpectacle of ſuch horrour as the dead bodies and 
blogd of the Suitors. 23 1 erg dt ee jt of 
able pretext for not introducing the queen, immediately; this 
might be expected from the fondneſs and affection of an huſband 
towards a beloved wife, and therefore Ulyſſes makes even his 
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Bring firſt the crew who wrought theſe guilty 
deeds, 470 

In haſte the matron parts : the king proceeds. 

Now to diſpoſe the dead, the care remains 
To you, my ſon, and you, my faithful ſwains 
Th' offending females to that taſk we doom, 
To waſh, to ſcent, and purify the room. 475 
Theſe (ev'ry table cleans'd, and ev'ry throne, 
And all the melancholy labour done) 


fondneſs for her a reaſon why he delays his diſcovery, namely, 
his care not to grieve her with ſuch a terrible ſcene of ſlaughter : 
. beſides, the death of the female ſervants is to ſucceed, and it 
would have been indecent to have made her aſſiſting or preſent at 
their execution. The Poet reaps a further advantage from this 
conduct; for by it he introduces the diſcovery to Penelope, in a 
time of leiſure, and finds an opportunity to deſcribe at large that 
ſurpriſing and tender incident. | P. 
Ver. 476.] So Chapman: 
— — — — Clenſe each boord and throne 

With wetted ſponges ; which, with fitneſſe, done, 

He bad take all the trumpets, twixt the wall 

Of his firſt cour.—. 


Ver. 477. — — — the melancholy labour done) 
Drive to you" court — — —] 
It would in theſe ages, obſerves Dacier, be thought barbarous in 
a king to command his ſon to perform an execution of ſo much 
horrour : but antiently it was thought no diſhonour : thus in the 
ſcriptures, Gideon having taken Zeba and Salmana, two Midian 
kings, commands his ſon to kill them with the ſword in his pre- 
ſence : but, continues that author, I wiſh Homer had deviated 
from this cuſtom, that he had given both Ulyſſes and Telemachus 
ſentiments of more humanity, and ſpared his reader a deſcription 
of ſuch a terrible execution. I am not delighted with any thing 
that has a tendency to inhumanity more than that lady; but it 
may be anſwered, that Homer was obliged to write according to 
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Drive to yon court, without the palace - wall 


There the revenging ſword ſhall ſmite them all; 
So with the Suitors let them mix in duſt, 480 


Stretch'd in a long oblivion of their luſt, 

He faid : the lamentable train appear, 
Each vents a groan, and drops a tender tear ; 
Each heav'd her mournful burthen, and beneath 
The porch, depos'd the ghaſtly heaps of death. 485 
The chief ſevere, compelling each to move, 
Urg'd the dire taſk imperious from above. 


— .— 
the cuſtom of the age. Virgil has aſcribed an act more cruel to 
the pious Eneas, who facrifices ſeveral unfortunate young men 
who were his captives, n. xi. ver. 15. 
Then, pinion'd with their hands behind appear 
Th' unhappy captives marching in the rear; 
3 off' rings in the victor's name, 
o ſprinkle with their blood the funeral flame. 
; Dryazn, 
This act js to be aſcribed to the manner of the age, and the 
cuſtoms of war in the days of Eneas, and not to his inhumanity : 
but here it may ſeem eſſential to the very nature of epick poetry 
to relate this act of juſtice: the moral of it is, to ſee the good 
rewarded and the wicked punzſhed, in the concluſion of the fable. 
Theſe criminals had been as guilty in their ſeveral capacities as 
the Suitors themſelves; it was therefore neceſſary that their 
puniſhment ſhould be ſet before the reader, as well as that of the 
Suitors. P. 
Ver. 482.] Thus Ogilby: 
By this the faulty female · troop appears, 
Aloud complaining, drown'd in trickling fear. 
Ver. 484.] Nor otherwiſe Chapman: 
— —— ſH— — all which, beneath 
The portico, they ſtow'd, where death on death 
They heap't together, | 
Vor. V. 
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With thirſty ſponge they rub the tables ger, 
(The ſwains unite their toil) the walls, the floor 
Walh'd with th' effuſive wave, are purg d of 
gan 1 | 
Once more the. palace ſet in fair array, 491 
To the baſe court the females take their way ; 
There compaſs'd, cloſe between. the dome and 
wall, 
(Their life's laſt ſcene) they trerobling wait their 
fall. | 
Then thus the prince. To theſe ſhall we 
afford * 495 
A fate ſo pure, as by the martial ſword? 
To theſe, the nightly proſtitutes to ſhame, 
And baſe revilers of our houſe and name ? 
Thus ſpeaking, on the circling wall he ſtrung 
A ſhip's tough cable, from a column hung; 500 
Near the high top he ſtrain'd it ſtrongly round, 


Whence no contending foot could reach the 
ground, | 


Their heads above, connected in a row, 

They beat the air with quiv'ring feet below: 
Thus on ſome tree hung ſtruggling in the ſnare, 
The doves or thruſhes flap their wings in air. 506 


* — - — =_ 


Ver. 502.] Much in the ſame manner Ogilby : 
High, leſt their dangling feet ſhould touch the ground. 
Ver. 505. Thus on ſome tree hung ſtruggling in the ſnare.) No- 
thing can better repreſent to us the image of theſe ſufferers than 


4 
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Soon fled the ſoul impure, and left behind 
The empty corſe to waver with the wind. 
Then forth they ted Melanthius, and began 


Their bloody work : they lopp'd away the man, 
Morſel for dogs ! then trimm'd with brazen 
ſheers 911 
The wretch, and ſhorten'd of his noſe and ears; 
His hands and feet laſt felt the cruel ſteel: 
He roar'd, and torments gave his foul to hell 
this ſimilitude of 4 bird taken by the neck in a gin or ſnare. 
Hobbs, in his verſion, has omitted it; and Dacier has abridged 


the whole deſcription. 
Euſtathius is pleaſant upon the death of theſe wantons, What 
a certain perſon, ſays he, once ſpoke of a ſig · tree, on which his 
clamorous wife had hanged herſelf, viz. I wiſh all trees bore ſuch 
fruit, may be applied to theſe ropes, Ir were to be wiſhed that all 
nogſes could catch ſuch birds.” This remark has eſcaped the notice 
of madam Dacier ; becauſe the race of clamorous women has been 
long extinct, and therefore there was no occaſion to preſcribe a 
remedy for a diſeaſe unknown to theſe happy ages. | 
The proper application of this file is more diſtinctly ſeen in 
Mr. Cowper : 
So they, ſuſpended by the neck, * 
All in one line together. 
Ver. 5o8.] This open vowel is occaſioned by an uſeleſs word. 
Thus ? 
The corſe to waver with the ting wind, 
Ver. 510.] Compare book xviii, verſe 99. but who can dwell 
upon this horrid and abominable paſſage ? 
Ver. 512.] So Dryden, at En. vi, 668. 
Diſhoneſt, with /opp'd arms, the youth appears, 
Spoil'd of his noſe, and Horten d of his ears. 
Ver. 514.) This illaudable line is added by the tranſlator, 
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They wath, and to Ulyſſes take their way, $15 
So ends the bloody buſineſs of the day. 
To Euryclea then addreſt the king: 
Bring hither fire, and hither ſulphur bring, 
To purge the palace: then the queen attend, 
And let her with her matron- train deſcend; 520 
The matron-train with all the virgin band 
Aſſemble here, to learn their lord's command. 
Then Euryclea : Joyful I obey, 
But caſt thoſe mean diſhoneſt rags away; 
Permit me firſt thy royal robes to bring ; 525 
Ill ſuits this garb the ſhoulders of a king. 
* Bring ſulphur ſtraight and fire” (the! monarch 
cries) | 
She hears, and at the word obedient flies. 


Ver. 525. J Thus Ogilby: 

But P11 a robe firſt, and a mantle &ring ; 
Such weeds not fit the perſon of a king. 

Ver. 527. Bring ſulphur ftraigbt and fire — — —] The rea- 
ſon why Ulyſſes orders ſulphur to be brought, i is, becauſe every 
thing was thought to be palluted by a dead body, and he uſes it 
by way of purification. The ſame opinion prevailed amongſt the 
Hebrews as well as Greeks, as the ſcriptures inform us. Thas 
alſo in Job it is ſaid, Brimſtone ſhall be ſeattered upon his habitation, 
xviii. 15. which is thought to allude to this cuſtom. Livy men- 
tions this practice amongſt the Romans, lib. xxx. c. 1 5. Haber & 
in religionibus locum ad expiandas ſuffitu domus. 

Homer deſcribes the female ſervants deſcending with cds 3 
this is done to ſhew the exact time of the action of this book, 
which is comprehended i in the evening of the fortieth dy. 
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With fire and ſulphur, cure of noxious fumes, 
He purg'd the walls and blood-polluted rooms. 
Again the matron ſprings with eager pace, 53. 
And ſpreads her lord's return from place to place. 
They hear, ruſh forth, and itiſtant round him 
ſtand, 
A gazing throng, a torch in ev'ry hand. 334 
They ſaw, they knew him, and with fond embrace 
Each humbly kiſt his knee, or hand, or face ; 
He knows them all; in all ſuch truth appears, 
Ev'n he indulges the ſweet joy of tears. 


_ Viyiles forbids Euryclea to bring a better garment: this little 
ity 1s inſerted with judgment; for the diſguiſe of 
Pute in the garb of a beggar contributes to increaſe the incre- 
dulity of Penelope, and conſequently to all thoſe doubts and 
fears, and that ſtruggle between the love of a huſband and the 
dread of an impoſtor, which are the ſubje& of the ſucceeding 
book. F 
Ver. 537.] More properly, I think, 
— — — — n all ſuch love appears; 
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FURYCLEA awakens Penelope with the news of 

Ulyſes's return, and the death of the Suitors, Pene- 
lope ſcarcely credits her, but ſuppoſes ſome God has 
puniſhed them, and deſcends from ber apartment in doubt. 
At the firſt interview of Ulyſſes and Penelope, ſhe is 
quite unſatisfied, Minerva reftores bim to the beauty of 
his youth; but the queen continues incredulous, till by 
ſome circumſtances ſhe is convinced, and falls inta all the 
tranſports of paſſion and tenderneſs. They recount to 
each other all that has paſt during their long ſeparation. 
The next morning Ulyſſes, arming himſelf and friends, 
goes from the city to viſit bis father, P. 


NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


1 HIS book contains the diſcovery of Ulyſſes to Penelope. 


Monſieur Rapin is very ſevere upon ſome parts of it; whoſe # 


objections I ſhall here recite. 

'The diſcovery of Ulyſſes to his queen was the moſt favourable 
occafion imaginaVle ſor the Poet to give ts ſome of the niceſt 
touches of his art ; but as he has managed it, it has nothing but 
faint and weak ſurpriſes, cold and languiſhing aſtoniſhments, and 
very little of that delicacy and exquifiteneſs which ought to ex- 
preſs a conjugal tenderneſs : he leaves his wife too long in doubt 
and diſtruſt, and ſhe is too cautious and circumfpett z the form- 
lities ſhe obſerves in being fully aſſured, and her care to act with 
ſecurity, are ſet down in number and meafare, left ſhe ſhould 
fall into any miſtake; and this partieularity makes the ftory dull, 
in a place that ſo much requires briſkneſs and livelineſs. Ought 
not the ſecret inſtinct of her love to have inſpired her with other 
ſentiments? and ſhould not her heart have told her, what her eyes 
could not? Love is penetrating, and whiſpers more to as than the 
ſenſes can convey ; but Homer underſtood not this philoſophy : 
Virgil, who makes Dido foreſee that Zneas deſigns to leave her, 
would have made better advantage of this favourable opportunity. 

be ſtrength of this objection conſiſts chiefly in the long in- 
credulity of Penelope, and the flowneſs ſhe uſes to make an un- 
deniable diſcovery : this Rapin judges to be contrary to the paſſion 
of love, and conſequently that the Poet writes utinatarally. 

There is ſomewhat of the Frenchman in this criticiſm, Homer, 
in his opinion, wants vivacity ; and if Rapin had been to have 
. drawn Ulyſſes, we had ſeen him all tranſport and ecſtaſy. But 

where there is moſt fancy, there is often the leaſt judgment. 
Penelope thought Ulyſſes to be dead; he had been abſent twenty 
years; and through abſence and his preſent diſguiſe, he was 

another perſon from that Ulyſſes whom ſhe knew, when he ſailed 
to Troy; ſo that he was become an abſolute ſtranger. From this 
obſervation we may appeal to the reader's judgment, if Penelope, 
without full conviction, ought to be. perſuaded that this perſon 
was the real Ulyſſes? And how could ſhe be convinced, but by 
aſking many queſtions, and deſcending to particularities, which 
muſt neceſſarily occaſion delay in the diſcovery ? If indeed Ulyſſes 
and Penelope had met after a ſhorter abſence, when one view 
would have aſſured her that he was her real huſband, then too 


much tranſport could not have been expreſſed by the Poet: but 


NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


this is. not the caſe, ſhe is firſt to know her huſband, before ſhe 
could or ought to expreſs her fondneſs for his return, otherwiſe 
ſhe might be in danger of miſplacing it upon an impoſtor : but 
ſhe is no ſdoner convineed that Ulyſſes is actually returned; but 
n HUM SE 47x or as 
* Rapin could require. 


While yet he ſpeaks, her pow'rs of life decay. mY 
She fickens, trembles, falls, and faints away: 
At length recov'ring, to his arms ſhe flew, 


And ftrain'd him clofe, as to his breaſt ſhe grew. 

THI this moment the diſcovery was not evidently made, apd ber 
paſſian would have been unſeaſanable ; but this is no ſooner done, 
but ſhe falls into an agony of affection. If ſhe had here appeared 
coal and indifferent, there had been weight in Rapin's abjections. 
Beſides, Ariſtotle informs us, there was a play, called, Fhe Falſe 
Ulyſſes: it was formed upon a. ſtory of a perſon who deſigned to 
ſurpriſe Penelope, and told her, that he was her huſband ; and to 
confirm it, pretended to remember a bow, which he uſed before 
he went to the ſiege of Troy. This ſheus that Penelope had 
been in danger from impoſtors, and it is therefore very prudent 
in her to be upon the guard, and not to yield withant fall con- 
viction. 

But there is a difpute of a different nature mentioned * Mon- 
ſieur Bayle; namely, whether if Penelope had yielded to an im- 
poſtor, believing. him to be really Ulyſſes, ſhe! had been guilty af 
adultery ?: Monſieur Baſnage thus argues: © Let us ſuppoſe a wife 
« tranſported with love for an huſband, running eagerly to the 
«« perſon ſhe miſtakes for him: this woman has no deſign to he 
te deceived; one cannot blame her ardour; it is lawful, if he 
«© proves her real huſpand : in ſhort, her ignarance is involuntary, 
e and occaſioned ſolely by a laudable paſſion for her huſband: 
yet if this perſon prove an adulterer, is the wife entirely in- 
*« excuſable? ought her eagerneſs and precipitation to give her 
*« no uneaſineſs ? Undoubtedly it ought, becauſe ſhe is ſuppoſed 
<. to act precipitately, without a full examination: her paſſion is 
« ſtronger than her reaſon, and therefore ſhe is blameable.” The 
author of the General Critique on Maimbourg is more indulgent : : 
he judges that if a woman does not refuſe a ſtrict examination out 
of a blameable motive, ſhe is excuſable, though ſhe happeris to 
oblige an impoſtor. If a wife, deceived by the reſemblance 
te between her huſband and an impoſtor, ſhall allow the latter all 


NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


the privileges of the marriage-bed, this action is no ſtain to het 
« chaſtity; and the huſband would be the moſt unreaſonable 
« creature breathing, ſhonld he blame it as a breach of conjugal 

«« fidelity, provided ſhe is no way acceſſary to the impoſition.” 
So that according to this author, though the wife is betrayed by 
her precipitation, yet ſhe is to be accounted innocent; becauſe 
the precipitation is occaſioned by a vehemence of love for her 
huſband. But I fear few huſbands who ſhould take their wives in 
ſuch circumſtances would excuſe them, or believe that they had 
uſed due eircumſpection. In ſhort, Monſieur Bayle rightly decides 
the queſtion, by ſaying, that every perſon who afts precipitately 
Is culpable ; and that no perſon can act rationally, without a full 
and fatisfaftory examination. And indeed if this rule were ob - 
ſerved, there would ſcarce be any room for the aforeſaid ſuppo- 
fition. The reſemblance between man and man is never ſo per- 
fe, but the difference, upon a ftri& obſervation, is diſcernible ; 
we may therefore conclude, that a wife who ſhould ſuffer ſuch a 
deceit, was not very unwilling to be deceived; eſpecially when 
there muſt be between a man and a wife a thouſand particulari. 
ties, which could only be known to the wife and huſband, which 
upon a due ſcrutiny would diſcover the impoſture. 

I fear I ſhall be tedious to the reader, by mentioning another 
1 ſtarted by Seneca. If = An 

«© ſhould make an aſſignation with his own wife in diſguiſe, ſa 

« poſing her to be the wife of another perſon, would he be guley 
« of adultery ?” he anſwers in the affirmative ; though the wife 
herſelf would be innocent ; for he is guilty intentionally. This 
may be illuſtrated by the example of Jacob, who was blameleſs 
when he was deceived by Leah, who perſonated his wife Rachel; 
but Leah was culpable, though Jacob was innocent, for ſhe very 
well knew that ſhe was not wife to Jacob. But this is the province 
of a caſuiſt, not of a commentator. P. 
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HEN to the queen, as in repoſe ſhe lay, 
The nurſe with eager rapture ſpeeds her way; 
The tranſports of her faithful heart ſupply 
A ſudden youth, and give her wings to fly. 
And ſleeps my child? the rev'rend matron cries: 
Ulyſſes lives! ariſe, my child, ariſe! 5 
1 00 T 


Ver. 6. Ulyſſes lives — — Ulyſſes comes ,] In the Greek it 
is literally, Ulyſſes is come, he is at length come to his palace. 
This laſt circumſtance is not a tautology ; for, obſerves Euſtathius, 
a perſon may be returned to his country, and yet never arrive at 
his family : thus Agamemnon reached his dominions in ſafety, but 
was aſſaſſinated before he came to his palace. We may obſerve 
in general, that Euryclea and Penelope, through their whole 
conference, ſpeak with brevity ; Homer was. too good a judge of 
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| At length. appears the long-expeRed hour! 


Ulyſſes comes ! the Suitors are no more ! 

No more they view the golden light of day; 

Ariſe, and bleſs thee with the glad furvey! 10 
Touch'd at her 1 the mournful queen 


rejom d, 
Ah! whither wanders thy diſtemper'd mind ? 
The righteous pow'rs who tread the ſtarry ſkies, 
The weak enlighten, and confound the wile, 
And human thought, with unreſiſted ſway, 15 
Depreſs or raiſe, enlarge or take away: 
Truth, by their high decree, thy voice forſakes, 
And Folly, with the tongue of Wiſdom ſpeaks. 


. 


3 nature, to 3 them fpnaking with prolixity. Patton 
k always in haſte, and delivers irfelf with precipiration; and this 
is very well painted in thi interview: Euryclea is ĩn 4 tranſport 
of joy for the return of Ulyſſes, and Penelope has all her affec- 
tions awakened at: the news of it. Ft 
Ver. 5. P. The rhymes are bad. Dwould: eee 
8 See with thine eyes, tb dean Ulyſſes cameʒ 
So long expected, to his native home. 
No more the Suitors view the light of day —. 
Ver. 13. The righteous pow'rs who tread the flarry ſkies, 
The <veak'enlighten, and confbunu the wiſe.] 
This 1 is an admirable ſentiment: it is conſonant to many expreſ- 
ſians in the holy ſcriptures. God is the Lord of ſpirits, and 
gives and takes away as ſeems, beſt to his infinite wiſdom. The 
thoughts of man, as well as his liſe, are equally i in the power of 
the Almighty... . 
Ver. 17.] The rhymes are bad; and the lantintentmeork dates 


and diſguled. Ogilby, is fall and faithful: 


FTbey thus diſtract thee, 
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Unkind, the fond illuſion to impoſe ! 
Was it to flatter, or deride my woes? 20 
Never did I a ſleep fo ſweet enjoy, 
Since my dear Lord left Ithaca for Troy. | 
Why muſt I wake to grieve z and curſe thy ſhore, 
O Troy ?—may never tongue pronounce thee 
more! 
Be gone: another might have felt qur rage, 25 
But age is facred, and we ſpare thy age. 
To whom with warmth : My ſoul a lie diſ- 
dains ; 
Ulyſſes lives, thy own Ulyſſes reigns : 
That ſtranger, patient of the Suitors wrongs, 
And the rude licence of ungovern'd tongues, 3o 


i 


Ver. 21. Never did J a ſleep ſo fveet enjoy, &c.] Homer, ob- 
ſerves Euſtathius, very judiciouſly mentions this profound ſleep of 
Penelope; for it might have been thought improbable, that ſhe 
ſhould not wake at the noiſe and confuſion of the battle. It was 
ſolely to reconcile it to credibility, that in a. preceding book 
Pallas was introduced to throw her into it: beſides, the womens 
apartment was always in the upper part of the houſe, and was. 
from thence called #70: and conſequently Penelope was at a 
ſufficient diſtance from the place of the combat, and may be eaſily 
ſuppoſed not to be waked by it. 

The circumſtance of Penelope's not being awaked by the cries 
of the Suitors, furniſhes us with a reaſon why they are not heard 
by the Ithacans that lived near the palace : for if ſhe who is within 
the palace is not diſturbed by the noiſe, it is credible enough, 


that the Greeks who lived at ſome diſtance from the palace ſhould 
not hear it. 


Ver. 28.] Pope, at the concluſion of his Meſliah : 
Thy realm for ever laſts, % own Myiah reigns. 
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He, he is thine thy ſon, his latent gueſt * 


Long knew, / but” lock'd the ſeeret in his breaſt; 


With well-concerted art to end his woes, 
And burſt at once in vengeance on the foes. 
While yet the ſpoke, the queen in ere 


ſprung 35 
Swift from the couch, and round the matron 
_ 3 
ny 
Ver. 35. — — The queen in tranſport ſprung 
Swift from the couch — —] 


We are not to gather from this tranſport of Penelope, that ſhe is 
one convinced of the return of Ulyſſes : ſhe is yet incredulous; 
but ſhe muſt have been inſenſible if ſhe had continued unmoved at 
the mention of the arrival of an huſband, whoſe return has been 
defcribed through the whole Odyſley as the chief object of all her 
defires. Beſides, ſhe receives the death of the Suitors with joy ; 
ſhe cannot diſbelieve the teſtimony of Euryclea concerning their 
deaths; but thinking it impoſſible that they ſhould be ſlain by any 
one perſon, ſhe aſcribes their deſtruction not to Ulyſſes, but a 
Deity. But then is not ſuch a ſuppoſition extravagant ? and can 
it be reconciled to probability, that a God ſhould really be ſup- 
poſed to deſcend to work their deſtruction? It may be anſwered, 
that the exceſs of the aſſertton ought to be aſcribed to the exceſs 
of joy in the ſpeaker: Penelope is in a tranſport, and no wonder 
if ſhe ſpeaks with amplification: ſhe Judges it impoſſible that ſuch 
a great event ſhould be wrought by 2 mortal hand; and it is 
therefore very natural, while ſhe is under a forpae, and her 
thoughts raiſed above the bounds of calm reaſon, to aſcribe it to 
a Deity. | 
It has been believed that all the notions of good and bad 
dzmons that prevailed among the antients were borrowed from 
truth, and that they received them by tradition from the offices 
of good and bad angels: if I might be allowed to make this ſup- 
poſition, then what Penelope here ſpeaks may be reconciled to 
ſtrict verity; then we may find a reaſon why ſhe may without ex- 
travagancs aſcribe the Suitors deaths to a D or Deity. Thus, 
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Faſt from her eye deſcends the rolling tear, 
Say, once more fay, is my Ulyfles here ? 
How could that num'rous and outrageous band 
By one be ſlain, tho? by an hero's hand? - 
I ſaw it not, the cries, but heard alone, 
When Death was buſy, a loud dying groan. + 
The damſel- train turn'd pale at ev ry wound, 
Immur'd we fat, and catch'd each paſſing ſound; 
When Death had ſeiz d her prey, thy ſon attends, 
And at his nod the damſel- train deſcends; 45 
There terrible in arms Ulyſſes ſtood, 3 
And the dead Suitors almoſt ſwam in blood; 
Thy heart had leap'd the hero to ſurvey, 
Stern as the ſurly lion o'er his prey, 50 
Glorious in gore !—now with fulphureous fires 
The dome he purges, now the flame aſpires ; - 


- , | 8 | 2 


2 Kings xix. 35. That night the angel of the Lord auent out biden 
in the camp of the Afyrians an hundred fourſtore and five thouſand. 
If this ſuppoſition be thought difallowable, the former will be a 
ſuſeient vindication. I will only add, that the Poet artfully turns 
the incredulity of Penelope to the praiſe of Ulyſſes; the exploit 
was ſo great, that no mortal was brave enough to perform i it; it 


muſt therefore be wrought by a God ; but this God is at length 
diſcovered to be Ulyſſes. P. 


Ver. 4. ] Our tranſlator ſeems to have conſulted Ogilby, who 
is ſome what cloſer to his author, and not do be deſpiſed: | & 
— where the king 1 found 
Hem'd in with heaps of flaughter'd bodies ronnd- 
You had admir'd to ſee, how there he food, 
Like a ſtern lyon ſmear'd all ore with S. 


Vor. \ a M. 
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Heap'd lie the dead without the palace-walls,— 
Haſte, - 2 haſte, thy own Ulyſles calls! 
Thy ev'ry wiſh the bounteous Gods beſtow, 55 
Enjoy the preſent good, and former woe ; 
Ulyſſes lives his vanquiſh'd foes to ſee ; 
He lives * thy Telemachus and thee ! 

Ah no! with ſighs Penelope rejoin'd, 
Exceſs of. joy diſturbs thy wand'ring mind; 60 
How bleſt this happy hour, ſhould he appear, 
Dear to us all, to me ſupremely dear! 
Ah no! ſome God the Suitors deaths decreed, 
Some God deſcends, and by his hand they bleed ; 
Blind! to contemn the ſtranger's righteous cauſe, 
And violate all hoſpitable laws ! 66 
The good they hated, and the Pow'rs defy'd; - 
But heav'n is juſt, and by a God they dy'd. 
For never muſt Ulyſſes view this ſhore ; 


Never! the loy'd Ulyſſes is no more! 70 
What words (the matron cries) have reach'd 
my ears ? 


Doubt we his preſence, when he now appears ? 
Then heat conviction: Ere the fatal day 
That forc'd Ulyſſes o'er the wat' ry way, 


A boar fierce-ruſhing in the ſilvan war 7 
Plough'd half his thigh ; I faw, I ſaw the ſcar, 


Ver. 55.] Theſe Ku couplets concentrate the ſenſe of his 
author, without diminntion, in a manner uncommonly dextrous. 
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And wild with tranſport had reveal'd the wound ; 
But ere I ſpoke, he roſe, and'check'd the ſound. 
Then, daughter, haſte away! and if a lie 1g 
Flow from this tongue, then let thy ſeryant die ! 

To whom with dubious joy the queen replies, 
Wiſe is thy ſoul, but errours ſeize the wile ; 
The works of Gods what mortal can ſurvey ? 
Who knows their motives, who ſhall trace their 

way! 
——— 

Ver. 79. 1 Ogilby has theſe rhymes, but Broome was ah leſs 
attentive to his predeceſſors than Pope : 

Come, follow me, and if I tell a lie, 
Let me with new-invented tortures die. 

Ver. 83. The works of Gods what mortal can furvey?]. This 
aſſertion is made with great judgment. Euryclea had given almoſt 
a demonſtrative proof that ſhe was not miſtaken in the perſon of 
Ulyſſes ; ſhe had inſtanced in the ſcar which he receivtd by a boar 
on mount Parnaſſus; and this ſeemed to be an undeniable evidence 
of her veracity : what method then could the Poet take to carry 
on Penelope's incredulity, and give her room to reſiſt ſuch evi- 
dence with any appearance of reaſon ? This is very well explained 
by Euſtathius. Penelope (obſerves that author) anſwers with pro- 
found wiſdom; her words are ſhort, but contain excellent truth 
and morality : this is her meaning: Euryclea, you appeal to 
«« your fenſes for the truth of your affirmation; you ſaw the 
« wound, and touched it as you bathed him ; and he forbade you 
« to make a diſcovery of his perſon : from hence you conclude, 
that it is Ulyſſes who has ſlain the Suitors ; not remembering 
* that the Gods are able thus to ſhew themſelves to man, and 
« aſſume at their pleaſure ſuch diſguiſes : how then do you know 
* but this is a God? Are you able to know the ways of a Deity ?*? 
To this Euryclea'makes no reply ; from whence we may gather, 
that it was believed: to be an undeniable truth, that the divine 


beings ſometimes aſſumed the ſhape of man, and appeared viſibly 
M. 2 
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But learn we inſtant how the Suitors trod 35 

The paths of death, by man or by a God. 
Thus Igaks the queen, and no reply attends, 

But with Aternate joy and fear deſcends ; 

At ey'ry ſtep debates, her lord to prove? 


Or Werten to his arms, confeſs her love? 90 
— 

FROM earth. Suck expreſſions as theſe might almoſt perſuadle us 
of the reality of a former conjecture, that theſe 'notions were 
borrowed from a tradition of the appearances of angels; they 
being ſo conſonant to the teſtimony of the holy ſcriptures, and ſo 
agreeable to the manifeſtations of thoſe celeſtial beings. P. 

Ver. 89. A. ev'ry ſtep debates, ber Lord to prove ? 

Or ruſhing to his arms, confeſs her love p] 

Penelope apprehends that the perſon mentioned by Euryclea is 
not Ulyſſes ; yet her apprehenſions are not ſo ſtrong as to exclude 
all hopes that he is her huſband ; in this ſtate of uncertainty ſhe 
deſcends, doubtful whether to meet him as ſuch, or firſt to prove 
him whether he be the real Ulyſſes ; and this explains her” conduct 
in this place: if he evidently were Ulyſſes, ſhe ought to receive 
him with tranſport ; but if he be not Ulyſſes, then all ſuch ad- 
vatices Would be acts of immodeſty, and a reproach to her pru- 
dence. Ladies are” beſt judges of what is decent amongſt ladies, 
and Madam Daeier affirms, that the point of decency is well 
maintained by Homer through this whole interview; and that 
antiquity can ſhew nothing wherein a ſeverity of manners js better 
obſerved. And indeed it muſt be allowed, that in this reſpe& Pene- 
lope proceeds with no more than a neceſſary caution; it would have 
been very abſurd to have deſcribed her flying to che &mbraces of 
a ranger, merely upon the teſtimony of Euryclea, without 
waiting for a perſonal and ocular demonſtration. P. 

Ver. go.) His author ſays, | 

Or go and kiſs his head, and ſeize his hand: 
ſo that our Poet probably caſt an eye on Ogilby: 
Or leap into her deareſt lord's embrace. 


This part i is not executed in ſo maſterly a manner, as the pre- 
ceding ; but is defective botk in pur and correctneſs. 
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Then gliding thro' the marble valves in ſtate, | 
Oppos'd, before the ſhining fire ſhe ſat. 

The monarch, by a column high enthron'd, 

His eye withdrew, . and fix'd it on the vn. ; 


Ver. 93. The monarch, by « column 125 An ] The cir- 
cumſtance of perſons. of hgure being placed by a column occurs 
frequently i in the Odyſſey; it may therefore be neceſſary to Ex» 
plain it: it is mentioned twice in the eighth book, de xioa n; 
Zzioa;, but being there applied to Demodocus who was blind, it 
may be thought to mean only that he leaned again the pillar by 
reaſon of his blindneſs ; but this is not the full import of the 
words, they denote dignity ; and a ſeat erefted near the column 
was a ſeat of diſtinction. Thus 2 Kings xi. 14. Behold the king 
flood by a pillar, i ird Ts bw, as the manner was, and the princes, &c. 
by the king. Thus we ſee the royal ſtation was by ſome remark- 
able pillar ; Joſephus expreſſes it by i} rg o, Which probably 
is a corruption ; 5 it ought to be in} T3; CHANG, Juxta columnam : thus 
again, 2 Kings xxiii. 3. And the king flood by a. pillar, and made a 
covenant, &c. So that by this expreſſion of Ulyſſes being ſeated 
by a column, we are to underſtand that he received Penelope as a 
king ; he took the royal ſeat, to convince her that he way the my 
Ulyſſes. | 

Ver. 94. — — withdrew, and fix d it on the ground ; 

Curious to hear his queen the filence break.] 

We have all along been vindicating the conduR'of Penelope, for 
not immediately acknowledging Ulyſſes. Her ignorance of his 
perſon i is her vindication ; but how then is Ulyſſes to be juſtiſed, 
who is in no doubt about Penelope? Why does he not fly with 
tranſport to the wife of his affection? The reaſon is very evident : 
he very well knows that Penelope is uncertain about his perſon ; 
he therefore forbears to offer violence to her modeſty by any 
careſſes, while ſhe is in this ſtate of uncertainty, and which decency 
requires her to refuſe, till ſhe is aſſured that the perſon who offers, 
them is Ulyſſes. | 

Homer tells us, that Ulyſles turned his eyes towards the groupde” 
Euſtathius imagines, that bs does is thas dd * 
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Curious to hear his queen the ſilence break : 95 
Amaz'd the fat, and impotent to ſpeak ; | | 
O'er all the man her eyes ſhe rolls in vain, 

Now hopes, now fears, now knows, then doubts 


again, 
At length Telemachus—Oh who can find 
A woman like Penelope unkind ? 100 


Why thus in filence ? why with winning charms 
Thus flow, to fly with rapture to his arms ? 

Stubborn the breaſt that with no tranſport glows, 
When twice ten years are paſt of mighty woes: 
diately diſcover him ; but perhaps the Poet intended no more than 


to draw Ulyſſes _ as he drew him in the Iliad, lib. iii. and 
deſcribe him according to his uſual behaviour, 


— — — — In thought profound, 
His moſt modeft eyes he fix'd upon the ground. 


Thus alſd he is repreſented by Ovid. Metam. lib. xiii. 
| «« Aſtitit atque oculos paulum * moratas 
“ Suſtulit.” — — 
Then from his ſeat aroſe Laertes? ſon, 
Look'd down ae, and paus'd ere he begun. 


Ver. 9. Thus Ogilby : 


The king, expecting when the queen would ſpeak : 
But long ſhe fat, nor once would fence break. 


Ver. 96. Ana d ' ſhe fat, and impotent to fpeak.] The * 
will certainly be curious to know how Penelope accoſts Ulyſſes in 
this firſt interview, and the Poet manages it. with excellent judg- 
ment: ſhe muſt be ſuppoſed to be under a great ſurpriſe and con- 
fuſion of thought; this ſurpriſe takes away her ſpeech ; ſhe is toſt 
between hopes and fears, and conſequently it is very natural, be- 
fore ſhe ſpeaks, to examine him with her eyes. "* 


Dryden, 
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To ſoftneſs loſt, to ſpouſal love unknown, 10g 
The Gods have form'd that rigid heart of ſtone ! 
O my Telemachus ! the queen rejoin'd, 
Diſtracting fears confound my lab'rin g mind; 
Pow'rleſs to ſpeak, I ſcarce uplift my eyes, 
Nor dare to queſtion : doubts on doubts ariſe. 
Oh deign he, if Ulyſſes, to remove 171 
Theſe boding thoughts, and what he is, to prove! 
Pleas'd with her virtuous fears, the king replies, 
Indulge, my ſon, the cautions of the wiſe; 
Time ſhall the truth to ſure remembrance bring: 
This garb of poverty belies the king; 116 


Ver. 106. The Gods have form'd that rigid heart of ftone.] It 
has been objected that Telemachus here makes too free a remon- 
ſtrance to Penelope ; and that he is wanting in reverence towards 
his mother. Euſtathius anſwers, that he ſpeaks no more than 
Ulyſſes fays himſelf, in the proceſs of the ſtory, and conſequently 
he is no more blameable. But the caſe is not the ſame, there is 


a difference between a ſon and a huſband, and what is decent in 
the mouth of the latter would be irreverent in the former. Spon- 
danus is of opinion, that he offends againſt decency, juveniliter 
nimis inſultavit; and Ulyſſes ſeems to repreſs his ardour, 
Indulge, my ſon, the cautions of the Wiſe — — 
No more — — 
Dacier anſwers, that Telemachus being fully aſſured that it is the 
real Ulyſſes, ſeems ſhocked at the indifference of Penelope. And 
indeed the warmth of the expreſſion is to be imputed to the emo- 
tion of the ſpeaker ; ſo that we are not to look upon it as an out- 
rage of decency towards Penelope, but 2 expoſtulation oc- 
caſioned by his zeal for Ulyſſes. P. 
Ver. 116. This garb of poverty belies the king. ] This expreſſion 
furniſhes another cauſe for the incredulity of Penelope ; ; Ulyſſes 
imputes it to his diſguiſe, and is far from reſenting it as a want 
M 4 
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No more. This day our deepeſt care requires, 
Cautious to act what thought mature inſpires. 
If one man's blood, tho mean, diſtain our hands, 


The homicide amen to foreign lands; 139 


— 


of conjugal affection. I muſt confeſs, that here may ſeem to be 
an unſeaſonable tranſition : Homer brings Ulyſſes and Penelope 
together; raiſes our expectations to ſee a warm and tender deſcrip- 
tion at the diſcovery of the huſband to- the wife, and all of a 
ſudden he ftarts from the ſubject, and leaves us under an unter- 
tainty equal to that of Penelope. The ſcene cloſes roo abruptly, 
and Homer acts like one who invites his gueſts to an entertain- 
ment, and when they were ſat down with an eager appetite, takes 
away their dinner. But then it may be anſwered, that the occa- 
ſion preſſes : Ulyſſes ſinds it neceſſary to ri for his own 
ſafety, before the people of Ithaca are informed of the ſlaughter 
of the Suitors ; this is the dictate of good ſenſe ; he firſt acts the 
wiſe man, by guarding againſt an imminent danger; and then 
ſhews the tender huſband, by his affeQion to Penelope: and this 
is the reaſon why he adjourns the diſcovery. Beſides, this in- 
terval, which is very ſhort, gives time to Penelope to recollect her 
ſpirits from ſurprize, and makes her miſtreſs of her own thoughts. 
In that view the reader is to look upon this break, like a pauſe 
between the acts in a tragedy, and as an artful interruption to 
introduce the unravelling more naturally, and with greater pro- 
bability. P. 


Ver. 119. F one man's blood — = Uhde here argues very 


concluſiveiy: if the perſon who has ſhed one man's blood only, 


and that man of inferiour ftation ; if he is yet obliged to fly into 
baniſhment, left he ſhould be ſlain by any of the dead perſons 
relations or friends ; what have they to fear, who have not only 
ſlain one man, but above an hundred, and theſe not plebeians, 
but princes? They muſt neceſſarily have many avengers, wn 
will be ready to purſue our lives. 


But it may be objected, that Ulyſſes is a king, and therefore 
above apprehenſions of puniſhment. It is true a is a king, 
yet ſubje& to the laws: his government was not ſo deſpotick, as 


dag no reaſon to fear the reſentments of the chief families of 
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By us, in heaps th' illuſtrious peerage falls, 
Th' important deed our whole attention — 4 

Be that thy care, Telemachus replies, 

The world conſpires to ſpeak Uyſſes wiſe; 
For wiſdom all is thine ! lo I obey, 125 
And dauntleſs follow where you lead the way; 
Nor ſhalt thou in the day of danger find 

Thy coward ſon degen' rate lag behind. 

Then inſtant to the bath, (the monarch eries) 
Bid the gay youth and ſprightly virgins riſe, . 135 
Thence all deſcend in pomp and proud array, 
And bid the dome reſound the mirthful lay; 


his ſubjects, whoſe heirs were ſlain by his hand, I cannot entirely 
agree with Dacier in this laſt ſentiment: Ulyſſes had only done 
an act of juſtice upon theſe offenders, and had tranſgreſſed no 
law by it, and ought therefore to apprehend no vengeance from 
the law. I ſhould rather aſcribe the apprehenſions of Ulyſſes, to 
a fear of a ſudden aſſault from the friends of the Suitors, before 
he could diſcover himſelf to be the real Ulyſſes. He is afraid of 
an aſſaſſination, not a legal puniſhment ; the rage of the people, 
not the juſtice of the law. 


Ver. 120.] Or thus, more nearly to his author: 
The friendleſs.murd'rer flies to foreign lands. 

Ver. 122. Th important deed our whole attention calls.) Ulyſſes, 
to prove Telemachus, and to form a judgment of his wiſdom, 
aſks his advice upon the preſent emergence ; but the Poet, in his 
anſwer, obſerves a due decency : Telemachus pays a laudable 
deference to the ſuperiour wiſdom of Ulyſſes, and modeſtly ſub- 
mits to his judgment. What we are to gather from this condua 
is, that no perſon ſhould be ſo ſelf-confiding in his own judgment, 
as to deſpiſe that of other men, though thoſe men are inferiour 
in wiſdom. P, 

Ver. 126.] Pope, at the end of his Temple of Fame: 

And follow ſtill where Fortune leads the way. 
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While the ſweet lyriſt airs of rapture ſings, 
And forms the dance reſponſive to the ſtrings. 
That hence th' eluded paſſengers may ſay, 135 
Lo! the queen weds ! we hear the ſpouſal lay! 


The Suitors death unknown, till we remove 
Far from the court, and act inſpir'd by Jove. 


CY . 


Ver. 135. That hence th' eluded paſſengers may Ay, 
Lo! the queen weds — — 

This is an inſtance of the art of Ulyſſes, eſſential to his FRAY 
and maintained through the whole Odyſſey. Euſtathius excel- 
lently explains the reaſon of this conduct: the Suitors had been 
accuſtomed to retire from the palace, and ſleep in other places by 
night: it would therefore have alarmed the whole city, and made 
them apprehenſive that ſome calamity had befallen them, if there 
had not appeared a ſeeming reaſon why they returned not to their 
ſeveral houſes as uſual; Ulyſſes therefore invents this ſtratagem 
to deceive them into an opinion that they ſtayed to celebrate the 
queen's nuptials. But there appears to be a ſtrong objection 
againlt this part of the relation : we have already ſeen the Suitors 
ſlain, without being heard by the Ithacans of the city ; is it then 
probable that the ſound of the muſick ſhould be heard abroad, 
when the cries, ſhouts, and groans, during the fight, were not 
heard out of the palace? Was the muſick louder than theſe united 
noiſes ? It is not eaſy to ſolve this difficulty, unleſs we are allowed 
to imagine that the more than uſual ſtay of the Suitors in the 
palace had raiſed the curioſity of ſome of the Ithacans to inquire 
the reaſon of it; who conſequently approaching the palace might 
hear the muſick and dancing, and conclude that it was occaſioned 
by the queen's marriage. Beſides, in the ſtillneſs of the night, a 

lower ſound may be further heard, than one more loud, during 
the noiſe and hurry of the day: it being evident from the pre- 
ceding book, that the fight was by day. p. 


Ver. 137. — GS 771 e reno 
Far from the court — —] 
It may be aſked what occafions this receſs of Ulyſſes? Will he be 
better able to reſiſt his enemies in the country than in the city ? 
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© Thus ſpoke the king: th* obſervant train obey, 
At once they bathe, and dreſs in proud array : 140 
The lyriſt ſtrikes the ſtring ; gay youths advance, 
And fair-zon'd damſels form the ſprightly dance, 
The voice, attun'd to inſtrumental ſounds, 

Aſcends the roof; the vaulted roof rebounds; 
Not unobſerv'd: the Greeks eluded ſay, 145 


Lo! the queen weds! we hear the ſpouſal lay! 
Inconſtant! to admit the bridal hour. | 
Thus they - but nobly chaſte the weds no more. 
© Meanwhile the weary'd king the bath aſcends; 
With faithful cares Eurynome attends, 150 
 Ofer ev'ry limb a ſhow'r of fragrance ſheds: - 
Then dreſt in pomp, magnificent he treads. 
The warriour- goddeſs gives his frame to ſhine - 
With majeſty enlarg'd, and grace divine, 

K —— 


The anſwer is, he withdraws that he may avoid the firſt reſent- 
ments of the Ithacans, upon the diſcovery of the death of the 
Suitors : beſides, it is by this method in his power to conceal his 
perſon, till the violence of the people is ſettled ; or raiſe a party 
to reſiſt their efforts; at the worſt, he is certain to ſecure his 
flight, if his affairs ſhould be reduced to extremities. P. 
Ver. 142.] Chapman has alſo preſerved cloſely this epizhe of 
his author : 
— — — _— and faire-girdÞd dames. 
Ver. 143.] Ogilby is not much amiſs, and might be made 
preferable to the paſſage before us: 
Sweetly he ſung; their light feet beat the ground, 
And dancing, make the arched hall reſound. 
Ver. 147.] This couplet is far below mediocrity. 
Ver. 151.] The reader may compare this paſſage in nearly 
the ſame words of the original and verſion in book vi. ver. 269. 


* 
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Rack from his brows in wavy ringlets fly 155 
His thick large locks, of hyacinthine dye. 
Ass by ſome artiſt to whom Vulcan gives 
His heay'nly {kill, a breathing image lives; 
By Pallas taught, he frames the wond' rous mould, 
And the pale ſilver glows with fuſile gold: 160 
So Pallas his heroick form improves 8 
With bloom divine, and like a God he moves; 
More high he treads, and iſſuing forth in ſtate, 


Radiant before his gazing conſort fat. _ 
And oh my queen! he hr Mat pow'r 
aboye 16 5 


Has. ſteel'd that heart, averſe to fouſal love! 
Canſt thou, Penelope, when heav'n reſtores 
Thy loſt Ulyſles to his native ſhores, 

Canſt thou, oh cruel! unconcern'd furvey | 
Thy loſt Ulyſſes, on this ſignal day? 170 
Haſte, Euryclea, and diſpatchful ſpread 

For me, and me alone, th' imperial bed: 


Ver. 155. 1 Chapman is pleaſing: 

— — —— —— curles, ſoft and bright, 
Adorn'd his head withall, and made it fbr 
As if the flowry hyacinth did grow 
In all his pride there. T 

Milton's word ſhould have ſuperſeded 2þick large, Par. Lot Iv. 30 3. 
— — — — and hyacinthin locks 
' Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Cluſtring, but not beneath his ſhoulders broad. 


V — — — Dippatc 
2 af 5 Fer me, LESS raue l. 71 
Thoſe von hae glen cute of ene from lee 
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My weary nature craves the balm of reſt: 
But heav'n with adamatit has arm'd her Ben 


Ah no! the cries, a tender heart I bear, x 175 
A foe to pride; no adamant is there; 


4 = 
T 


Mothe de * acttiilin to whom the precaution o of Penelope 
is not much to be admired ; «© Ulyſſes made himſelf ſuſpicious 
„ by exprefling ſo much eagerneſs to go to bed with Penelope; 
«« ſhe was ſo far from having time enough to know him, chat 
« ſhe had ſcarce ſpoke three words to him, but he bluntly com- 
« mands Euryclea to get the bed ready for them.“ So that, 
according to this author, Penelope miſtruſts his impatience ; ſhe 
imagines the reaſon why he is ſo haſty, is becauſe he fears that a 
longer time would diſcover his impoſture, and fruſtrate his defires. 
And indeed if Ulyſſes had given ſuch a command, the objection 
had not been without a foundation. But La Mothe is deceived : : 
Ulyſſes does not aſk a bed for himſelf and Penelope, but for him- 


ſelf alone, becauſe his wife vouchſafed not to come near him, 
and uſed him with a ſeeming cruelty, 


AM ays fel, fata, röpicos Mx · pa xa} ante; 
Aloe — — — 
which is literally enough rendered in the tranſlation, 
Haſte Euryclea, and diſpatchful ſpread 
For me, and me alone, th' imperial bed, K 
ver. 175. Ah no! fhe cries, a tender heart [ Bear, 
A foe to pride; no adamant is there.] 
It is not eaſy to tranſlate this paſſage literally. 
— — — Er cr Hv , d dbeplg, 
Ob xn ayapas. 
Eüſtathius, explains lad geh tO ſignify, 1 am not of a proud 
heart; abipic, I deſpiſe not your poverty; aryapar, I am no longer 
under an aſtoniſhment ; 3 Or £9: Ain in ανννiον, 7 ceaſe to be ſurpriſed 
at what 1 fee and hear. Thus Penelope ſpeaks negatively, and 
the meaning of her words are, that ſhe is not influenced by pride 
and cruelty, to perſiſt in her incredulity, but by a laudable care 
and caution. 'Faſtathins propoſes Penelope as à pattern to all 
women upon the like oecaſion; her on eyes perſuade her that 
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And now, ev'n now it melts! for ſure I ſee - - 

Once more Ulyſſes my belov'd in thee ! 

Fix'd in my ſoul as when he ſail'd to Troy, 179 

His image dwells : then haſte the bed of joy ! 

Haſte, from the bridal bow'r the bed tranſlate, 

Fram'd by his hand, and be it dreſt in ſtate ! 
Thus ſpeaks the queen, ſtill dubious, with 

| diſguiſe; _ 
Touch'd at her words, the kin, g with warmth 


replies, 
— — 


the perſon with whom ſhe confers is Ulyſſes; Euryclea acknow- 
ledges her maſter; 'Telemachus his father; yet ſhe dares not 
immediately credit her own eyes, Euryclea, or Telemachus: and 
the ſame author concludes with a pretty obſervation, that Ulyſſes 
found it eaſier to ſubdue above an hundred enemies, than the dif- 
fidence and incredulity of Penelope. P. 
The reader would conclude from the tranſlation before us, that 

Penelope was already perfectly fatisfied with reſpect to Ulyſſes; 
which is contradictory to the ſequel. The beginning of this 
ſpeech is very ill ſeen in the verſions: Mr. Cowper is beyond 
meaſure before all in accuracy; but not ſufficiently general. 1 
ſhall give an attempt of my own, merely verbal, to convey a juſt 
conception of the author : 

Good man! tis not my practice to extol, 

Diſparage, or admire, in great exceſs: 

Well know I what you were, when home you left: 
and this partial acknowledgment of him in the laſt line, is more 
courteſy, in conformity to his declarations, which ſhe would not 
affront by the rudeneſs of oppoſition, than the reſult of ſatis- 
factory conviction in her own mind. 

The learned reader will be reminded of 4s wu known lines 

in Horace: 

Nil admirari prope res eſt una, Numici, 

Solaque, quz poſſit facere et ſervare beatum. 


Ver. 183. Thus ſpeaks the queen, flill dubious — ] It muſt 
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Alas for this! what mortal ſtrength can move 18; 
Th' enormous burthen, who but heav'n above? 


be allowed that this is a very artful turn of thought in Penelope. 
Ulyſſes commands a bed to be prepared, Penelope catches the 
word, and ſeeming to conſent, orders Euryclea to carry the bed 
out of the bridal apartment, and prepare it. Now this bed was 
of ſuch a nature as to be inwrought into the ſubſtance of the 
apartment itſelf, and could not be removed: if therefore Ulyſſes 
had acquieſced in the injunction given by Penelope, and uot diſ- 
covered the impoſſibility of it, ſhe might very juſtly have con- 
cluded him an impoſtor, being manifeſtly ignorant of the ſecret 
of his own marriage bed. 


But Euſtathius ftarts an objection againſt this whole proceſs of 
the diſcovery, which he calls inſolvable ; and indeed if Homer 
fails in the unravelling of his poem, he is to be ſeverely blamed : 
Tully is of this opinion, Illic enim debet toto animo a poetd in difſo- 
lutionem nodi agi; eaque præcipua fabule pars oft, que requirit dili- 
gentiam. The difficutty raiſed by Euſtathius is as follows: Penelope 
imagines that the perſon who pretends to be her huſband, is not 
really Ulyſſes, but a God, who not only aſſumes his form, but, to 
fayour the impoſture, the reſemblance of the wound received from 
the boar: now if he be a God, how is it poſſible ſhe ſhould con- 
ceive him to be ignorant of the ſecret of the marriage bed, and 
conſequently how can ſhe be convinced of the reality of Ulyſſes 
from his knowledge of it, when it muſt neceſſarily be known to a 
God, as well as to the real Ulyſſes? All that ſhe ought to gather 
from it is, that the perſon with whom ſhe ſpeaks is Ulyſſes, or a 
God. Euſtathius replies, that Penelope, upon the diſcovery of 
the ſecret makes no ſeruple to yield; becauſe whether it be 
Ulyſſes, or a God, her caſe is happy; ; if he prove to be Ulyſſes, 
ſhe has her wiſhes; if a God, it is no ſmall piece of good for- 
tune. Dacier condemns this ſolution, and tells us, that Penelope 
was ſo faithful to her huſband, that ſhe would not have received 
even a God in the place of Ulyſſes: the true anſwer (continues 
that author) is to be drawn from the Pagan Theology, according 
to which the inferiour deities were ſuppoſed ro have a finite know- 
ledge, and conſequently Penelope might think the diſcovery of 
the nuptial bed a full conviction of the reality of Ulyſſes, it 
being ſo great a ſecret that even a God might be ignorant of it. 


_ Ce ee ere — — — — 
— — —— 
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It mocks the weak attempts of human hands; 


But the whole earth muſt move, if heay'n com. 


mands. 
= , 
But this is all fancy; for allowing this perſon to be a God, why 
might not Penelope imagine him to be a deity of the ſuperiour 


.order, and for that — well acquainted with the ſecrets of this 
nuptial bower? eſpecially becauſe Jupiter himſelf was notorious 
for ſuch amorous illuſions. Dacier herſelf confeſſes this to be no 
Juſt ſolution, but gives a very different reaſon: how is it poſſible 


(ſays ſhe) that this bed and whole apartment ſhould be built by 


the fingle hand of Ulyſſes, without being ſeen by any perſon 
while he builds it? or how can any one be aſſured that a ſecret 
that is known to a third perſon (Actoris) is not through weak- 
neſs or intereſt diſcovered to others? It is true, the manner of the 
diſcovery entirely depends upon the choice of the Poet; but I 
could wiſh that he had choſen a method more probable than this of 
the nuptial bed, which in my, judgment (continues the ſame 
anthor). is unworthy of the Odyſſey. I am perſuaded that this is 
one of the places where (as Horace writes) Homer nods, 
Twill lay together what occurs to me by way of reply. The firſt 
objection is, that Penelope imagines Ulyſſes to be a God, and 
conſequently his knowledge of the nuptial bed ought not to have 
induced her to believe him to be the real Ulyſſes. The anſwer 
is, Penelope thought him a God only during her firſt tranſport; it 
is to be imputed to her ſurpriſe, that ſhe at all thinks him a 
deity. This is very evident, for from the moment ſhe ſaw him, 
the thought of his divinity vaniſhes, and ſhe never mentions one 
word concerning ſuch a ſuppoſition, nay from the firſt glance ſhe 
almoſt believes him to be the real Ulyſſes. 

O'er all the man her eyes ſhe rolls in vain, 

Now hopes, now fears, now knows, then doubts again. 
She-is ſo far from thinking him a deity, that ſhe is almoſt per- 
ſuaded that he is her huſband. If this be allowed, the firſt diffi- 
culty ceaſes : for granting her belief that the perſon before her 
15-a'real man, and no man but Ulyfees | was acquainted with the 
naptial bed ; it follows, that this man ts the real Ulyſſes, and that 
this incident; ĩs not ill choſen wy the Poet, in the diſcovery of 
Ulyſſes. 
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Then hear ſure evidence, while we diſplay 189 
Words ſeal'd with facred truth, and truth obey : 


This hand the wonder fram'd ; an olive ſpread 


Full in tlie court its ever verdant head, 
— 

Dacier objects, that this apartment could not poſſibly be erected 
without being Rnown to other perſons ; but we have ſeen Ulyſſes 
build a ſhip in a ſolitary iſland, without the aſſiſtance of any man, 
in the fifth Odyſſey; and why may he not then be allowed to do 
the ſame, with reſpe& to this nuptial bower ? All kinds of arts 
in mechanicks were antiently practiſed by the greateſt perſonages, 
and their knowledge and dexterity in them was eſteemed a glory. 
This conſideration may Ne reconeile the reader to this part 
of the diſcovery. 

The only difficulty that now femains is this: AQoris, à female 
ſervatit, is allowed to be in the ſecret ; how then can Penelope 
be aſſured that ſhe has not betrayed it? Homer himſelf obviates 
this dbjeQtion ; he has in a very ſolemn manner told us, that only 
twelve of all the female train were guilty of a breach of truſt, 
and therefore Penelope may ſafely rely upon the fidelity of 
Actoris. Beſides; it adds no fmall weight to this vindication of 
Homer, to obſerve, that the whole procedure of the diſcovery 
is accidental ; how could Ulyſſes foreknow that the proof of his 
veracity would depetid upon his knowledge of the bridal bower ; 
and conſequently it is not to be imagined that he ſhould have 
made any clandeſtine enquiries about it: it may be added, that 
Ulyſſes has been no mote than five days upon the Ithacan ſhores, 
and probably had never ſeen Actoris, who alone was acquainted 
with the nature of this bed: no perſon was antiently Permitted 
to enter the women's apartment, but fathers, huſbands, or bro- 
thers ; this therefore was the greateſt ſecret in all families; this 
ſecret Penelope propoſes in the trial of Ulyſſes, and upon his 
knowledge of it receives him as her huſband. To iuſtance almoſt 
in a parallel eaſe ; Oreſtes in Euripides tells Iphigenia, that the 
lance which Pelops uſed in the combat againſt Anomaus was 
lodged in her apartment; this circumſtance convinces her that 
the perſon who knew this ſecret muſt be her brother Oreſtes, 
no perſons of a more 4 relation being admitted into ſuch 
privacies. L P; 

vor. V. N 
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Vaſt as ſome mighty column's bulk, on high 
The huge trunk roſe, and heav'd into the ſky ; 


Ver. 193. Vaft as ſome mighty column's bulk, on high 
The huge trunk roſe — —] 

I will not promiſe that the reader will be pleaſed with this de- 
ſcription of the nuptial bower: the Greek is noble, and the words 
ſounding and harmonious; an happineſs that is wanting in our 
language. In this and the like caſes the tranſlator muſt ſay with 
Lucretius upon a like occaſion, 

«© — — Graiorum obſcura reperta 

« Difficile illuſtrare Latinis verſibus eſſe, 

«« Propter Egeſtatem linguæ, & rerum novitatem.“ 
Beſides, it muſt be allowed that the relation itſelf is very wonder- 
ful; for it is not eaſy to conceive that the bole of an olive tree 
ſhould be ſo large as to contain upon the dimenſions of it a whole 
bedſtead. I would willingly imagine that it is only a ſupporter 
of it. It is likewiſe ſomewhat extraordinary that this olive tree 
is not felled, or cut up from the roots; for Euſtathius informs us, 


that eopolapwr, fignifies fo cut aſunder at ſome diſtance from the earth ; 


ſo that a great part of the trunk is left ſtanding, upon which 
Ulyſſes builds his bridal bed. What occurs to me upon this inci- 
dent is, that Homer muſt be imagined to write according to the 
cuſtoms of the age in which he lived, unleſs we can ſuppoſe he 
unneceſſarily invented an abſurdity : I therefore doubt not but 
there were antiently ſuch beds as this of Ulyſſes. Beſides, the 

more wonderful this bed is, the better it ſerves for the purpoſe 
of Homer, in convincing us that the perſon, who was acquainted 
with a matter ſo uncommon, muſt be the real Ulyſſes, and not an 
impoſtor : it is for this purpoſe that the Poet deſcribes the bower 
built round the olive tree, before the framing of the bed is at all 


mentioned. 

Around the tree I rais'd a nuptial bow” r, 

And roof d defenſive of the ſtorm and ſhow'r; 

Then lopp'd the branchy head ; aloft in twain 

Sever'd the bole, and ſmooth'd the ſhining grain. 
This, I fay, is particularly deſcribed by Homer, to convince us 
that the place where the bed ſtood was entirely ſecret; it being 


| aloſed up from obſervation before this particular TOs Was 
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Around the tree I rais'd a nuptial bow'r, 19g 
And roof*d defenſive of the ſtorm and ſhow'r; 
The ſpacious valve, with art inwrought, conjoins; 
And the fair dome with poliſh'd marble ſhines. 
I lopp'd the branchy head ; aloft in twain 
Sever'd the bole, andſ{mooth'd the ſhining grain; 
Then poſts, capacious of the frame, I raiſe, 201 
And bore it, regular, from ſpace to ſpace ; 
Athwart-the frame, at equal diſtance he 
Thongs of tough hides, that boaſt. a purple dye; 
Then poliſhing the whole, the finiſh'd mould 20g 
With filver ſhone, with elephant, and gold. 
But if o'erturn'd by rude, ungovern'd hands, 
Or ſtill inviolate the olive ſtands, 
'Tis thine, oh queen, to ſay: and now impart, 
If fears remain, or doubts diſtract thy heart? 210 
While yet he ſpeaks, her pow'rs of life decay, 
She ſickens, trembles, falls, and faints away : 
At length recov'ring, to his arms ſhe flew, 
And ſtrain'd him cloſe, as to his breaſt ſhe grew: 


undertaken, and therefore the knowledge of it was a ** argu- 
ment that the perſon who. was acquainted with it muſt be the real 
Ulyſſes, P. 
Ver. 201.] The rhymes of this couplet are very vicious: but 
ſome allowance muſt be made in the tranſlation of paſſages of ſo 
difficult management as that before us, 
Ver. 213.] A good couplet ariſes from a correction of Ogilby: 
Theſe proofs her doubts remov'd ; ſhe quits her place; 
And, aweeping, ruſhes to her lord's embrace. 2 
N 2 
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The tears pour'd down amain : and oh, ſhe cries, 
Let not againſt thy ſpouſe thine anger riſe | 216 
O vers'd in every turn of human art, 

Forgive the weakneſs of a woman's heart ! 

The righteous pow'rs that mortal lots diſpoſe, 
Decree us to ſuſtain a length of woes, 220 
And from the flow'r of life, the bliſs deny 

To bloom together, fade away, and die. 

O let me, let me not thine anger move, 
That I forbore, thus, thus, to ſpeak my love; 
Thus in fond kiſſes, while the tranſport warms, 
Pour out my ſoul, and die within thy arms ! 226 
I dreaded fraud ! Men, faithleſs men, betray 
Our eaſy faith, and make the ſex their prey: 
Againſt the fondneſs of my heart I ſtrove, 229 
Twas caution, oh my Lord! not want of love: 
Like me had Helen fear'd, with wanton charms 
Ere the fair miſchief ſet two worlds in arms ; 


— 


Ver. 227.] Mrs. Behn, in her tranſlation of Oenone to Paris: 
Say, lovely youth! why wouldſ thou thus betray 
My eaſy faith, and lead my heart away. 3 
Ver. 229.} This couplet is altogether ſaperfluous ; and, in 
general, the paſſage has ſuffered, from immoderate expanſion, by 
our tranſlator. | ; 
Ver. 231. Like me had Helen far — —] This paſſage oc- 
caſioned great diſputes amongſt the antient Criticks ; ſome con- 
tended for the common punctuation; others thus read it, 
Then the meaning of the paſſage is thus to be ugderſtood. Helen 
would not have yielded to a ſtranger, if ſhe had known that 


8 
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Ere Greece roſe dreadful in th' avenging day; 
Thus had ſhe fear'd, ſhe had not gone aſtray, - 
But heav'n, averſe to Greece, in wrath decreed 
That ſhe ſhould wander, and that Greece ſhould 
bleed: | | 236 


. 


ſtranger, « 5%: d is to be underſtood according to this inter- 
pretation. The ſame Criticks thus conſtrue the following words, 


O wiv ary; apiios vlg Ayaior., 


'0 is the ſame with N 3, propter hanc cauſam, and the whole paſſage 
is thus to be tranſlated, I Helen had known the ſtranger, ſhe would 
not have yielded to him; therefore the Greeks roſe in arms to free her 
from the impoſtor. They defend this application by having recourſe 
to a tradition, that Paris could never have obtained the conſent 
of Helen if Venus had not given him the reſemblace of Mene- 
laus, in whoſe form he prevailed upon that fatal beauty : other- 
wiſe the inſtance is no way parallel; for if Helen was not de- 
ceived, how can her example be brought to induce Penelope to 
act with caution, leſt ſhe take an impoſtor to her bed inſtead of an 
huſband? I confeſs this conſtruction of the Greek appears to me 
very obſcure ; contrary to the ſtyle of Homer, which is always 
clear and natural. Beſides, it contradicts the whole ſtory of Helen 
through the Iliad and Odyſſey, and the herſelf no where alledges 
this deceit as her excuſe, but frequently condemns her own con- 
duct in forſaking the bed of Menelaus. But granting that ſhe 
was thus deceived originally, the deceit muſt neceſſarily ſoon ap- 
pear, and yet ſhe voluntarily cobabits many years with Paris, 
The other interpretation may therefore perhaps be preferable ; 
namely, if Helen had conſidered what evils might enſue from 
her injury to Menelaus, ſhe would have ated more wiſely : this 
Penelope introduces to vindicate her conduct in acting with ſo 
much caution ; ſhe oppoſes her warineſs to the inconſiderateneſs of 
Helen, and aſcribes all the calamities of Greece to it. | 


Ihe latter interpretation is true. Nor can any thing be morg 
ſimple and perſpicuous, than the paſſage in the original: 


N 3 
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Blind to the ills that from injuſtice flow, 

She calour'd all our wretched lives with woe. 
But why theſe ſorrows when my Lord arrives? 
J yield, I yield! my own Ulyſſes lives! 249 
The ſecrets of the bridal bed are known 

Ta thee, to me, to Actoris alone, 

(My father's preſent in the ſpouſal hour, 

The ſole attendant on our genial bow'r.) 
Since what no eye has ſeen thy tongue reveal'd, 


Hard and diſtruſtful as I am, I yield, 246 
Touch'd to the ſoul the king with rapture 
hears, 


Hangs round her neck, and ſpeaks his joy in tears. 
As to the ſhipwreck'd mariner, the ſhores 
Delightful riſe, when angry Neptune roars ; 250 
Then, when the ſurge in thunder mounts the ſky, 
And gulf'd in crouds at once the failors die; 

If one more happy, while the tempeſt raves, 


Out- lives the tumult of conflicting waves, 


All pale, with ooze deform'd, he views the ſtrand, 


And plunging forth with tranſport graſps the 
land; 7 | | 2 56 


Ver. 237-] This is a good couplet ; has I ſhould get rid of 


an open vowel, thus : 


Blind to 25% ills —. 


Ver. 246.] The force of Homer's meaning would better ap- 
pear, I think, by the alteration of a ſingle word: 


Hard and diſtruſtful as I com, I yield. 
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The raviſh'd queen with equal rapture glows, 

Claſps her lov'd lord, and to his boſom grows. 

Nor had they ended *till the morning ray: 

But Pallas backward held the riſing day, 266 

The wheels of night retarding, to detain 

The gay Aurora in the wavy main: 

Whoſe flaming ſteeds, emerging thro? the night, 

Beam o'er the eaſtern hills with ſtreaming light. 
£4 — 


Ver. 258.) We had this illaudable common-place, of growing | 
to the boſom, at verſe 214 above. oo 

Ver. 260. But Pallas backward bela the r ng day.] We are 
not to look upon this merely as a poetical ornament, there is no 
neceſſity for it. The battle between the Suitors and Ulyſſes hap- 
pened in the evening; ſince then we have ſeen the palace purified, 
the dead Suitors carried away, and the female ſervants puniſhed ; 
Euryclea has held a long conference with Penelope, there has been 
| finging and dancing in the palace, and an interview at large de- 
ſcribed between Ulyſſes and Penelope ; then the Poet proceeds 
to recapitulate the ſtory of the whole Odyſſey : now all theſe in- 
cidents could not be comprehended in the compaſs of one night : 
Homer therefore, to reconcile it to probability, introduces Mi- 
nerva to protract it, and make the time proportionable to the 
incidents. But perhaps it may be thought a violent machine, and 
contrary to the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, to ſuppoſe the courſe 
of the night alterable : the anſwer is, Poets are allowed to write 
according to common fame, and what Homer here relates could 
not ſhock the ears of the antients, who had before heard of the like 
ſtory at the conception of Hercules. I will only obſerve, that 
Homer gives no more than two horſes to Aurora's chariot, Lampus 
and Phaeton; whereas the chariot of the ſun is deſcribed with 
four: thus Ovid, 


«© Interea volucres Pyroeis, "3 & Mthon, - 
« Solis equi, quartuſque Phlegon.“ 
Ver. 264.) Or thus, with much more fidelity: 


Diſpenſe to men the bleſſing of the light. 
N 4 
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At length Ulyſſes with a ſigh replies: 265 
Yet Fate, yet cruel Fate repoſe denies ; 
A labour long, and hard, remains behind ; 


By heav'n above, by hell beneath enjoin'd : 


For, to Tireſias thro' th' eternal gates 270 
Of hell I trod, to learn my future fates. 
But end we here—the night demands repoſe, 
Bedeck'd the couch! and peace awhile, my woes! 
To whom the queen. Thy word we ſhall N 
And deck the couch; far hence be woes away! : 
Since the juſt Gods, who tread the ſtarry plains 
Reſtore thee ſafe, . my Ulyſſes reigns. 276 
But what thoſe perils heay'n decrees, impart 3 
Knowledge may grieve, but fear diſtracts the heart. 


Ver. oh: ] This paſſge'! is ROAR executed, when it admitted 
elegance with eaſe to one not drowſy with his work. 


Ver. 278. Knowledge may grieve, but fear diſtracts the beart. ] 
Ulyſſes had faid in the ſentence immediately preceding, 


A labour long, and hard, remains. 
This could not fail of alarming Penelope, and raiſing all her 


curioſity to know it. Homer would greatly have offended againſt 


nature, if. he had not deſcribed her under an impatience upon the 


mention of it; her fondneſs is too ſincere to be indifferent upon 


ſuch a ſuggeſtion, but her anſwer to Ulyſſes chiefly demands ob- 
ſervation. 
If heav'n a kind releaſe from ills foreſhows; 

Triumph, thou happy victor of thy woes! 
This diſcovers a greatneſs of ſpirit worthy of a queen and heroine : 
me is threatened to loſe Ulyſſes by a ſecond abſence, ſhe is alarmed 
with a new train of his ſufferings ; but being informed that all 
theſe calamities will end in a proſperous iſſue, that long life and 
happineſs attend him, the not only takes courage perſonally, but 
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To this the king. Ah why muſt I diſcloſe 
A dreadful ſtory of approaching woes ? 280 
Why in this hour of tranſport wound thy ears, 
When thau muſt learn what I muſt ſpeak with 
tears 


Heav'n, by the Theban ghoſt, thy pause decrees 
Torn from thy arms, to ſail a length of ſeas ; 
From realm to realm a nation to explore 285 
Who ne'er knew ſalt, or heard the billows roar, 
Nor ſaw. gay veſſel ſtem the furgy plain, 

A painted wonder, flying on the main; 

An oar my hand muſt bear; a ſhepherd eyes 
The unknown inſtrument with ſtrange ſurpriſe, 
And calls a corn-van: this upon the plain 291 
I fix, and hail the Monarch of the main; 


comforts her huſband. Homer was too good a judge of decency 
to aſcribe the weakneſs that attends the generality of that ſex 
to Penelope; ſhe has a bravery of ſoul worthy of a heroine in 
epic poetry. Beſides, this is a further inſtance of Homer's judg- 
ment; the event of the Odyſſey is to ſhew Ulyſſes happy; now 
if the Poet had not fully ſatisfied the reader in this reſpe&, he had 
not reinſtated his hero in proſperity, and conſequently had de- 
feated the moral of the Odyſſey, which is to ſhew wiſdom and 


virtue triumphant, by repreſenting his hero after all difficulties 
ſettled in full tranquillity. P. 


This couplet is excellent ; and Ogilby is not aw: 


. Now tell me what I muſt hereafter hear: 
Better to know, than not know what to fear. 


Ver. 279.] This introduction to the ſpeech is prettily tranſ- 


lated. The remainder occurs, with no important variations, in 
book xi. ver. 152. 
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Then bathe his altars with the mingled gore 
Of victims vow'd, a ram, a bull, a boar: 
Thence ſwift re- ſailing to my native ſhores, 
Due victims ſlay to all th' ætherial powers. 
Then heav'n decrees in peace to end my days, 
And ſteal myſelf from life by flow decays; 
Unknown to pain in age reſign my breath, 
When late ſtern Neptune points theſhaft of death; 
To the dark grave retiring as to reſt; 301 
My people bleſſing, by my people bleſt. 
Such future ſcenes th es pow'rs 
diſplay, 
By their dread * Seer, and ſuch my future ay. 
To whom thus firm of foul: If ripe for 
death, FE: : 
And full of days, thou gently, eld thy breath; 


Ver. 294.] Chapman endeavours to rival, and with ſome ſuc- 
ceſs, the characteriſtic ſignificance and unſuſpeRing ſimplicity of 
Homer's epithets, in a pleaſant line, not void of dignity, con- 
fidering the ſubject: 


A lambe, a bull, and ſoxv-acending bore. 


The rhymes of the following couplet are bad, and of too near 
| 8 to their predeceſſors. 


Ver. 301.] So Chapman: 


— — And then, at home 
A gentle death ſhould ſeize me, that would come 
From out the ſea, and take me to his reft 


Inn full ripe age; about me, waage ble, 
My; loving people. | 


* Tireſias, 
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While heav'n a kind releaſe from ills foreſhows ; 
Triumph, thou happy victor of thy woes! 

But Euryclea with diſpatchful care, 
And ſage Eurynome, the couch prepare: 310 
Inſtant they bid the blazing torch diſplay 
Around the dome an artificial day; 


Then to repoſe her ſteps the matron bends, 
And to the queen Eurynome deſcends; 
A torch ſhe bears to light with guiding fires 315 


The royal pair ; ſhe guides them, and retires, 
Then inſtant his fair ſpouſe Ulyſſes led 


To the chaſte love-rites of the nuptial bed. 
epmmm—_—p—_—_—_—_—s 


Ver, 317. — — — His fair ſpouſe Ulyſſes led 
To the chaſte lowe-rites of the nuptial bed.] 
The reader may be pleaſed to conſult the annotations on book xi. 
ver. 152, Cc. concerning the anſwer of Ulyſſes to Penelope : iʒt 
being a repetition from that part of the Odyſſey. 

Euſtathius informs us, that Ariſtarchus, and Ariſtophanes the 
grammarian, thought the verſe quoted at the head of this remark, 

to be the concluſion of the Odyſſey, and conſequently they judged 
the remaining part of this book, and the whole xxivth, ſuppo- 
ſititious: thoſe who were of a contrary. opinion replied, that by 
ending the poem with that verſe, many incidents of great im- 
portance would be rejected: for inſtance, the recapitulation of the 
whole Odyſſey, and eſpecially the diſcovery of Ulyſſes to his 
father Laertes, with all the beautiful fictions contained in it. They 
add, that if the little relation that the beginning of that book 
bears to the ſubject of the poem, be a reaſon for the rejection of 
it, we muſt for the ſame reaſon abridge the poem, and reject a 
multitude of the fables which are ſcattered through the whole 
courſe of it. It may therefore be conjectured that Ariſtarchus 
and Ariſtophanes were not of opinion that the poem ended with 
this verſe, but only the moſt neceſlary and important incidents. 
Caſaubon, in a remark upon a paſſage of Strabo, favours the 
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And now the blooming youths and ſprightly fair 

Ceaſe the gay dance, and to their reſt repair; 32e 
— | 


opinion of Ariſtarchus, for he there ſpeaks of the laſt book as if 
he ſuſpected it to be ſpurious ; and Rapin joins in the ſame judg- 
ment. Homer is to be defended in another manner, than by ſuch 
arguments as are brought in anſwer to Ariſtarchus. The ſame 
objection has been made againſt the two laſt books of the Iliad, 
as againſt theſe of the Odyſſey ; the former ought to have ended 
with the decifive action in the death of Hector, and the latter 
with the diſcovery of Ulyſſes to Penelope, when his happineſs 
ſeems to be eſtabliſhed. But there is no weight in theſe, abjec- 
tions. There is a difference between the anravelling of the action, 
and the full accompliſhment of it; the action is unravelled by the 
death of the Suitors ; but there are conſequences ariſing from their 
deaths that hinder the accompliſhment of the action, namely, the 
danger of the reſentment of their friends, who riſe in arms to 
revenge their ſlaughter; and till their inſurrection is pacified, 

Ulyſſes cannot be ſaid to be in a ftate of ſecurity. The ſubject 
of the Iliad is the anger of Achilles: that of the Odyſſey, the 
re-eftabliſhment of Ulyſſes in his dominions : now the anger of 
Achilles ends not with the death of Hector, nor is Ulyſles fully 
re-eſtabliſhed by the death of the Suitors ; he has another obſtacłe 
to overcome, and till the commotions of the Ithacans are appeaſed, 
the deſign of the poem is not executed, which is to ſhew Ulyſſes 
in peaceful poſſeſſion of his palace and authority. We ſee in this 
very book, that Ulyſſes is forced to fly from his on palace; can 
he then be ſaid to be re-eſtabliſhed in tranquillity ? This very 
action demonſtrates, that what follows is part of the ſubject of 
the poem, and ſuch a part, as, if it had not been related, would 
have given us room to have imagined that Homer had never 
finiſhed it, or that the concluſion of it had been loſt. The be- 
ginning of the action is his ſailing from Troy toward his country; 
the middle contains all the calamities he ſuſtains in his return, the 
diforders of his family before and after it; and the end of the 
action is his re-eftabliſhment in the peaceful poſſeſſion of his king- 
doms, when he is acknowledged by his wife, father, family, and 
ſubjects: now this is not compleated till the very end of the laſt 
book, and conſequently that book is not ſpurious, but eſſential. 
The Poet had ended very injudiciouſly, if he had ſtopped before; 
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But in diſcourſe the king and conſort lay, 
While the ſoft hours ſtole unperceiv'd away; 
Intent he hears Penelope diſcloſe 

A mournful ſtory of domeſtick woes, 


for the reader would have remained unſatisfied in two neeeſſary 
points, viz. how he was made known to Laertes, and what ven- 
geance the chief families of the nation endeavoured to take againſt 
the deſtroyer of their ſons; but this ſtorm being once blown over, 
and all his ſubjects who had taken arms being either vanquiſhed or 
appeaſed, the aRion is compleated in all its parts, and conſum- 
mates the Odyſſey. 3 


Thus Ogilby: 


Eurynome, bearing a taper, /ed 
Them to their chamber, and their marriage-bed. 


ver. 319.] Chapman 1s exact: 


Telemachus, and both his herds men then 
Diſſolv'd the dances, both to maids and men. 


Ver. 322.] Pope, in his epiſtle to Mr. Jervas: 
While ſummer-ſuns roll unperceiv'd away. 


Ver. 324. 4 mournful ftory of domeſftick w.] It is with great 
judgment that the Poet paſſes thus briefly over the ſtory of Pe- 
nelope ; he makes her impatience to hear the hiſtory of Ulyſſes 
the pretended occaſion of her conciſeneſs; the true reaſon is, he 
is unwilling to tire his reader by repeating what he already knows: 
it is likewiſe remarkable, that Ulyſſes does not begin his own 
adventures by a detail of his ſufferings during the war of Troy; 
for this would have been foreign to the deſign of the Odyſſey; 
but with his failing from Troy to the Cicons, and enters directly 
into the. ſubje& of it. He likewiſe concludes an epitome of the 
whole Odyſley in the compaſs of one and thirty lines : and pur- 
poſely contracts it, becauſe we are already acquainted with the 
whole relation. 

Lycophron has given us a ſummary of the wanderings of una 5 
which if any one is defirous to compare with this of Homer, he 
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His ſervants inſults, his invaded: bed, 325 
How his whole flocks: and herds exhauſted * 
His generous wines diſnonour'd bed! in vain, 
And the wild riots of the ſuitor- train. 


. 
— 


will ſee the difference between a clear and an obſcure writer. 
Tibullus, in his Panegyrick on Meſſala, has been more ſucceſsful 
nne Homer, and treads 
r 009% ag | | 


Nam Ciconumque manus adverſis repulit armis, 
Non valuit Lotos captos avertere curſus; | 
«« Ceflit & Etnzz Neptunius incola rupis, 
« Vida Maronzo fœdatus lumina Baccho. 
« Vexit & Zolios placidum per Nerea ventos ; 
4 Incultos adiit Læſtrygonas, Tc. 


Ds is of opinion, that this recapitulation in 4 has a very 
good effect. I will tranſlate her obſervation. We learn from it, 
that the ſubject of the Odyſſey is not alone the return of Ulyſſes 
to his country, and his re-eſtabliſhment in it; but that it compre- 
hends all his wanderings and all his voyages ; all that he ſaw, or 
ſuffered in his return to it; in a word, all that he underwent after 
he ſet fail from the ſhores of Troy: another advantage we reap 
from it is, that we ſee the order and train of the adventures of 
his hero, as they really happened, naturally and hiftorically : for 
in his relation of them in his poem, he uſes an artificial order ; 
that is, he begins at the latter end, and finds an opportunity to 
inſert all that precedes the opening of his poem by way of narra- 
tion to the Phæacians: here he ſets every event in its natural 
order, ſo that with a glance of the eye we may diſtinguiſh what 
gives continuity to the action, and what is comprehended in it. 
By this method we are able to ſeparate the time of the duration of 
the poem, from the time of the duration of the action; for in 
reality the poem begins many years before the return of Ulyſſes; 
but Homer begins his action but thirty-five days before he lands 
in his own country. In the courſe therefore of the Odyſſey, 
Homer gave us the artificial, here the natural order ; which is 
an eaſe and aſſiſtance to the memory of the reader, . 
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The king alternate a dire tale relates 
Of wars, of triumphs, and diſaſtrous fates; 330 
All he unfolds: his liſt' ning ſpouſe turns 3 
With pleaſing horrour at 1 dreadful tale; 
Sleepleſs devoups each word; and hears, how flain 
Cicons on Cicons ſwell th* enſanguin d plain; 
How to the land of Lote unbleſt he ſails; 
And images the rills, and flow'ry vales: 
How daſh d like dogs, his friends the Cyclops tore, 
(Not unreveng d) and quaff d the ſpouting gore; 
How, the loud ſtorms in priſon bound, he ſails 
From friendly Æolus with proſp'rous gales; 340 
Yet Fate withſtands ! a ſudden tempeſt roars 
And whirls him groaning from his native ſhores : 
How on the barb'rous Læſtrigonian coaſt, 
By favage hands his fleet and friends he loſt; _ 
How ſcarce himſelf ſurviv d: he paints the bow'r, 
The ſpells of Circe, and her magick pow'r ; 346 
Ver. 331.] This line terminates diſmally indeed, for the pur- 
pole of a rhyme. Ogilby gives his author with fidelity: 
Pleas'd with his tale, in ſleep ſhe could not fall, 


Nor cloſe her eyes, till he had told her all. 
Dr. Johnſon has made a fimilar verſe for it's aſſociate, in his Vanity 
of human Wiſhes : 

He left that name, at 4vhich the world grew pale, 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

Ver. 336.] This line is an elegant addition from the tranſlator; ; 
Who has borrowed, through the verfion of this ſummary, from 
the various paſſages, in which theſe adventures are retailed at 
large, in the former parts of the poem. 

Ver. 337.] Thus, more faithfully : 
© © How the fell Cyclop his brave comrades tore. 


335 
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His dreadful journey to the realms beneath, 

To ſeek Tireſias in the vales of death; 

How. in the doleful manſions he ſurvey'd. 

His royal mother, pale Anticlea's ſhade ; 350 
And friends in battle ſlain, heroigk ghoſts ! 
Then how unharm'd he paſt the Siren-coaſts, 
The juſtling rocks where fierce Charybdis raves, 
And howling Scylla whirls her thund'rous waves, 
The cave of death ! How his companions ſlay 35s 
The oxen ſacred to the God of day, 


Ver. 355. — — How his Companions 2 
| The ann fred bs ho the God of day.] 
The tory of theſe oxen is fully related, lib. xii. I refer to the 
Anriotations. The crime of the companions of Ulyſſes was ſacri- 
lege, they having deſtroyed the herds ſacred to a God. Theſe 
herds were ſaid to be immortal: I have there given the reaſon of 
it, but too conciſely, and will therefore add a ſupplement from 
the Polyhymnia of Herodotus; I ought to have mentioned, that 
the body of ſoldiers called immortal, was a ſelect number of men 
in the army of Xerxes : ſo named, becauſe upon the death of any 


one of their number, whether by war or ſickneis, another was 


immediately ſubſtituted into his room, ſo that they never amounted 
to more or leſs than ten thouſand. If we apply this piece of 
hiſtory to the herds of Apollo, it excellently explains Homer's 
poetry: they are called immortal, becauſe upon the death of any 
one of the whole herd, another was brought into its place; they 
are ſaid neither to increaſe nor decay, becauſe they were always of 
a fixed number, and continually ſupplied upon any Vacancy. 

The reader will be apprized of the heinouſneſs of the crime in 
killing theſe oxen, from an obſervation of Bochart, p. 314. The 
Phcenicians and Ægyptians ſo ſuperſtitiouſly abſtained from the 
fleſh of the ox, that as Porphyry affirms, they would ſooner feed 
upon human fleſh than that of ſuch beaſts, lian tells us, that 
it was death amongſt the Phrygians to kill a labouring ox; and 
Varro, Ruſt. lib. ii. c. 5. thus. writes; a6 hoc antiqni manus ita 
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Till Jove in wrath the rattling tempeſt guides, 
And whelms th' offenders in the roaring tides : 

How ſtruggling thro' the Marge; he reach'd the 


ſhores 


Of fair Ogygia, and Calypſo! $ low: * % 
Where the gay blooming nymph conſtrain'd his 
ſtay, . 


With ſweet reluQant amorous delay; 
* * " þ | | 


abſtineri voluerunt, ut capite fenxerint, Ai quis occidi er. Thus allo 
Columella, in Præfat. lib. vii. Cajus tanta fuit apud antiquos vene- 
ratio, ut tam Capitale efſet bovem necaſſe, quam civem. 

I have been the more full upon this head, to ſhew that Homer's 
fiction is built upon a foundation of truth, and that he writes ac- 
cording to the religion of the antients : Rapin is very ſevere upon 
him for-aſcribing the death of the companions of Ulyſſes, to the 
violation of theſe herds of Apollo. * The reaſon (fays he) why 
« they are deſtroyed is very ridiculous, becauſe, lib. i. 

— — —- they dar'd to prey 

On herds devoted to the God of day. 

This is certainly a far-fetch'd deſtruction: the hero or the 
„Poet was willing to be freed from them.” But from this ob- 
ſervation; they will be found to be guilty of ſacrilege, and a vio- 
lation of what was regarded by the world with the utmoſt vene- 
ration ; and conſequently the crime is adequate to the puniſhment. 
Beſides,” Horace, Epiſt. lib. i. gives ſentence againſt theſe com- 
panions of Ulyſſes. 

— — — — — —  Ozrite ce 

« Digni, remigium vitioſum Ithacenks Bit: 

«« Cui potior patria fuit interdicta voluptas.“ 

Ver. 359.] The rhymes might be mended thus: 

How, ſcap'd from ruthful Ocean's boiſterous pow'r, 

He reacht Ogygia, and Calypſo's bow'r. 

Ver. 361. Where the gay blooming nymph conſtrain d his fy. 1 
This is a circumſtance (obſerves Madam Dacier) that _— ought 


. O. 
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And promis'd, vainly promis'd, to beſtow, 

Immortal life exempt from age and woe : 

How fav'd from ſtorms Phæacia's coaſt he trod, 

By great Alcinous honour'd as a God, 366 

Who gave him laſt his country to behold, 

With change of raiment, braſs, and heaps of gold. 
He ended, ſinking into ſleep, and ſhares 

A ſweet forgetfulneſs of all his cares. 370 
Soon as ſoft ſlumber eas'd the toils of day, 


Minerva ruſhes thro' th' aerial way, 
And bids Aurora with her golden wheels 
Flame from the ocean o'er the eaſtern hills: 


by no means to forget ; for it gives him an opportunity to pay an 
high compliment to his wife, by letting her know he preferred 
her perſon. to that of Calypſo a Goddeſs: this is the reaſon why 
he enlarges upon it in five verſes; whereas he concludes moſt of 
the other adventures in little more than one. But (adds that lady) 
we may eaſily believe that he was filent about the nature of his 
converſation with that nymph ; and indeed it would have lefſened 
the compliment, and perhaps his welcome home, if he had not 
been able to keep a ſecret ; he is very cautious in this reſpect; 
he enlarges upon the fondneſs of Calypſo for his perſon, but ſup- 
preſſes, for a very obvious reaſon, the kind returns he made for 
her civilities. P. 

Ver. 363.] I ſhould hike better, 

And promis'd, fondly promis'd —. 
Ver. 369.] Or thus: 


With this, he finks to ſleep; and faveeth ſhares 
A calm forgetfulneſs of all his cares. | 


Ver. 373.] We may thus diſcard theſe miſerable rhymes, witk 
more fidelity to the original : 


And bids Aurora, golden-thron'd, ariſe 
With genial beams to gladden mortal eyes. 
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Uproſe Ulyſſes from the genial bed, 378 
And thus with thought mature the monarch ſaid; 
My queen, my conſort! thro' a length of years, 
We drank the cup of forrow mix d with tears, 
Thou, for thy lord; while me th' immortal 
powers | 
Detain'd reluctant from my native ſhores. 380 
Now, bleſt again by heav'n, the queen diſplay, 
And rule our palace with an equal ſway : 
Be it my care, by loans, or martial toils, 
To throng my empty folds, with gifts or ſpoils. 
But now I haſte to bleſs Laertes' eyes 385 
With ſight of his Ulyſſes ere he dies; 
The good old man to waſting woes a prey, 
Weeps a fad life in ſolitude away. 
But hear, tho' wiſe ! This morning ſhall unfold 
The deathful ſcene, on heroes, heroes roll'd; 390 
Thou with thy maids within the palace ſtay, 
From all the ſcene of tumult far away ! 
pm_m———_—_—_— 


Ver. 375.] I cannot approve theſe rhymes: which might be 
gained from Ogilby: 
— — —— —— from his bed 
_ Ulyſſes riſing to his queen thus ſed. 


Ver. 379.] I ſhould prefer a couplet with Chapman's rhymes 
to ſuch inadmiſſible licence as this : 
— — — — Whom long th' immortals toſt 
From ſhore to ſhore, all hope of ſafety loſt. 
Ver. 390.] Why not literally ? 
dis n+ __ on ſuitors ſuitors roll'd. 
O 2 
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He ſpoke, and ſheath'd in arms, inceſſant flies 
To wake his ſon; and bid his friends ariſe. 
To arms! aloud he cries : his friends obey, 395 
With glitt'ring arms their manly limbs array, 
And paſs the city-gate ; Ulyſſes leads the way. 

Now flames the roſy dawn, but Pallas ſhrouds 

The latent warriours in a veil of clouds. 

Ver. 393.] Better, I think, and with more fidelity, thus: 
He pate; and, ſheath'd in glirtering armour, firs 
To wake his ſon, and bid he herd/men riſe. 

Ver. 396.] Or, with the variety of his original, 
With arms of braſs their manly limbs cord | 

Ver. 398.] — — Pallas Sandi 

The latent wwarriours in a weil of clouds, ] 


Ulyſſes, to avoid obſervation, leaves the city at the point of day, 
before the darkneſs was quite diſpelled ; this is the ſuggeſtion of 


Kis own wifdom, which is figured by Minerva. P. 
ver. 399 .] Expunge an idle word, and conform to the model: 
The haſt'ning wartiours —. EpiTos. 


This book ends in the morning of the forty-firft day. There 
are but few verſes in the tranſlation, more than in Homer : I ſpeak 
it not as if this were a beauty, it may as well be a fault; our 
heroic verſe conſiſts but of ten ſyllables, the Greek oftentimes of 
ſeventeen, as in this verſe, 

Ab rig ir idols ue &crg Aa., : 

We therefore write with. the diſadvantage of ſeven ſyllables, 
which makes it generally impoſſible to comprehend the ſenſe of 
one line in Homer within the compaſs of one line in a tranſlation, 
with any tolerable beauty; hut in ſome parts, where the ſubject 
ſeemed to hang heavy, this has been attempted ; with —_ — 
muſt be left to the reader. 


THE 
TWENTY-FOURTH BOOK 


OF THE 


TD Y ST EY, 


O 3 


THE ARGUMENT, 


THE fouls of the Suitors are conducted by Mercury to 

the infernal ſhades. Ulyſſes in the country goes to the 
retirement of his father Laertes ; be finds him bufied in 
his garden all alone : the manner of his diſcovery to him 
is beautifully deſcribed. They return together to his 
lodge, and the king is acknowledged by Dolius and the 
ſervants, The Ithacenfians, led by Eupithes the father 
of Antinous, riſe againſt Ulyſſes, who gives them batile, 
in which Eupithes is killed by Laertes : and the Goddeſs 
Pallas makes a laſting peace between Ulyſſes and his 
ſubjetts, which concludes the Odyſſey. 1 


04 


NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


T has been already proved, that this book is the genuine work 
of Homer ; but perhaps the reader may not be diſpleaſed to 
ſee the reaſons why it was rejected by ſo great a critick as Ariſ- 
tarchus : I ſhall therefore lay them before him from Didymus and 
Spondanus. 

Ariſtarchus affirms, that this is the only place in Homer where 
Mercury performs the office of conducting the ſouls of the dead; 
and that there is no proof he was known ſo early by the title of 
Wuxowopms 3 that this is the only paſſage where he is called Cylle- 
nius; that the ceremony of his guiding the ſouls is contrary to 
other deſcriptions of Homer, where they all deſcend without a 
guide into the manſions of the dead, even before the funeral rites. 
That it is abſurd to imagine a white rock in theſe kingdoms of 
darkneſs, &c. To theſe Didymus thus replies. If a ſingle men- 
tion of any incident in Homer were a reaſon for its rejection, 
abundance of paſſages muſt be rejected. He thinks it a ſufficient 
argument, that Mercury was called u, and Cyllenius, i in 
the days of Homer, that he is here mentioned under theſe titles; 
but this is begging the queſtion. . He adds, that although the 
Fouls of the dead deſcend without a guide in other places, this 
hinders not but they may deſcend with one ; for they are in other 
places only faid in-general to deſcend, whereas here the manner 
of their deſcent 1s particularized. Neither is it any objection 
againſt this book, to ſay that it is contrary to the manner of 
Homer to deſcribe the ſhades of the dead received immediately 
into the ſtate of Achilles, Agamemnon, &c. before the perform- 
ance of their funeral ceremonies; this (ſays he) is a favour granted 
by Mercury to Ulyſſes, who was deſcended from that deity, he 
being the father of Acriſius, and conſequently great grandfather 
to Ulyſſes, It was the opinion of the antients, that the ſhades 
of the deceaſed could viſit the earth before the obſequies were 


finiſhed, but not afterwards ; this is evident from the words of 
Patroclus, Iliad xxiii. 


— To the further ſhore, 
When once we paſs, the ſoul returns no more. 
It is therefore out of favour to Ulyſſes, that Mercury introduces 
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theſe ſhades into the region where Agamemnon refided, before 
the funeral ceremowes, that they might not return to earth and 
diſquiet Ulyſſes. But there may be a ſtronger objection made 
again the former part of this book; namely, that this is an 
epiſode which has no relation to the principal ſubject, and that 
we may retrench it without deſtroying any part of the action 
eſſential to the Odyſſey: but it may be anſwered, that though jt 
makes no part of the principal action, yet it has a ſufficient con- 
nection with it: it is the ſequel of the death of the Suitors, and 
conſequently the principal action is the cauſe of it; it is drawn 
and deduced from it, and Homer makes a very happy uſe of it 
to adorn and diverſify his poem, with the hiſtory of what happened 
before Troy, after the concluſion of the Iliad : and in particular, 
with the death of Achilles, and a deſcription of his funeral cere- 
monies. Didymus, Dacier. 

Plato in the beginning of his third dialogue, de Repub. brings 
an heavy charge againſt Homer, for the diſadvantageous character 
he gives of a future ſtate. He quotes the ſimilitude of the Bats, 
and affirms that the dreadful deſcription of the condition of the 
dead, muſt deter mankind from hazarding their lives, even in the 
cauſe of their country. Let us then (ſays that author) with 
« the permiſſion of Homer and other poets, reject ſuch relations, 
« not becauſe they are unpoetical, not becauſe they are unplea- 
« ſant to read, but becauſe by how much they are more pleaſant 
« and poetical, by ſo much they are more dangerous, and to be 
« kept from our youth, and men, who are born to aſſert their 
« liberty with the hazard of their lives, and prefer death to 
ce ſlavery. ? It muſt be allowed that this is ſtrong reaſoning, and 
it is not eaſy to guard the doctrine of Homer from ſuch unhappy 
conſequences; for why ſhould men chuſe to die, rather than be 
ſlaves, when by death they fall into a worſe condition ? It will 
not be an anſwer to ſay that Homer aſſerts a threefold tate in 
futurity, viz. of the ſoul, the «i, or wehicie, and the body: 
and that while the vehicle is in this condition of horrours, the ſoul 
may be happy; for {till the ſtate of the dead is repreſented as a 
ſtate of horrour, and man is in part (namely, in his Ie) 
miſerable after death: nay, ſo miſerable that even Hercules, who 
was a God, and received amongſt the deities, is yet tormented in 
hell ; lib. xi. 

Here hov'ring ghoſts, like fowl, his ſhade ſurround, 
And clang their pinions with terrifick ſound, 


NOTES PRELIMINARY. 


Gloomy as night he ſtands, in act to throw 

'Th' aerial arrow from the twanging bow. 
It will indeed be a vindication of Homer as a Poet, to ſay that 
he wrote according to the opinion of his age ; and that ſuch as 
was the notion of the antients of a future ſtate, ſuch 1s his deſcrip. 
tion of it. I will only add, that we may colle& from Plato, 
. 
Homer's. P. 
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eee now to Pluto's dreary reign 
Conveys the dead, a lamentable train ! 
The golden wand, that cauſes ſleep to fly, 

Or in ſoft ſlumber ſeals the wakeful eye, 

That drives the ghoſts to realms of night or day, 
Points out the long, uncomfortable way. 
Trembling the ſpectres glide, and plaintive vent 
Thin, hollow ſcreams, along the deep deſcent. 


N--O:F:::&-:8. 


Ver. 5.] An abſurd interpolation by the tranſlator, againſt the 
truth of claſſical mythology, on  fole 1 for the rhyming 
word. 

Ver. 6.] In his Iliad, concerning Bellerophon, he * almoſt 
the ſame verſe: 

A long, forlorn, ancomfortable way. 
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As in the cavern of ſome rifted den, 

Where flock nocturnal bats, and birds obſcene; 10 

Cluſter'd they hang, 'till at ſome ſudden ſhock, 

They move, and murmurs run thro' all the 

—_ 

So cow'ring fled the fable heaps of ghoſts, 

And ſuch a ſcream fill'd all the diſmal coaſts. 

And now they reach'd the Earth's remoteſt 
RT * T: 

And now the gates where ev'ning Sol deſcends, 

And Leucas' rock, and Ocean's utmoſt ſtreams, 


And now pervade the duſky land of Dreams, 


—————_ 
Ver. 9.] Theſe rhymes are not worthy of the name. 
Ver. 17. And Leucas rock — —)] This deſcription of the de- 


ſcent-into hell is more particular than that in the xith Odyſſey; 
and each particular is well ſuited to the ſubje& ; the deſcent is 
fabled to be by the Ocean, becauſe the ſun ſeems to deſcend 
through it into Night or the region of darkneſs, in the weſtern 
parts of Heaven. Milton fables the ſun to riſe * the * 
of light, after the manner of the antients. 

— —— ——— Till morn, 

Wak'd by the circling hours, with roſy hand 

* Unbarr's the gates of light — — 
The circumſtance likewiſe of going through the region of dreams 
is well choſen ; Dreams are the attendants of ſleep, the brother 
of Death ; they come by night, and are therefore well imagined 
to have relation to the kingdom of death, and to be introduQory 
to it; Virgil, in the deſcent of ZEneas into hell, has borrowed 
this image, 

— — — * Quam ſedem ſomnia vulgo 

Vana tenere ferunt — — 
The God of ſleep there hides his heavy head, 
And empty dreams on every leaf are ſpread. 
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And reſt at laſt, where ſouls unbodied dwell 

In ever- flow ring meads of Aſphodel. 20 

The empty Forms of men inhabit there, 

Impaſſive ſemblance, images of air! 

Nought elſe are all that ſhin'd on earth before ; 

Ajax, and great Achilles, are no more! 1 
NH ALY 428 TT 


The only circumſtance liable to objection is, the Leucadian, or 
«white rock, which Ariſtarchus thought improperly placed in the 
road to the realms of darkneſs ; but (replies Euſtathius) this is 
only meant of a rock ſtanding on the extremities of the earth, 
or a rock on which the laſt rays of the ſun fall. Dacier ithagines, 
that there is a further meaning in the expreſſion: There is an 
« iſland bver-againſt Acarnania, on the weſt of Ithaca, called 
« Leucas, from a white rock ſtanding in it; this rock was famous 
« jn antiquity, becauſe lovers in deſpair threw themſelves from 
« the top of it into the ocean; it was called the Lover's leap, and 
d being thus remarkable for the deaths of numbers of people, 
« Homer places it here.“ This is no ill explication: for a rock 
may well be feigned to ſtand at the entrance of the region of 
death, by which ſo many perſons had entered into it. 


Ovid, in his Epiſtles, mentions this Leucadian rock. 
| — — — — O you that love in vain, 
Fly hence, and ſeek the fair Leucadian main : 
There ſtands a rock from whoſe impending ſteep, 
Apollo's fane ſurveys the rolling deep; 


There injur'd lovers, leaping from above, | 
Their flames extinguiſh, and forget to love. P. 


Ver. 24.] His author may be thus exhibited without mutila- 


uon: 

E'en Ajax, mighty warriour, is no more; 

Ajax, of all the Greeks the nobleſt name: 

Achilles only matcht the hero's fame. 

Him their ſuperiour Kill the dead confeſt; . | 

A maſter-ghoſt, high towering o'er the reſt: . Mo 

for who can endure the rhymes of the laſt couplet of our Poet 
tranſlation ? | 
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Yet ſtill a maſter-ghoſt, the reſt he aw'd, 23 
The reſt ador'd him, tow'ring as he trod; 
Still at his ſide is Neſtor's fon ſurvey'd, 

And loy'd Patroclus ſtill attends his ſhade. 
New as they were to that infernal ſhore, | 
The Suitors ſtopp'd, and gaz'd the hero o'er. 30 
When, moving flow, the regal form they view'd 

Of great Atrides : him in pomp purſu'd 
And ſolemn ſadneſs thro' the gloom of hell, 
The train of thoſe who by ÆEgyſthus fell. 

O mighty chief! (Pelides thus began) 35 
Honour'd by Jove above the lot of man ! 


Ver. 35. O mighty chief ! (Pelides thus began) &c.) This ap- 
pears to he introduced ſomewhat unnaturally : Achilles had now 
been dead about ten years, and Agamemnon almoſt as long ; it 
can therefore ſcarce be reconciled to probability, to imagine that 
they ſhould not have met before this time, and mutually have 
ſatisfied their curioſities, by relating their ſeveral ſtories at ſome 
former interview: Dacier indeed remarks, that we are not to 
imagine this conference was held at the time when the Suitors 
deſcended, but upon ſome preceding occaſion, immediately after 
the death of Agamemnon. If this be allowed, yet the objection 
remains, that the introduction is forced and unnatural, for then 
the deſcent of Mercury and the ſhades of the Suitors will be no 
reaſon why this conference ſhould be here repeated : for ſo, neither 
Mercury nor the Suitors hear it. But Dacier is undoubtedly in 
an errour; for «pov in the original is the third perſon plural, and 
abſolutely refers to Mercury and the ſhades of the Suitors ; and 
therefore it follows that this conference happened at the time of 
their enterance. 


The ſhades of the Suitors (obſerves Dacier) when they are 
ſummoned by Mercury out of the palace of Ulyſſes, emit a feeble 
plaintive, inarticulate ſound, rpifuo:, frident + whereas Agamem- 
non, and the ſhades that have long been in the ſlate of the dead, 
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King of a hundred kings! to whom reſign'd 
The ſtrongeſt, braveſt, greateſt of mankind. 
Com'ſt thou the firſt, to view — 
And was the nobleſt the firſt mark of fate? 


ſpeak articulately. I doubt not but Homer "JE" to ſhew by 
the former deſcription, that when the foul is ſeparated from the 
organs of the body, it ceaſes to act after the ſame manner, as 
while it was Joined to it ; but how the dead recover their voices 
afterwards it is not eaſy to underſtand. In other reſpedts * 
paints aſter Homer. 

— — * 

« -Exiguam: inceptus clamor fruſtratur hiantes." 

They rais'd a feeble cry, with trembling notes, 

But the weak voice deceiv'd their gaſping throats. 

n Dryden. 

But why ſhould we ſuppoſe with Dacier, that theſe ſhades of the 
Suitors have loſt the faculty of ſpeaking ; I rather imagine, that 
the ſounds they uttered were ſigns of complaint and diſcontent, 
and proceeded not from an inability to ſpeak : after Patroclus was 
fain, he appears to Achilles, and ſpeaks very articulately to him; 
yet to expreſs his ſorrow at his departure he acts like theſe ſuitors ; 
for Achilles | 

Like a thin ſmoke beholds the ſpirit fly, 


And hears a feeble, lamentable cry. 


Dacier conjectures, that the power of ſpeech ceaſes in the dead, 
till they are admitted into a ſtate of reſt ; but Patroclus is an in- 
ſtance to the contrary in the Iliad, and Elpenor in the Odyſſey, for 
they both ſpeak before their funeral rites are performed, and con- 
ſequently before they enter into a ſtate of repoſe amongſt the 
ſhades of the happy. . { 1 


Ver. 38.] Much in the ſame n is his Eſſay on Man: 
If parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin'd : 
The wiſeſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind : b 


a deciſion, in my opinion, beyond meaſure too harſh, and never 
repeated by me but with ſorrow on that account. 
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Condernn'd to pay the great arrear ſo ſoon, 
The lot, which all lament, and none can ſhun ! 
Oh! better hadſt thou-ſunk in Trojan ground, 
With all thy full-blown honours cover'd round 
Then grateful Greece With ſtreaming eyes might 
. 45 
Hiſtorick marbles to record thy praiſe : | 
Thy praiſe eternal on the faithful ſtone 
Had with tranſmiſſive glories grac'd thy ſon. - 
But heavier fates were deſtin'd to attend : 
What man is happy, till he knows his end? «5s 
O ſon of Peleus! greater than mankind ! 
(Thus Agamemnon's kingly ſhade rejoin'd) 
Thrice happy thou! to preſs. the martial plain 
Midſt heaps of heroes in thy quarrel ſlain : 
In clouds of ſmoke, rais'd by the noble fray, 5; 
Great and terrifick ev'n in death you lay, | 
And deluges of blood * round you. ev * 
way. | 


—̃ͤäʒä — 
Aer. 41.] The rhymes might become faultleſs thus : 
Condemn'd to pay ſo ſoon the great arrear ; 
I The lot, which none can ſhun, and all mf fear : 
but — vigour of ſentiment and expreſſion. 
And bears his luſbing ne thick upon him. 
Ver. 45.] Compare book i. verſe 305. | 
Ver. 53.] Thus Ogilby, whom our poet evidently gives with 
0 
Thou far from Greece fell'ſt on the Trojan plain, 
Many on both fides in thy reſcue ain. bs 
Ver. 55.] He ſhould have faid, without a Hgure, which i is 


Ukely to miſlead, 
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Nor ceas'd the ſtrife, till Jove himſelf oppos'd, 
And all in tempeſts the dire ev'ning clos'd. 
Then to the fleet we bore thy honour'd load, 60 
And decent on the funeral bed beſtow'd. 

Then unguents ſweet and tepid ſtreams we ſhed; 
Tears flow'd from ev'ry eye, and o'er the dead 
Each clipt the curling honours of his head. 
Struck at the news, thy azure mother came ; 65 
The ſea- green ſiſters waited on the dame: 

A voice of loud lament thro? all the main 

Was heard, and terrour ſeiz'd the Grecian train: 


In clouds of duſt : 
as Chapman very well renders: 
— — — — thy brave perſon lay 
Hid in a duſty whirlewinde. 
Ogilby has a couplet of great merit; and faithful as it is elegant 
Whil'ſt in a duſtie whirl-wind thou did'ſt lie; 
Thy valour loſt, forgot thy chivalrie. 


Ver. 56. Great and terrifick ev'n in death.) There is a very 

peculiar beauty in the verſification of Homer in this place: 

— = — od en h aue 

Keiivo ptya; e νντν. 
The words ve ueyaaust ſet the largeneſs of the body of Achilles 
ſtretched out upon the ground full before our eyes; we ſee him in 
the deſcription; the repetition forces it upon our obſervation, ſo 
that che wind has time to dwell upon it, and admire the extent 
of the limbs of that hero. P. 
80 Ovid, very finely, of his ghoſt, met. xiii. 442. 

Exit humo /ar? ruptd. 

Ver. 68. — — — Terrour ſeiz'd the Grecian train.) This 
deſcription furniſhed Ariſtarchus with another objection to this 
book : he thought it improbable that the appearance of TIO 

Vor. V. P 
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Back to their ſhips the frighted hoſt had fled ; | 
But Neſtor ſpoke, they liſten'd, and obey d. 0 


and her ſea-nymphs ſhould terrify the whole Grecian army; they 
fay in anſwer, that all the ocean was in a great: commotion as 


Thetis aſcended, or as Homer pes | it, 


— — — 8% 0 in wörter opwpes 
OtoTeo iy, — — — 


This uproar occaſioned their fear ; the Greeks were ignorant of 
the cauſe of it, and conſequently apprehended ſome dreadful 
event; this is evident, for Neſtor appeaſes their conſternation 
by unfolding the reaſon of the tumult, and ſhewing them that it 
was occaſioned by the aſcent of Thetis. 


The reader has undoubtedly. obſerved how excellently Homer 
ſuſtains his characters; Neſtor is the wiſeſt man, both in the Iliad 
and Odyſſey : he has the experience of a very great age, and 
may therefore be ſuppoſed to be acquainted with all the moſt un- 
common appearances in nature : the poet accordingly deſcribes 
him as the only perſon not afraid in the Grecian army; there 
were others undoubtedly as brave as Neſtor, but not one ſo wiſe; 
his intrepidity is therefore to be imputed to his wiſdom, not 
bravery 3 ; and this furniſhes us with an excellent moral; That 
ignorance is uſually the ſource of fear. 


The character of Achilles is no leſs happily ſupported ; the 
ſame love of glory is viſible in all he ſpeaks, that diſtinguiſhed 
his character through the Iliad : he fill prefers a ſhort life with 
fame, before old age without it. 


"Ng de T6475 @worhucr®- 5 8 * PITT 

Alps in Teo JavaTw xa; Witwer imioTHUy, 
The ſentiment is truly heroick ; diſhonour is worſe than death, 
the happineſs or miſery of which is not to be meaſured by time, 
but glory ; long life is but lengthened mortality, and they who 


live the longeſt have but the ſmall privilege of creeping more 
leiſurely than others to their graves. 


Ver. 69.] Theſe villainous rhymes may be ſuperſeded thus : 
Back to their ſhips our hoſt in <vild diſmay 
Had fled ; but Neſtor ſpeaks, and all obey. 


! 
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(From old experience Neſtor's counſel ſprin 88, 
And long viciſſitudes of human things.) 
Forbear your flight: fair Thetis from the main 
To mourn Achilles leads her azure train.“ 
Around thee ſtand the daughters of the deep, 15 
Robe thee in heav' uly veſts, and round thee 
weep, 
Round thee, the Moſes, with alternate ſtrain, 
In ever conſecrating verſe, complain. 


— 
ver. 73.] Thus Ogilby : 


His mother, with her ſea-nymphs in a train, 
Comes to lament her offspring from the main. 


Ver. 77. Round thee, the Muſes — —] Tt is impoſſible (ob- 
ſerves Dacier) not to be ſtruck with the noble fictions of Homer 
in honour of Achilles; every circumſtance is great. A whole 
army is in tears; the Muſes celebrate his glory; a goddeſs and 
her nymphs ennoble it with their preſence and lamentations. At 
the funerals of other heroes, women and captives are the mourn- 
ers; here the Muſes perſonally appear. Heaven and Earth, Men 
and Gods intereſt themſelves in the obſequies of ſo great an 
Hero! Yet from this place Ariftarchus draws an argument for re- 
jecting this book: Homer (ſays he) no where elſe gives the 
number of the nine Muſes, inſinuating that their number was not 
fixed in his age ; but Homer frequently invokes the Muſes, why 
then ſhould he be ignorant of the number : and if not ignorant 
of it, why might he not mention it? Ariſtarchus further adds, 
that it is abſurd to imagine the body of Achilles could be pre- 
ſerved ſeventeen days without burial ; but this may be aſcribed 
to the power of Thetis, who may eaſily be ſuppoſed to preſerve 
it. Beſides, why may not the body be embalmed? and then 
there will be no occaſion for a miracle, and the interpoſition of a 
Goddeſs : we muſt remember what ſhe did to the body of Patro- 
clus in the Iliad. | P. 

2a. 
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Each warlike Greek the moving muſick hears, 
And iron-hearted heroes melt in tears. $6 
Till ſev'nteen nights and ſev'nteen days return'd, 
All that was mortal or immortal mourn'd. 

To flames we gave thee, the ſucceeding day, 
And fatted ſheep and fable oxen ſlay ; 

With oils and honey blaze th' augmented fires, 33 
And like a God adorn'd, thy earthly part expires, 
Unnumber'd warriours round the burning pile 
Urge the fleet courſer's or the racer's toil ; 
Thick clouds of duſt o'er all the circle riſe, 
And the mix'd clamour thunders in the ſkies. go 
Soon as abſorpt in all-embracing flame 

Sunk what was mortal of thy mighty name, 


Ver. 79.] Chapman is more faithful and pathetic : 
And then, of all our army, not an eye 
You could have ſeene, undrown'd'in miſery. 
Nor leſs Ogilby : | 
Thou could'ſt not ſee an ey of all were there, 
So ſweet, ſo fad their notes, without a tear. 


Ver. 86.] Or, more perſpicuouſly, 
In god-like robes adorn'd—. 

Ver. 88.] The tranſlator totally miſconceives his author, (not 
to cenſure the rhymes) who was only ſpeaking of the funeral pro- 
eſſion of the war- dance round the pile: compare Eneid xi. 188, 
Ogilby is not amiſs : | 

Both horſe and foot, compleatly arm'd, furround 
The crackling flames, whil'ſt doleful cries reſound. 


Ver. 89.] Thus? with more fidelity: 
Thick clouds of circling duſt involve the ſkies, 
And mingled clamours, loud and long, ariſe. 
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We then collect thy ſnowy bones, and place 
With wines and unguents in a golden vaſe, 
(The vaſe to Thetis Bacchus gave of old, 95 
And Vulcan's art enrich'd the ſculptur'd gold) 
There we thy relicks, great Achilles ! blend 
With dear Patroclus, the departed friend : 


Ver. 97. There we thy relicks, great Achilles ! Blend 
With dear Patroclus, thy departed friend.] 
This is agreeable to the requeſt made to Achilles by the ghoſt of 
Patroclus, in the Iliad. 
Hear then! and as in fate and love we join, 
Ah ſuffer that my bones may reſt with thine ! 
That golden urn thy Goddeſs mother gave, 
May mix our aſhes in one common grave! 
It is likewiſe aſſerted by Homer, that the bones of Antilochus 
were repoſited in the ſame urn with thoſe of Patroclus and 
Achilles; where then is the peculiar honour paid to Patroclus, if 
Antilochus was partaker of it? The difference is, the bones of 
Achilles and Patroclus were mixed in the urn, thoſe of Antilochus 
lay ſeparately. 

Homer adds, that the whole army raiſed a monument to 
Achilles; this is done according to his own injunctions in the 
Iliad, for ſpeaking of the tomb of Patroclus, he thus proceeds ; 

Meantime erect the tomb with pious hands, 

A common ſtructure on the humble ſands ; 

Hereafter Greece, ſome nobler work may raiſe, 

And late poſterity record our praiſe. 
Achilles means, that when he is dead the Greeks ſhould raiſe one 
common monument to himſelf and Patroclus, which we ſee here 
effected. P. 


Ver. 98.] I have reſtored the emphatical reading of the fir 
edition: the later give, 


— — — — — hy departed friend: 
which aroſe from an inelegant corrector. 
P 3 
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In the ſame urn a ſep'rate ſpace contains 
Thy next belov'd, Antilochus' remains. 100 
Now all the ſons of warlike Greece ſurround 
Thy deſtin'd tomb, and caſt a mighty mound : 
High on the ſhore the growing hill we raiſe, 
That wide th' extended Helleſpont ſurveys ; 
Where all, from age to age who pals the coaſt, 165 
May point Achilles' tomb, and hail the mighty 
ghoſt. v6 
Thetis herſelf to all our peers proclaims 
Heroick prizes and &equial games; 
The Gods aſſented; and around thee lay 
Rich ſpoils and gifts that blaz'd againſt the day. 
Oft' have I ſeen with ſolemn funeral games 111 
Heroes and kings committed to the flames; 
But ſtrength of youth, or valour of the brave 
With nobler conteſt ne'er renown'd a grave. 
Such were the games by azure Thetis giv'n, 115 
And ſuch thy honours, oh belov'd of heav'n ! 
Dear to mankind thy fame ſurvives, nor fades 
Its bloom eternal in the Stygian ſhades, 


Ver. 107.] Dryden, at En. v. 149. 
The trumpet's clangor then the feaſt proclaims, 
And all prepare for their appointed games. 
Our poet, in Dunciad, ii. 17. : 
And now the queen, to glad her ſons, proclaims 
By herald hawkers high heroic games. 


Ver. 111.] Theſe rhymes have too recently occurred. 
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But what to me avail my honours gone, 
Succeſsful toils, and battles bravely won? 126 
Doom'd by ſtern Jove, at home to end my life, 
By curſt /Egyſthus, and a faithleſs wife ! 

Thus they; while Hermes o'er the dreary plain 
Led the fad numbers by Ulyſſes ſlain. 
On each majeſtick form they caſt a view, 125 
And tim'rous paſs'd,- and awfully withdrew, 
But Agamemnon, thro' the gloomy ſhade, 
His antient hoſt Amphimedon ſurvey'd; 
Son of Melanthius ! (he began) O fay ! 
What cauſe compell'd ſo many, and ſo gay, 130 
To tread the downward, melancholy way ? 


Ver. 11 9.] We may thus mend the rhymes: 
But what avails my race with honour run? 


Ver. 125.] His original here is groſsly miſrepreſented by our 
tranſlator. Homer ſays, that * as ſoon as the two chiefs, Achilles 
« and Agamemnon, ſaw the ſuitors, they were amazed, and went 
« up to them.” But Chapman was our poet's blind guide on 
this occaſion : | | | 

Whom now amaze invaded with the view, 


And made give backe. 


Ver. 127. But Agamemnon, thro the gloomy ſhade, 
His antient hoſt Amphimedon ſurvey'd. ] 
An objection has been raiſed againſt this paſſage, and it has been 
thought an abſurdity that Agamemnon ſhould be the gueſt of 
Amphimedon, and not of Ulyſſes, when he came to make an 
addreſs to him, and was within his territories. Didymus anſwers, 
that this conduct in Agamemnon was occaſioned by the refuſal of 
Ulyſſes to aſſiſt in the war of Troy: Agamemnon reſented his 
denial, and went to the houſe of Amphimedon, P. 
ah 
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Say, could one city yield a troop ſo fair? 

Were all theſe partners of one native air? 

Qr did the rage of ſtarmy Neptune ſweep 

Your lives at once, and whelm beneath the deep? 

Did nightly thieves, or pirates cruel bands, 136 

Prench with your blood your pillag d country's 
ſands ? 

Or well-defending ſome beleaguer'd wall, 

Say, for the publick did ye greatly fall ? 

Inform thy gueſt ; for ſuch I was of yore 140 

When our triumphant navies touch'd your ſhore ; 

Forc'd a long month the wintry ſeas to bear, 

To move the great Ulyſſes to the war. | 


- / 


Ver. 1 138. ] Thus his author dictates: 
-. ay, defending ſome beleaguer'd wall, 
For wives and country did ye greatly fall? 


Ver. 142. Fired & long month — — 
To move the great Ul YM to the war. ] 
It is not obvious why Ulyſſes, who was a perſon of the greateſt 
bravery, ſhould be unwilling to engage in ſuch an action of glory, 
as the war of Troy: was it becauſe l. e foreſaw that it would bs 
a work of danger, (as Euſtathius imagines) or was he diſſatisfied 
in the ground of it, which was only to revenge the rape of Helen, 
and nothing but a private injury? The former is a reaſon un- 
worthy of his heroick charaQter, the latter 1s no more than a con- 
zecture. It may poſſibly be a truer reaſon that he was unwilling 
to forſake his wife, of whom he was very fond, and whom he 
newly had married ; but then it muſt be allowed, that he prefers 
his love to his glory. Euſtathius recites the manner how he was 
drawn to engage in the war of Troy: Ulyſſes, to deliver himſelf 
from the importunities of his friends to aſſiſt Agamemnon, pre- 
tended madneſs, and yoked two animals of a different kind to a 
plough, ar and dern to work with them; Palamedes, who ſuf] peated 
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O king of men! I faithful ſhall relate 
(Reply'd Amphimedon) our hapleſs fate, 143 
Ulyſſes abſent, our ambitious aim | 
With rival loves purſu'd his royal dame : 

Her coy reſerve, and prudence mix'd with pride, 
Our common ſuit nor granted, nor deny'd ; 

| — — 

the impoſture, took his ſon Telemachus, an infant, and laid him 
in the furrow before the plough ; Ulyſſes turned aſide not to hurt 
his child, and this diſcovered the impoſition. Ariſtotle takes 
notice of the great judgment of Homer in ſuppreſſing this inci- 
dent concerning Ulyſſes, it being unworthy of the bravery of an 
hero: he is proving, chap. viii. of his Poeticks, that all the 
actions of an hero's life are not to be inſerted in an epick poem, 

for the ations of the ſame man are ſo many and different, that 
we can never reduce them to unity : for this reaſon Homer men- 
tions not all the adventures of Ulyſſes, but only ſuch as have re- 
lation to the ſubject of the Odyſſey; ; he knew that this counterfeit 
madneſs had no connexion either in truth or probability with the 
ſubje& of his poem, and therefore he forbears the mention of it. 
The reader will underſtand the meaning of Ariſtotle, if he con- 
ſiders that the ſubje& of the Odyſley is the ſtory of a perſon who 
ſuffers great calamities in the return to his country, before he 
eſtabliſhes himſelf in his dominions: now the counterfeited mad- 
neſs of Ulyſſes has no connexion with theſe ſufferings, and con- 
ſequently is judiciouſly omitted by Homer as foreign to the deſign 
of the poem, and contrary to the unity of the action. A detail 
of all the adventures of an hero's life is the province of hiſtory ; 
r. relation of one ſingle, great, and ſurpriſing action, is the 
ubject of epick poetry. 4 

Bad rhymes ! A correction of Ogilby is neater and more ac- 
curate : 

A month entire at ſea we, lingering, ſtaid, 
E'er anxious pray rs Ulyſſes could perſuade. 
Ver. 144-] Chapman has theſe rhymes : 
— — — and will relate 


The truth, in whole forme, of our timeleſſe fate: 
and Ogilby after him, whom [ 4 
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But cloſe with inward hate our deaths defign'd ; 
Vers'd in all arts of wily womankind. 
Her hand, laborious, in deluſion, ſpread 
A ſpacious loom, and mix*d'the various thread; 
Ye peers (ſhe cry d) who preſs to gain my heart 
Where dead Ulyſles claims no more a part, 155 
Yet a ſhort ſpace, your rival · ſuit ſuſpend, 
*Till this funereal web my labours end: 
Ceaſe, *till to good Laertes I bequeath 
A taſk of grief, his ornaments of death : 
Leſt, when the Fates his royal aſhes claim, 160 
The Grecian matrons taint my ſpotleſs fame; ; 
Should he, long honour'd with ſupreme com- 
mand, 

Want the laſt duties of a abies s hand. 

The fiction pleas'd : our gen'rous train com- 

plies, 
Nor fraud miſtruſts in virtue's fair sgt. 165 
The work ſhe ply'd; but ſtudious of delay, 
Each following night revers'd the toils of day. 
Unheard, unſeen, three years her arts prevail; 
The fourth, her maid reveal'd th' amazing 
tale, 

And ſhow'd, as unperceiv'd we took our and, 
The backward labours of her faithleſs hand. 171 


151 


Ver. 152.] The netde may compare the fame ne- in 
book ii. verſe 103. and book xix. verſe 160. 
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Forc'd, ſhe compleats it ; and before us lay 

The mingled web, whoſe gold and filver ray 

Diſplay d the radiance of the night and day. 
Juſt as ſhe finiſh'd her illuſtrious toil, 

Ill fortune led Ulyſſes to our iſle. 

Far in a lonely nook, beſide the ſea, 

At an old ſwineherd's rural lodge he lay. 

Thither his fon from ſandy Pyle repairs, 

And ſpeedy lands, and ſecretly confers. 180 

They plan our future ruin, and reſort 

Confed'rate, to the city and the court. 

Firſt came the ſon ; the father next ſucceeds, 

Clad like a beggar, whom Eumzus leads ; 


* - » 


Ver, 3 Perhaps this verſe would be improved 115 more 
perſpicuity, thus: 


— — —— — _— whoh gold and filver ray 
| Beam'd like the lamp of night, and orb of day: 


or, 


Shone like the queen of night, and lord of day, 


Ver. 175.] Or thus, for unexceptionable rhymes : 


Soon as the veſt receiv'd her final hand, 
Fate brought Ulyſſes to his native land. 


And yet, I ſee, theſe rhymes have too recently occurred. 


Ver. 177.] Or as follows, for the ſame reaſon: 


Far at a lonely corner of the field, 

A ſwineherd's rural lodge the king conceal'd. 
From Pylos ſoon he ſaw his ſon repair; 

Who ſpeedy lands, and plots our ruin there. 
They from the ſecret conference reſort —: 


but even the concluding rhymes are vicious ; and almoſt perpetual 
ſubſtitution were neceſſary upon this ground of objection. 
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Propt on a ſtaff, deform'd with age and care, 185 


And hung with rags, that flutter'd in the air. 


Who could Ulyſſes in that form behold ? 
Scorn'd by the young, forgotten by the old, 

Ill us'd by all! to ev'ry wrong reſign'd, 

Patient he ſuffer'd with a conſtant mind. 190 
But when, ariſing in his wrath t'obey 7 
The will of Jove, he gave the vengeance way; 
The ſcatter'd arms that hung around the dome 
Careful he treaſur'd in a private room: 
Then, to her ſuitors bade his queen propoſe 195 
The archer's ſtrife; the ſource of future woes, 


Ver. 195. Then, to her Suitors bade his queen propoſe, &c.] We 
have already ſeen, that it was the contrivance of Penelope to pro- 
poſe the bow, to gain time to defer the marriage hour ; how then 
comes Amphimedon to aſcribe it to the art of Ulyſſes? Euſtathius 
anſwers that Amphimedon is in an errour, and that though the 
contrivance was from Penelope, yet Amphimedon could not come 
to the knowledge of it; and ſuch ſtratagems being agreeable to 
the character of Ulyſſes, he i imputes this action to him rather than 
Penelope. 

It is impoſſible not to take notice that Homer makes repetition 
after repetition : Agamemnon ſpeaks the ſame words as in the 
eleventh Odyſſey : Amphimedon the ſame as in the ſecond ; and 
the whole account of the Suitors deſtruction is no more than a 
recital of what the reader already knows. Was Homer tired at 
the end- of his work, and would not give himſelf the labour of 
invention ? I confeſs we may loſe our appetite to ſee the ſame 
entertainment thus continually ſerved up in the very ſame manner, 
without ſo much as a new garniſhment. I fear the words of 
Ulyſſes may ſometimes be applicable to Homer. | 
| And what ſo tedious as a twice-told tale? 

Befides, this whole infernal interview is merely ornamental, which 
the Poet was at liberty to inſert or qmit according to his judgment, 
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And omen of our death! In vain we drew 
The twanging ſtring, and try'd the ſtubborn 


yew : 

To none it yields but great Ulyſſes' hands ; 

In vain we threat; Telemachus commands: 200 
The bow he ſnatch'd, and in an inſtant bent; 
Thro' ev'ry ring the victor arrow went. 


without breaking the thread of the principal action; it might 
therefore be wiſhed that he had ſubſtituted ſome other incident in 
the room of it, and given a greater diverſity to the ſtory, If by 
laying the ſcene in hell, he deſigned to raiſe the wonder and 
curioſity of the reader (who cannot fail of having his attention 
awakened to ſee a proſpect opened beyond the bounds of nature, 
and to look into the ſtate of departed heroes) yet it muſt be con- 
feſſed that this defign has already been fully executed in the 
eleventh of the Odyſſey. But the Poet ſeems to introduce the 
deſcent for the information of the dead rather than the living ; 
Agamemnon 1s told how the Suitors were deſtroyed by Ulyſles ; 
and Achilles how nobly the Greeks performed his funeral obſe- 


Gayliy Int that very little contribute to the ſtory of the 


Odyſſey. In ſhort, the main action ſtands ſtill during this whole 
epiſode, which takes up almoſt half the book, and the latter part 
of the epiſode preſents no new object to amuſe and entertain us. 
But, 

———ͤ Ü— « Cynthius aurem | 

« Vellit” —— — : 
I betray my own want of judgment, rather than diſcover Homer's 
errours. I will only add, that the reader will be fully convinced 
that this whole epiſode may be omitted, by obſerving how well the 
ſtory will be carried on with a regular connection by beginning 
the book with theſe words, 


or & i bx - alis, Thx Y Ayr novo, &c. 


So that if I could in any part ſubſcribe to the opinion of Ari- 
ſtarchus for the rejection of this book, it ſhould be only for the 
former part of it, but I am perſuaded from the nobleneſs of the 


verſes, that the whole is genuine. * 


— 
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Fierce on the threſhold then in arms he ſtood ; 
Pour'd forth the darts, that thirſted for our blood, 
And frown'd before us, dreadful as a God! 20; 
Firſt bleeds Antinous : thick the ſhafts reſound ; 
And heaps on heaps the wretches ſtrow the 
ground; 
This way, and that, we turn, we fly, we fall; 
Some God aſſiſted, and unmann'd us all: 
Ignoble cries precede the dying groans; 210 
And batter'd brains and blood beſmear the ſtones. 
Thus, great Atrides ! thus Ulyſſes drove 
The ſhades thou ſeeſt, from yon' fair realms above. 
Our mangled bodies now deform'd with gore, 
Cold and neglected, ſpread the marble floor. 215 
No friend to bathe our wounds ! or tears to ſhed 
Oe'r the pale corſe ! the honours of the dead. 


Ver. 205.] The latter clauſe is mere interpolation, for the 
fake of a rhyme; which yet is vicious. Thus? 


And, frowning dreadful, draws the fatal wood. 
Ver. 214.] Ogilby, juſt above : 
Aloud they groan, and falling ſmear all ore 
With reeking blood, and brains, the marble floor. 
Chapman, faving his conceits, is very good : 

— ——  —— but all in flood 

The pavement ſtraight bluſkt with our vital blood ; 
And thus our ſoules came here; our bodies laid 
Neglected in his roofes: no word convaid 
To any friend, to take us home and give 

Our wounds fit balming ; nor let ſuch as live, 
Entombe our deaths; and for our fortunes, ſhed 
Thoſe teares, and dead rites, that renowne the dead. 
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Oh bleſt Ulyſſes (thus the king expreſt 
His ſudden rapture) in thy conſort bleſt! 
Not more thy wiſdom, than her virtue ſhin'd ; 220 
Not more thy patience, than her conſtant mind. 
Icarius' daughter, glory of the paſt, 
And model to the future age, ſhall laſt : 
The Gods, to honour her fair fame, ſhall raiſe 
(Their great reward) a Poet in her praiſe. 229 
Not ſuch, oh Tyndarus ! thy daughter's deed, 
By whoſe dire hand her king and huſband bled : 
Her ſhall the Muſe to infamy prolong, 
Example dread ! and theme of tragick ſong! 
The gen 'ral ſex ſhall ſuffer in her ſhame, 230 
And ev'n the beſt that bears a woman's name. 
Thus in the regions of eternal ſhade 
Conferr'd the mournful ! OI of the dead. 


Ver. 230.] - Compare another exhibition of this ſentiment in 
book xi. verſe 539. The original is alike in both places. 


Ver. 232. Thus in the regions of eternal ſpade.] I think it will 
not be improper here to particularize from whence antiquity raiſed 
the fictions concerning hell, and the nature of it, as we have it 
in Diodorus Siculus. 

Pluto (obſerves that author) was the firſt that introduced the 
rites of ſepulture, and other ceremonies beſtowed on the dead: ” 
this is the reaſon why the antients imagined him to be the king 
of the dead. 

Rhadamanthus is faid to have been the moſt Juſt man in the 
world, he ſeyerely puniſhed robbers and other notorious offenders, 
and from his fingalar reputation for integrity was feigned to he 
the judge of the good and bad after death; and for the fame 
reaſon Minos was joined with him in the ſame diguity. 
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While from the town, Ulyſſes, and his band, 
Paſt to Laertes' cultivated land, 235 


Homer borrowed his fictions from Orpheus, Orpheus from the 
Egyptians: it was Orpheus who introduced the opinion of the 

of the damned, and of the Elyſian fields, and taught that 
the ſouls of the dead were conducted by Mercury into the infernal 
manſions : (a proof that he was called vxoround; before the days 
of Homer.) Diodorus proceeds, and mentions the beginning of 
this book, how Homer feigns that Mercury leads the ſhades of the 
dead by the ocean, the Leucadian rock, and the gates of the ſun: 
a plain inſtance that he looked upon this book as the genuine 
work of Homer. All theſe fables (continues Diodorus) are of 
Egyptian extract; by the ocean, Homer means Nilus ; by the 
gates of the ſun, he means Heliopolis, a city ſacred to the 
ſun; the meadow into which the ſhades are conducted, denotes 
the pleaſant meadows full of canes, adjoining to Memphis ; and 
the dead are feigned to refide there, becauſe it was the general 

butial-place amongſt the Egyptians. Concerning Cocytus, Ache- 
ron, &c. the reader may conſult the firſt note upon the eleventh 
Odyſſe 

Plutarch, in his treatiſe of Iſis and Oſyris, agrees with Diodorus 
concerning the extraction of theſe fables from Ægypt, and men- 
tions at Memphis the gates of lamentation and oblivion ; that is, 
of Lethe, and Cocytus ; which being opened at the burial of the 
dead, give a doleful and groaning ſound. From hence they are 
thus deſcribed by Homer in the tenth Odyſley. 

And where ſlow rolling from the Stygian bed 
Cocytus' lamentable waters ſpread. 
Where the dark rock o'erhangs th' infernal lake, 
And mingling ſtreams eternal murmurs make. 
Theſe obſervations give light to moſt of Homer's fictions con- 
cerning hell, and ſhew that his poetry is built upon the cuſtoms 
of antiquity. 

Macrobius explains all theſe particulars after-a different manner : 
this ſolution ſuppoſes a ſtate of pre-exiſtence of the ſoul: If 
© (ſays that author) to die, be the ſame as to go to the infernal re- 
« gions; to enjoy the ſupernal, is then to live; and therefore 
e before philoſophy prevailed, the body itſelf was ſuppoſed to be 
«« the infernal receptacle of the ſoul, into which ſhe deſcended as 
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The ground himſelf had purchas'd with his pain, 
And labour made the rugged foil a plain. 


* into a priſon, from above; this was thought the ſepulchre of 
e the ſoul, and the cave of Pluto. The river of oblivion denotes 
«« the errour of the ſoul, which forgets the majeſty of the former 
« ſtate ſhe enjoyed before ſhe entered the body : Phlegethon, the 
« ardour of our deſires, and flames of anger; Acheron, all our 
words and actions that bring us into ſorrows ; ſo likewiſe, Styx 
«« implies our hatred, Cocytus our grief and lamentation. Thus 
e alſo the puniſhments in hell are verified upon earth: the vulture 
« which preys upon the liver of Tityus, is the ſting of a guilty 
« conſcience ; the ambitious man 1s the Siſyphus, who is eternally 
« aſpiring, and yet always diſappointed ; the avaritious man is 
. * the Tantalus, who ſtarves amidſt his plenty, &c.” | 

© By joining theſe two interpretations together, we have at once 
the double pleaſure of a beautiful fable and inſtructive moral; 
from the whole we may collect, that although the antients were 
ignorant of the true nature of a future ſtate, yet that they believed 
it, and expected there would be puniſhments and rewards in it. 
This note is of uſe to explain ſeveral paſſages in the eleventh 
Odyſſey. = 

Ogilby is very faithful: 
Amongſt themſelves ſuch ſad diſcourſe they found 
In Pluto's diſmal kingdoms under ground. 

But our Poet, whoſe rhymes, by the by, are intolerable, had his 
eyes on Chapman | 1 800 Fi 

: — — — earth's dark and ever-hiding ſhade. 

Ver. 236. The ground himſelf bad purchas'd with his pain.] Eu- 
ſtathius very well explains theſe words, in which the Greek may 
be conſtrued to ſignify that Laertes had purchaſed this place of 
retirement by his labour and induſtry : but probably Homer in- 
tends to expreſs an allotment or portion of ground which was 
aſſigned Laertes by the publick, as a reward for his. heroick 
labours in war, and bravery in conquering his enemies, like that 
mentioned in the Iliad. 

The Lycians grant a choſen ſpace of ground, 
wich woods, with vineyards, and with harveſts crown'd. 

Vos. V. Q 
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There ſtood his manſion of the rural ſort, 

With uſeful buildings round the lowly court ; 

Where the few ſervants that divide his care, 240 

Took their laborious reſt, and homely fare ; 

And one Sicilian matron, old and ſage, 

With conſtant duty tends his drooping age. 
Here now arriving, to his ruſtick band 

And martial ſon, Ulyſſes gave command. 245 

Enter the houſe, and of the briſtly ſwine 

Select the largeſt to the pow'rs divine. 

Alone, and unattended, let me try 

If yet I ſhare the old man's memory : 

If thoſe dim eyes can yet Ulyſſes know, 250 

(Their light and deareſt object long ago) 

Now chang'd with time, with abſence, and 

with woe ? 3 
Then to his train he gives his'ſpear and ſhield ; 
The houſe they enter; and he ſeeks the * 


It may either be ſo, or Homer intending ſolely to paint the labo- 
rious life of Laertes, added this circumſtance of his enereaſing his 


rural cell by his induſtry, as an inſtance of it ; though the latter 
is more ſuitable to the character of a king. P. 
| _ Here again our tranſlator, I apprehend, profits by Chapman: 
— — — — — — Which wich toile 
He made a ſweet and habitable foile. 


Ver. 238.] May the rhymes be redreſſed thus? 
The /enior*s rural manſion there they fand, 
'A'lowly court, with uſeful buildings round. 


Ver. ny: I cannot admire this verſe, and it is without 
authority from his original. 
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Thro' rows of ſhade with various fruitage 
Crow n'd, X 255 
And labour'd ſcenes of richeſt verdure round. 
Nor aged Dolius, nor his ſons were there, 
Nor ſervants, abſent on another care; 
To ſearch the woods for ſets of flow'ry thorn, 
Their orchard-bounds to ſtrengthen and adorn. 
But all alone the hoary king he found; 2861 
His habit coarſe, but warmly wrapt around ; 
His head, that bow'd with many a penſive care, 
Fenc'd with a double cap of goatſkin hair: 
His buſkins old, in former ſervice torn, 265 
But well repair'd ; and gloves againſt the thorn. 


Ver. 266. — = Gloves againſt the thorn.) Caſaubon in his 
Remarks upon Athenæus, lib. xii, cap. 2. affirms, that antiently 
neither the Greeks nor the Romans ever wore any covering vn 
their hands, which are now uſed ſo univerſally, that they are 
worn by the meaneſt people; but this place is an inſtance of 
Cafaubon's miſtake : it is true, Xenophon gives this practice as an 
argument of the luxury and delicacy of the Perſians, who ſuffered 
no part of the body to be expoſed to the air, but worè «a? wp} 
Enpais rade op? Nfg, xa} Jaxlvnetfas ix, gloves upon their 
« hands, and coverings on their very fingers.” Pliny the Younger 
mentions the ſame cuſtom amongſt the Romans, Manus Hime 
manicis muniebantur / ut ne cœli quidem aſperitas ullum ftudiis tempus 
eriperet. This then is the difference; the Perfians wore theſe 
hand-coverings out of effeminacy and delicacy; whereas in 
Greece they were uſed only out of neceſſity, as a defence in 
rural labour, as appears from Laertes, they being never men- 
tioned upon any other occaſion, either in the Iliad or — 
Dacier. , 
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In this array the kingly gard'ner ſtood, 
And clear'd a plant, ,encumber'd with its wood. 


Ver. 267. In this array the kingly gard 'ner ſtood, 
And clear d a plant, encumber'd with its wood. 
This is the firſt appearance of Laertes, he is the very picture of 
melancholy ; his dreſs, his employ, and ſolitary life, all diſcover 
a fixed ſorrow and contempt of the world. It has been a diſpute 
whether we are to aſcribe this retreat of Laertes to a meanneſs of 
ſpirit, who forſakes his ſtation, and is unequal to adverſity ; or 
to wiſdom, and a noble negle& of the pomp and ſplendour of the 
world, by which he prefers a little rural retreat to all the magni- 
ficence of a palace, and a ſmall garden to all the dominions of a 
king. Plutarch ſeverely cenſures his conduct: A perſon (ob- 
«« ſerves that writer) who waſtes his age in his bed, or in trivial 
« affairs, makes himſelf an obje& of contempt, as Homer teaches 
„ by the examples of Neſtor and Laertes : Neſtor, by engaging 
« in the war of Troy, obtained the utmoſt veneration ; while 
« Laertes, who abandoned himſelf to ſolitude, was deſpiſed uni- 
« verſally.” I am unwilling to ſubſcribe to this obſervation, 
being of opinion that the ſilent virtueg of a good man in ſolitude 
are more amiable than all the noiſy honours of active life. The 
picture of Laertes is undoubtedly drawn very naturally; a tender 
father is afflicted for the loſs of a brave and beloved ſen ; this 
bitter ingredient gives a diſreliſh to all the vanities of life; he is 
deprived of an object that he valued above the world, he there- 
fore neglects it as having nothing worthy of his cares, and aban- 
dons it for privacy and tranquillity, Menedemus in Terence is 
the very copy of Laertes in Homer; an inſtance that he thought 
Homer's an exact repreſentation of human nature; and the ap- 
plauſe with which that Comedy was received, ſhews that all Rome 
was of the ſame judgment. Sorrow loves to be alone, rather 
ſeeks for amuſements than buſineſs and glory; and it may perhaps 
be true, that it ſhews more greatneſs of ſoul to reſign a king dom 
than to conquer it. Pride, ambition, and guilty paſſions have 
raiſed many to the top of human glory ; but it evidences that a 
perſon is not influenced by vicious ſentiments, who knows how 
to moderate his deſires, and is able to retire from the ſplendour 
of a crown into obſcurity. Tully mentions the manner of life in 
Laertes, without condemnation ; the place is to be found in his 
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Beneath a neighb' ring tree, the chief divine 
Gaz'd o'er his fire, retracing ev'ry line, 270 
The ruins of himſelf! now worn away 
With age, yet ſtill majeſtick in decay! 

Sudden his eyes releas'd their wat'ry ſtore ; 
The much enduring man could bear no more. 
Doubtful he ſtood, if inſtant to embrace 275 
His aged limbs, to kiſs his rev'rend face, 
With eager tranſport to diſcloſe the whole, 

And pour at once the torrent of his ſoul. — 

Not ſo: his judgment takes the winding way 
Of queſtion diſtant, and of ſoft eſlay ; 280 


Cato Major, where he ſpeaks of the innocent amuſements of old 
age, and illuſtrates his aſſertions by the example ,of Laertes. 
Homerus Laertem lenientem defiderium, quod capiebat e filio, colentem 
agrum & fercorantem facit. But Tully miſtakes Homer, for Laertes 
is not found dunging his ground. 

Perhaps inſtead of aFpwvola, he read rowgyoor1n, as it is uſed in 
the ſeventeenth Odyſſey. 

— — — obe. Tie ui vg ,o. 

Or perhaps he quoted by memory. I will only add, chat Tully 
in his retirement at Tuſculum, uſed to write to his friends, that 
he there led the life of Laertes: and Tully was too ſenſible of his 
own worth, to ſpeak any thing to the diſparagement of N. F. 

Ver. 271.] This elegant couplet is the repreſentative of the 
following verſe in his original : 

Worn down with age; deep ſorrows in his ſoul! 

Ver. 275.] Theſe rhymes are in Chapman; by whoſe verſion 
at this paſſage the reader would not be gratified. 

Ver. 279. Not fo: his judgment takes the winding way. ] It 
has been objected. that Ulyſſes here acts contrary to filial piety, 
and permits a tender father to continue in his ſorrows, when it was 
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More gentle methods on weak age employs ; 
And moyes the forrows, to enhance the joys. 
Then, to his fire with beating heart he moves, 
And with a tender pleaſantry reproves: 284 
Whodigging round the plant ſtill hangs his head, 
Nor aught remits the work, while thus he ſaid. 


in his power immediately to make him happy, by a diſcovery of 
his perſon; they likewiſe condemn the zigriua ina, which Homer 
puts into the mouth of Ulyſſes. It muſt be allowed, that thoſe 
words are frequently uſed by the Poet in a bad ſenſe, and ſignify 
beart-wounding, or reproachful words ; but here they are npt ſo to 
be underſtood ; they only imply, that Ulyſſes blamed Laertes out of 
Penderneſs for taking no more care of his perſon- this is not a re- 
proach, but the language of fondneſs and affection: or perhaps 
the Poet meant to expreſs that this enquiry raiſed i images of ſorrow 
in the ſoul of Laertes, and wounded bis heart by naming the loſt 
Ulyſſes. Euſtathius ſolves the former objection by ſaying that 
Ulyſſes delayed the diſcovery, leſt the ſuddenneſs of joy ſhould 
prove fatal to Laertes. But Homer andoubtedly paints according 
to nature; Ulyſſes burſts into tears at the fight of his father, yet 
reſtrains them, and tries if after twenty years abſence he was 
known by him; this delay raiſes the reader's curioſity, makes 
him, as it were, preſent at the interview, and impatient to hear 
the manner of the diſcovery : beſides, this procedure excellently 
agrees with the general character of Ulyffes, who is upon all 
emergencres maſter of his paſſions, and remarkable for diſguiſe 
and an artful diflimulation ; this diſguiſe has a very happy effect 
in this place, it holds us in a pleaſing ſuſpence, and makes us wait 
Tk ko Ye ty Me of tro, of 
There is great elegance i in this couplet : but for the following 
there is no authority i in Homer; and our tranſlator feems to have 
oonſtructed it from Dacier: II voulut avoir pour un moment le 
« plaiſir de riueiller un peu ſa douleur, afin ae lui rendre enſuite ſa 
Joie plus ſenſible.” : 
Ver. 285.] Thus Ogilby, with the ſame queſtionable rhymes : 
Who digging round a plant, hung down his head; 
When to his father thus Ulyſſes Jaid. 
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Great is thy ſkill, oh father! great thy toil, 
Thy careful hand is ſtamp'd on all the foil, 
Thy ſquadron'd vineyards well thy art declare, 
The olive green, blue fig, and pendent pear ; Þ- 
And not one empty ſpot eſcapes thy care. 291 
On ev'ry plant and tree thy cares are ſhown, 
Nothing negle&ed, but thyſelf alone. 

Forgive me, father, if this fault I blame ; 
Age ſo advanc'd may ſome indulgence claim. 295 
Not for thy ſloth, I deem thy lord unkind ; 
Nor ſpeaks thy form a mean or ſervile mind: 
I read a monarch in that princely air, 
The ſame thy aſpect, if the fame thy care; 

| —ä 


Ver. 290.] Ogilby renders, not ill for his age: 
No plant, no fig-tree, olive, vine, nor pear, 
But both in rank and file well-order'd are. | 
Ver. 292.] This part of the ſpeech is executed in the beſt 
manner of our great tranſlator, with a ſimplicity and grace, that 
cannot be exceeded. 


Ver. 298. I read a monarch in that princely air.] The words 
in the Greek are not without obſcurity, and Euſtathius explains 
them two ways ; they may either fignify, that Laertes appears to 
be a perſon of ſuch diſtinction that he ought to live with more 
delicacy and dignity, viz. 1 bathe, and after a due repaſt to ſleep in 
flate; or they imply, that Laertes ſhews the dignity of a king in 
his perſon, who comes from the bath, and dines in ſtate. Ulyſſes 
cannot compare Laertes to a king, who is freſh from the bath and 
dreſt royally, for he tells us, he is covered with ſweat and duſt; 
he therefore means that his perſonage is noble, and like a king, 
that therefore he ought to live like a king, with reſpect to his 
food and his bath, and to indulge his age by allowing it caſe and 
refreſhment. P. 
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Soft ſleep, fair garments, and the joys of wine, zoo 
Theſe are the rights of age, and ſhould be thine, 
Who then thy maſter, ſay? and whoſe the land 
So dreſs'd and manag'd by thy ſkilful hand? 
But chief, oh tell me ! (what I queſtion moſt) 
Is this the far-fam'd Ithacenſian coaſt ? 305 
For ſo reported the firſt man I view'd, 
(Some ſurly iflander, of manners rude) 
Nor farther conference youchſaf'd to ſtay ; 
Heedleſs he whiſtl'd, and purſu'd his way. | 
But thou! whom years have taught to under- 
ſtand, 310 
Humanely hear, and anſwer my demand: 
A friend I ſeek, a wiſe one and a brave, 
Say, lives he yet, or moulders in the grave ? 
Time was (my fortunes then were at the beſt) 
When at my houſe I lodg'd this foreign gueſt ; 
He ſaid, from Ithaca's fair iſle he came, 


316 
And old Laertes was his father's name, 


— 


Ver. 307.] There is want of accuracy and of arrangement in 


the ſeven verſes following, of which I ſhall ſubjoin a literal 
tranſlation : | 


Scarce ſound in mind ; who ventur'd not to tell 
The things I aſkt, nor my enquiries hear 
About my friend, if yet he live and breathe, 
Or now lie dead in manſions of the grave. 

Hear then attentive what ! ſay to thee. 


Ver. 309.] Our tranſlator was mindful of the following line, 
which, I think, is Dryden's: 


And whiftled, as he went, for want of thought. 
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To him, whatever to a gueſt.is ow'd 
I paid, and hoſpitable gifts beſtow'd ; 
To him ſev'n talents of pure ore I told, 320 


Twelve cloaks, twelve veſts, twelve tunicks ſtiff 
with gold, | 

A bowl, that rich with poliſh'd filver flames, 

And, {kill'd in female works, four lovely dames. 
At this the father, with a father's fears: 

(His venerable eyes bedimm'd with tears.) 

This is the land; but ah! thy gifts are loſt, 

For godleſs men, and rude, poſſeſs the coaſt ; 

Sunk is the glory of this once fam'd ſhore ! 

Thy antient friend, oh ſtranger, is no more ! 

Full recompence thy bounty elſe had borne ; 330 

For ev'ry good man yields a juſt return: 

So civil rights demand ; and who begins 

The track of friendſhip, not purſuing, ſins. 


325 


Ver. 322.] Thus his original: 
A bowl, that rich with flowers of filver flames. 
Ver. 326.] Theſe inaccurate rhymes are in Ogilby : 
Thou art a ftranger ſure to this our coaf, 
Thou aſk*ſt ſuch queſtions : all 7hy gifts are left. 
Ver. 328.] Theſe three couplets give a very incorrect reſem- 
blance of his author: and the laſt, if intelligible, and taken 


according to it's grammatical conſtruction, contradicts the ſenti- 
ment of Homer. The ſubjoined attempt is literal : 


Thee, hadſt thou found him ſtill in Ithaca, 
With grateful gifts and hoſpitable love 
He had diſmiſs'd, as prior favours claim'd. 


; 
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But tell me, ſtranger, be the truth confeſt, 
What years have circled ſince thou ſaw'ſt that 
oueſt ? 335 
That hapleſs gueſt, alas! for ever gone! 
Wretch that he was! and that I am ! my ſon! 
If ever man to miſery was born, 
Twas his to ſuffer, and tis mine to mourn ! 
Far from his friends, and from his native 
reign, 349 
He lies a prey to monſters of the main, 
Or ſavage beaſts his mangled reliques tear, 
Or ſcreaming vultures ſcatter thro' the air : 
Nor could his mother fun'ral unguents ſhed ; | 
Nor wail'd his father o'er th' untimely dead; 345 
Nor his fad conſort, on the mournful bier, 
Seal'd his cold eyes, or drop'd a tender tear ! 
But tell me, who thou art? and what thy 
race ? | 
Thy town, thy parents, and thy native place? 
Or if a merchant in purſuit of gain, 3 y 


What port receiv'd thy veſſel from the main? 


Or com'ſt thou ſingle, or attend thy train? 


Ver. 344-] Hobbes is faithful, and will ferve to point out the 
deviations of our poet: 
Neither his father nor his mother by, 
To wind him, and to ſhed tears o'er his bed, 
Nor yet his wife weeping to cloſe his eye; 
Which are the honours due unto the dead. 
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Then thus the ſon. From Alybas I came, 
My palace there; Eperitus my name. 
Not vulgar born; from Aphidas the king, 455 
Of Polypemon's royal line, I ſpring. 
Some adverſe Dzmon from Sicania bore 
Our wand'ring courſe, and drove us on your 

ſhore : 

Far from the town, an unfrequented bay 
Reliev'd our weary d veſſel from the ſea, 360 
Five years have circled fince theſe eyes purſu'd 
Ulyſſes parting thro' the fable flood; 


Ver. 353. — — — From Alybas I came.) Ulyſſes is inex- 
hauſtible in his fictions; he here accommodates the names of per- 
ſons and places to his fortunes : Alybas is ſuppoſed to be a city 
of Italy, afterwards called Metapontium. It is placed by others 
in Thrace. It is here introduced to denote the wanderings of 
Ulyſſes by the ſea, or aan: the word Aphidas denotes his gene- 
roſity, which ſpares nothing towards his friends. He feigns him- 
ſelf to be the grandſon of Noxonnuer, to repreſent the multitude 
of his fufferings ; his name is Eperitus, from iwipy&-, the fame 
with exppayn®-, from ififv, to ſhew the ſtruggle that he has met 
with in all his adventures, as well as the toils in the war of Troy, 
and againſt other enemies. 22. | . 
Thus Ogilby: 
— —— —— from Alybas I came, 
As Sicily I paſt; Eperitus my name. 
Ver. 355.] So Chapman: 


Ver. 360.] Or thus, for the rhyme: 
Receiv'd our veſſel from the watery way. 

Ver. 361.] Or thus, from the ſame objection: 
Five circling years, ſince your il-fated fon 
My country left, their annual courſe have run. 
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Profp'rous he ſail'd, with dexter auguries, 
And all the wing'd good omens of the ſkies. 364 
Well hop'd we, then, to meet on this fair ſhore, 


Whom heav'n, alas ! decreed to meet no more. 
Quick thro” the father” s heart theſe accents 


ran; 

Grief ſeiz d at once, and wrapt up all the man; 

Deep from his ſoul he figh'd, and ſorrowing ſpread 

A cloud of aſhes on his hoary head. 370 

Trembling with agonies of ſtrong delight 

Stood the great ſon, heart-wounded with the 
fight; 


Ver. 368.] Better, perhaps, more cloſely to his author's lan- 
guage: 8 
1 Grief clouds at once and wraps up all the man. 
Ver. 369. — — — and forrowing ſpread 
A cloud of afpes on his hoary head.] 
This was a common practice among the antient orientals, in token 
of the exiremity of ſorrow ; it was uſed among the Hebrews as 
well as Greeks; thus Ezek. xxvii. 30. They ſball caft duſt upon 
their heads. Job ii. 12. They rent every one his mantle, and 
ſprinkled duft upon their heads. Thus alſo Achilles, in the eighteenth 
of the Iliad ; 
His purple garments, and his golden hairs, 
Thoſe he deforms in duſt, and theſe he tears, 


Homer calls it zo ailaxioozr, which does not mean that Laertes 
threw glowing embers on his head, for he was in his garden, 
where ſuch aſhes were not to be found, but he means &1pav, or dry 
duft, ſuch as ariſes from ſubſtances conſumed by fire, or ASE x 
aſhes. Euftathius. 


Ver. 371. Trembling with agonies, &c.] The Greek 3 
is remarkable, 
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He ran, he ſeiz d him with a ſtrict embrace, 
With thouſand kiſſes wander'd o'er his face, 

I, I am he; oh father riſe! behold. 375 
Thy ſon, with twenty winters now grown old; 
Thy ſon, ſo long deſir'd, ſo long detain'd, 
Reſtor'd, and breathing in his native land : 


? 


„ 
App pir® otros — — — 


A ſharp ſenſation fruck his mftrils. Euſtathius jud ges, that the 
meaning is, that Ulyſſes perceived himſelf ready to burſt into 
tears; a kind of a pricking ſharp ſenſation being felt in the 
noſtrils before the eruption of tears. Caſaubon more fully explains 
it; he obſerves that all violent paſſions cauſe a ſenſation in the 
noſtrils, ariſing from the ebullition of the ſpirits, which mount 
toward the brain ; and endeavouring to free themſelves from re- 
ſtraint, find a vent by the noſtril, and crouding through it, dilate 
it in their paſſage ; this is evident from animals, and the nobler 
kinds of them, as the bull, the horſe, the lion, whoſe noſtrils 
always dilate when moved to anger. A fimilar expreſſion is found 
in the firſt Idyllium of Theocritus. | 
Kal ö. ai pH Y c pi xe ils. 
He ſpeaks of the anger of the God Pan, but it is applicable to 
all violence of paſſion. Ariſtotle (obſerves Dacier) quotes this 
verſe as applied by Homer to expreſs anger, cap. 8. of his morals 
to Nicomachus, but he is evidently in an errour; for there is here 
no mention of anger : he undoubtedly truſted to his memory, 
it being ſorrow ariſing from filial tenderneſs which moves s Ulyſles. 
Dacier. P. 
This couplet ſtands thus in his original : 


His ſoul was rous'd ; and thruugh his noſtrils now 
Ran ſharp ſenſation, as he view'd his fire. 


And this, I ſince ſee, 1 is the very expreſſion employed by our 
annotator. 
Ver. 377.] The following verſe will ſuit the rhyme : 
See thy dear ſon, long-wiſh'd, before thee ſtand. _ 
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Theſe floods of ſorrow, oh my fire, reſtrain ! 

The vengeance is compleat ; the ſuitor- train, 380 

Stretch'din our palace, by theſe hands lie ſlain. 
Amaz'd, Laertes. Give ſome certain ſign, 

(If fuch thou art) to manifeſt thee mine.” 

Lo here the wound (he cries) receiv'd of yore, 

The ſcar indented by the tuſky boar, 385 

When by thyſelf and by Anticlea ſent, 

To old Autolycus's realms I went. 

Yet by another ſign thy offspring know; 

The ſev'ral trees you gave me long ago, 

While, yet a child, theſe fields I lov'd to trace, 

And trod thy footſteps with unequal pace; 391 


Ver. 389. The ſeveral trees you gave me long ago, 
While yet a child — —] 

The word in the original is paid, Which ſignifies a very young 
boy : Homer uſes it to expreſs the age, when out of a childiſh 
ſimplicity Ulyſſes aſked his father to grant him ſuch trees. Such 
requeſts are very natural in children, and we ſee (ſays Dacier) the 
ſame practiſed every day; Parents out of fondneſs indulge the 
requeſts of their children in ſuch little particularities, and a bird, 
an horſe, &c. continues the child's favourite for many years. It 
muſt be allowed, that no Poet ever followed nature fo faithfully as 
Homer. Virgil perhaps has reached his nobleſt elevations and 
ſublimities, but there is a greater variety of natural incidents, 
more exact pictures of human life in Homer than in all other 
Poets. Some painters excel in the boldneſs of their figures, and 
know how to draw a Hero or a God, but are lefs happy in lower 
ſubjects; but Homer draws univerſally, and is excellent upon all 
occaſions; he paints the largeſt figures, of the leaſt ſketches, 
equally natural, and with equal beauty. P. 


Ver. 394.} This beautiful line is not N but from 
Virgil: 
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To ev'ry plant in order as we came, 
Well-pleas'd you told its nature, and its name, 
Whate'er my childiſh fancy aſk'd, beſtow'd ; 
Twelve pear-trees bowing with their pendent 
load, 395 
And ten, that red with bluſhing apples glow'd ; 
Full fifty purple figs ; and many a row 
Of various vines that then began to blow, 
A future vintage ! when the Hours produce 
Their latent buds, and Sol exalts the juice. 40 
Smit with the ſigns which all his doubts ex- 
His heart within him melts ; his knees ſuſtain 
Their feeble weight no more ; his arms alone 
Support him, round the lov'd Ulyſſes thrown ; 
He faints, he ſinks, with mighty joys oppreſt : 
Ulyſles claſps him to his eager breaſt. 496 
Soon as returning life regains its ſeat, 
And his breath lengthens, and his pulſes beat ; 
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— — — ſequiturque patrem non paſſibus æquis: 

While, on my better hand, Aſcanius hung, | 

And, with unequal paces, tript along. Dryvex. 

Ver. 392.] Ogilby's verſion of this paſſage is full: 

When I, a boy, with thee went up and down, 

Their ſeveral names thou told'ſt me one by one: 1 
but our poet was thinking on Milton, Par. Loſt, vii. 493. 

— —— —— the reſt are numberleſs; 4 


And thou their natures know'ſt, and gav'ſt them names. 


Ver. 394.) Thus Ogilby: 
Of every ſort you ſome on me Sf d, 
Which ſeaſonable ſhowers with fruit did /oas. 
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Yes, I believe (he cries) almighty Jove! 409 
Heav'n rules us yet, and Gods there are above. 
"Tis ſo—the Suitors for their wrongs have paid— 
But what ſhall guard us, if the town invade ? 
If, while the news thro' ev'ry city flies, 
All Ithaca and Cephalenia riſe ? 
To this Ulyſſes. As the Gods ſhall pleaſe 415 
Be all the reſt ; and ſet thy ſoul at eaſe. 
Haſte to the cottage by this orchard ſide, 
And take the banquet which our cares provide : 
There wait thy faithful band of rural friends, 
And there the young Telemachus attends. 4:0 
Thus having ſaid, they trac'd the garden o er, 
And ſtooping enter'd at the lowly door. 
The ſwains and young Telemachus they found, 
The victim portion'd, and the goblet crown'd. 
The hoary king, his old Sicilian maid _ 425 
Perfum'd and waſh'd, and gorgeouſly array'd. 
Pallas attending gives his frame to thine 
With awful port, and majeſty divine; 
His gazing ſon admires the god-like grace, 


And air celeſtial dawning o'er his face. 439 
3 
Ver- 425.] So Chapman, whom our poet had in view: 
— — — — —— and royally arraid 
The old king was, by his Sicilian maid: 
for thus their original : 


Meanwhile, great-ſoul'd Laertes i in his Ws 
Waſht and anointed his Sicilian maid, 
And a fair cloak threw round. 
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What God, he cry'd, my father's form improves ? 
How high he treads, and how enlary'd he moves? 
Oh ! would to all the deathleſs pow'rs on high, 
Pallas and Jove, and him who gilds the ſky! 
(Reply'd the king elated with his praiſe) 435 
My ſtrength were ſtill, as once in better days : 
When the bold Cephalens the leaguer form'd, 
And proud Nericus trembled as I ſtorm'd. 
Such were I now, not abſent from your deed 
When the laſt ſun beheld the Suitors bleed, 440 


Ver. 438. And proud Nericus trembled as I form d.] I doubt 
not but the reader has obſerved, that Laertes uſes the very turn 
of language and manner of ſelf-commendation ſo remarkable in 
almoſt all the ſpeeches of Neſtor : this is to be aſcribed to the 
nature of old age in general, which loves a little to boaſt, and 
relates the exploits of youth with the utmoſt ſatisfaftion ; or as 
Horace deſcribes it, 

— — — Laudator temporis acti 
Se puero” — — — 
I will only add, that the reaſon why Homer deſcribes Laertes 
enlarged with ſtrength and majeſty by Minerva, is to reconcile 
the future ſtory to probability; Laertes acts the hero, engages at 
the head of his friends, and kills the leader of his enemies; this 
might appear to be an exploit too great for a weak old man 
waſted away w'th ſorrows: the Poet therefore knowing that he 
had loſt his natural vigour through age, ſupplies the defe& with 
preternatural ſtrength, and by this method renders him equal to 
his future action. | P. 
He found this ignorant mode of pronunciation in Chapman: 
Of ſtrong Nericus—. 
Ogilby is blameleſs in this reſpect: 
— — — Would Jove, Phœbus, and Pallas make 
Me ſuch as when I Nericus did take. 
Vor. V. R 
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This arm had aided yours; this hand beftrown 
Our floors with death, and puſh'd the OI 
| on; 
Nor had the fire been ſepꝰ rate from tn ſon 
They commun'd thus ; while homeward bent 
their way | 444 
The n. fatigu'd with labours of the day; 
Dolius the firſt, the venerable man, 
And next his ſons, a long ſucceeding train. 
For due refection to the bow'r they came, 
Call'd by the careful old Sieilian dame, 440 
Who nurs'd the children, and now tends the 
fire ; 


They ſee their Lord, they gaze, and they admire, 

On chairs and beds in order ſeated round, 

They ſhare the gladſome board ; the roofs re- 
ſound. 


While thus Ulyſſes to his antient friend's 454 
«« Forbear your wonder, and the feaſt attend; 


Ver. 443 ·] Thus his author dictates: | 
Ilk)!ne ſire's exploits had joy'd his conſcious ſqn. 
Ver. 450. bo nars'd the children, and now tends the fre.] We 
are not to imagine that this Sicilian was the wife af Dolius ; 
Homer gives her the title of mother to his children, becauſe ſhe 
had the care of their education; for he adds, 5 epias pipi, ſhe 
was their nurſe, not their mother. Dacier. 


Ver, 454-] This unauthoriſed interpolation of the roofs re- 
bound cke to the faft ſand of our tranſlator. I ſhould ſuppoſe 
this not to be leſs than the rwwvenrieth time of it's conftraint into 
his ſervice to accommodate the rhyme. 
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*The rites have ' waited _ »The (chief 
commands 
Their loves in vain ; old Dolius fpreads hiwhanids, 
Springs to his maſter with a warm embrace, 
And faſtens kiſſes on his hands and face; 
Then thus broke out. Oh long, oh daily 
mourn'd ! 450 
Beyond our hopes, and to our r with, return'd! 
Conducted ſure by heav'n ! for heav'n alone 
Could work this wonder: welcome to thy on | 
And joys and happineſs attend thy throne! 464. 
Who knows thy bleſt, thy wiſh'd return? oh ſay, 
To the chaſte queen ſhall we the news convey | 
Or hears ſhe, and with bleſſings loads the day? 
Diſmiſs that care, for to the royal bride 
Already is it known ; the king reply'd, 
And ftraight reſum'd his ſeat : while round him 
bows | 470 
Each faithful youth, and breathes out ardent 
vows : wo 
Then all beneath their father take their place, 
Rank'd by their ages, and the banquet grace. 
Now flying Fame the ſwift report had fpread 
Thro' all the city, of the Suitors dead. 475 
— — | 


Ver. 472.] Chapman is faithful: 
Then came the ſonnes of Dolius; and againe 
Went over with their fathers entertaine; 
Welcom'd, ſhooke hands. 
R 2 
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In throngs they riſe, and to the palace crowd; 

Their ſighs were many, and the tumult loud. 

Weeping they bear the mangled heaps of ſlain, 

Inhume the natives in their native plain, 479 

The reſt in ſhips are wafted o'er the main. 

Then fad in council all the ſeniors fate, 

Frequent and full, aſſembled to debate. 

Amid the circle firſt Eupithes roſe, 

Big was his eye with tears, his heart with woes : 

The bold Antinous was his age's pride, 485 

The firſt who by Ulyſles' arrow dy'd. 

Down his wan cheek the trickling torrent ran, 

As mixing words with ſighs, he thus began. 
Great deeds, oh friends ! this wond' rous man 

has wr ought, 489 

And mighty bleſſings to his country brought. 

With ſhips he parted and a num'rous train, 

. Thoſe, and their ſhips he bury'd in the main. 

Now he returns, and firſt eſſays his hand 

In the beſt blood of all his native land. 


Ver. 480. The reft in ſhips are wafted ver the main.) To un- 
derftand this, we muſt remember that many of the Suitors came 
from' the neighbouring iſlands, Samos, Zacynthus, &c. and there- 
fore they are ſaid to be tranſported by ſea, to be buried in their 
native countries: this cuſtom prevailed over all the oriental world: 
but there may be a particular reaſon why this is done by the 
lthacans ; they might intend to raiſe thoſe ſeveral iſlands to en- 
gage againſt Ulyſſes, and draw them to arms by ſuch moving 
ſpeRacles. Daciar. . | P, 


3 FP 
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Haſte then, and ere to neighb'ring Pyle he flies, 
Or ſacred Elis, to procure ſupplies ; 496 
Ariſe (or ye for ever fall) ariſe ! J 
. Shame to this age, and all that ſhall ſucceed! 
If unreveng'd your ſons and brothers bleed. 
Prove that we live, by vengeance on his head, 
Or ſink at once forgotten with the dead. 501 
Here ceas'd he, but indignant tears let fall 
Spoke when he ceas'd: dumb ſorrow touch'd 
them all. | 
When from the palace to the wond'ring throng 
Sage Medon came, and Phemius came along; 505 
(Reſtleſs and early ſleep's ſoft bands they broke) 
And Medon firſt th' aſſembled chiefs beſpoke. 


Hear me, ye peers and elders of the land, 


Who deem this act the work of mortal hand: 


Ver. 497.] Our tranſlator had probably in his memory on this 
occaſion a line of Paradiſe Loft, 1. 330. R 
Awake, ariſe; or be for ever falln. 
Ver. 501.] Thus Ogilby: 
| But with grief loaden /i into my grave. 
Ver. 502.) This couplet is an elegant amplification on the 
following verſe of his author : 
He, weeping, ſpake, and pity ſeiz'd the Greeks. 
The reader will recollect a line of Cowley's: 
Words that weep, and tears that eat. 
Ver. 508. Hear me, ye peers and elders of the land.] There is 
t art in the ſpeeches of Medon and Euphites: Euphites faid 
that Ulyſſes had ſlain the braveſt of the Greeks ; Medon allows 
it, but adds, that it was done by the will of the Gods: the con- 
3 | 
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As. O er the heaps, of death Ulyſſes ſtrode, 510 
Theſe eyes, theſe eyes beheld a preſent God, 
Who now before him, now beſide him ſtood, 
Fought as he fought, and mark d his way with 
blood: 
In vain old Mentors form the God bely' d; 
"Twas heav'n that ſtruck, and heav'n was on his 
ſide. ; 515 
A ſudden horrour all th* aſſembly, ſhook, 
When ſlowly riſing, Halitherſes ſpoke: 


— 
2 


ſequence: therefore is, that to fight againſt Ulyſſes upon this 
account, is- to fight againſt the Gods. Eupithes applies to their 
revenge, Medon to their, fears; Eupides ſheds tears to move their 
co n, Medon intimidates them by averring that the aſſiſtance 
of the Gods was viſible. on the ſide of Ulyſſes. The perſons 
likewiſe whom Homer employs to plead againſt Eupithes are well 
choſen; Halitherſes is a prophet, Medon an herald; and both 
perſons eſteemed ſacred by their offices; this is the reaſon why 
the Greeks are ſaid to be ſtruck with awe at their appearance. 
Ver. 514.] Dryden, in his Alexander's: feaft : 
A dragon's fiery form bely'd the god. 

Ver. 517, — — — Halitherſes ſpoke.) The ſpeech of Medon 
had a good effect upon the audience; for Homer adds, that the 
whole. aſſembly grew afraid; Halitherſes perceived it, and ſeconds 
it. He inſiſts upon a new head of perſuaſion, and ſets forth the 
Juſtice of the late action of Ulyſſes: the Suitors were ſlain (ſays 
he) for their crimes, and you are guilty for not reſtraining their 
outrages; and then to deter them from their preſent deſigns, he 
repreſents their danger. in engaging againſt their king. From 
theſs ſpeeches (obſerves Euſtathius) Homer draws the probability 
of-the-future-part of the ſtory; he divides the enemy, and wins 
over almoſt half of their numbers; whereas, had they proceeded 
unammouſly; Ulyſſes muſt neceſſarily have periſhed by their 
power. 
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(Rev'rend and wife, whoſe comprehenfove view 
At once the preſent and the future knew} 


Me too ye fathers hear! from you proceed $40 


The ills ye mourn; your own the guilty deed, 
Ye gave your ſons, your lawleſs fons the rein, 
(Oft warn'd by Mentor and myſelf im vain} ' 
Au abſent hero's bed they ſought to ſoil, 
Any abſent hero's wealth: they made their fpoit : 
Immod'rate riot, and intemp'rate luſt! $26 
Th' offence was great, the puniſhment was juſt. 
Weigh then my counſels in an equal ſcale, 
Nor ruſh to ruin. Juſtice will prevail. 

His mod rate words ſome better minds per- 

ſaads : 539 
They part, and join hirn; but the number ſtay d. 
— 


It is obſervable, that though Phemius accompanies Medon, 


yet lie is ſilent; the reaſon is, he as it were ſpeaks by the mouth 
of Medon, he was witheſs to the aſſiſtance of heaven on the part 
of Ulyſſes, and approves and confirms by his preſence the truth 
of His teſtimony. It is thus on tlie ſtage, where the whole Chorus 
was antiently ſuppoſed to ſpeak by the mouth of their'Prolocutor; 
Dacitr, &c. P. 


Ver. 518.] Ogilby is not amiſs: 
For only he fore-ſaw this rifing' ſtorm; 
And gravely thus their judgwents did inform. 
Ver. 530.] This diſagrees with the repreſentation” of his 
author, as will appear from a literal verſion : 
He ſpake; and more than half, loud ſhouting, roſe; 
Though numbers ſtaid unmov'd, nor heard wel- pleas d 
His counſels, but Eupithes' words approv'd ; 
And ſoon ruſht out ” gird their armour on. 
oy | 
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They ſtorm, they ſhout, with haſty frenzy fir'd, 
And ſecond all Eupithes' rage inſpir'd. 

They caſe their limbs in braſs ; to arms they run 
The broad effulgence blazes in the ſun. 535 
Before the city, and in ample plain, 

They meet: Eupithes heads the frantick train. 
Fierce for his ſon, he breathes his threats in air; 
Fate hears them not, and Death attends him 


there. eng 
This paſt on earth, while in the realms above 


an thus to cloud-compelling Jove. 
May I preſume to ſearch thy ſecret foul ? 
Oh pow'r ſupreme, oh ruler of the whole! 
Say, haſt thou doom'd to this divided ſtate 
Or peaceful amity, or ftern debate ? 545 
Declare thy purpoſe; for thy will is fate. 
Ver. 541. Minerva thus to cloud-compelling Fove,] Homer, to 
give importance to the concluſive action of his poem, introduces 
Jupiter and Minerva in debate about the event of it, At the be- 
ginning of the Odyſſey he deſcribes the Gods in conſultation for 
the re-eſtabliſhment of Ulyſſes : in the concluſion of it, we ſee 
Jupiter himſelf rewarding the virtue and bravery of Ulyſſes, and 
decreeing him to reign in peace and tranquillity. This is carried 
on with great judgment: we are fully ſatisfied that the action of 
the Odyſiey is compleated in the happineſs of the hero, when we 
hear Jupiter giving his ſanction to it. Beſides, it leaves a noble 
image of the greatneſs of Ulyſſes, and of the whole ſtory of the 
Odyſſey, upon the reader's mind, when we ſee it is of ſuch 
weight as to engage Jupiter in its favour. Thus in imitation of 
Homer, toward the concluſion of the Aneid, Virgil deſcribes 
— and Juno in debate concerning the deciſive action between 
urnus and Æneas. P. 


Ver, 545-] Our author does but change Chapman's expreſſion : 
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Is not thy thought my own? (the God replies 
Who rolls the thunder o'er the vaulted ſkies) 
Hath not long ſince thy knowing ſoul decreed, 
The chief's return ſhould make the guilty 

bleed ? 550 | 
"Tis done, and at thy will the Fates ſucceed. . 
Yet hear the iſſue : ſince Ulyſſes' hand 
Has ſlain the Suitors, heav'n ſhall bleſs the land. 
None now the kindred of th' unjuſt ſhall own; 
Forgot the ſlaughter'd brother, and the fon : 555 
Each future day increaſe of wealth ſhall bring, 
And o'er the paſt, Oblivion ſtretch her wing. 


— 


—— 
— — _— _— or both parts combine 
In peaceful friendſpip ? 
Ver. 552,] — — — Since Ulyſſes hand 


Has ſlain the Suitors, beau 'n ſhall bleſs the land.] 
The deſign of the Odyſley is to ſhew virtue rewarded, and vice 
puniſhed ; here to introduce this a& of juſtice with the greater 
ſolemnity, Jupiter is repreſented giving his aſſent to it: Let 
« there be peace (ſays that Deity) but let juſtice be done, and 
te the guilty puniſhed ; * the reader muſt neceſſarily be ſatisfied 
with the equity of the cauſe of Ulyſſes, when he hears Jupiter 
himſelf directing in it. Beſides, this conduct of Homer preſents 
us with an excellent moral ; it ſhews us that the Deity is the go- 
vernour of human affairs, and arbiter of peace and war; as he 
directs, the ſcenes of blood are opened or cloſed, and the wordg 
of Homer, dg d“ ir1a:i70 Bud, may be applied to the Odyſſey as 
well as the Iliad. P. 


Ver. 557. ] It is not improbable, that this ſublime imagery 
might receive it's origin from the phraſeology of Hobbes : 
Which to confirm, Oblivion Ill ſend. 
Of former acts the image to deface. 
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Lang: ſhall: Ulyfes ere 1 0 1 
His peaple hleſſing. by his people bleſt. 3836 


Lat alt be peace.—He ſaid, and gave the nod: 

That binda the Pates; the ſandtion of this Godl: 

| And prompt to execute th' eternal will, 

Deſdended Pallas fm th) Olympian hill. 
Now fan Ul yſſes at the: rurab feaſt. 

The rage of hunger and of. thirft repneſti- 565 

To /watu the foe a trufty ſpy he ſent: 

A ſon of Dblius on the meſſage went, 

Sto in the way, and at a glance beheld 

The foe approach, embatt!'d on the field. 56 

With backward ſtep he haſtens to the bow'r, 

And tells the news. They arm with all their pow'r. 

Four friends alone Ulyſſes" cauſe. embrace, 


And fix were all the ſons of Dolius race: 
— 

Ver. 559, ] Theſe three verſes are due to the tranſlator only. 

Ver. 565, ]. Thus? for a better rhyme: 0 

The fierce: defire off thirft-and hunger craß. | 
And: the Poet. conſolidates in narrative the: bord command of 
Ulyſles and: the reply of the ſon of Dolius. 

Ver. yea Ot thus? 
— — — — — and at a glance d:/erier” 

Tur approaching” foe in martial ordtt riſe. 

Opgilby has the ſame. vicious rhymes below: 
When all in complete ſteel the king beheld, 

Through open gates he draws into the feld. 

Ver. 57 . Foun friends alone: Ulyſſes! cauſe embrace] The Poet 
tells us the enn number of the party of Ulyſies,, which conſiſted 
of ten perſons under the direction of Dolius, Laertes, and Ulyſſes: 
how many were under Bupithes is uncertain, we therefore are at 
liberty to ſuppoſe them more or leſs ſuperiour in number; Medon 
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Old Dolius too his ruſted, arms put on; 
And, ſtill more old, in arms, Laertes ſhone; 575 


Trembliag with warmth, the hoary heroes __ 
And brazen: panoply, inveſts the band. 


The opening gates at once their war diſplay: 
Fierce they, ruſh forth: Ulyſles leads the way. 
That moment joins them with celeſtial. aid, 580 
In Mentor's form, the Jove-deſcended maid: 
The ſuff” ring hero felt his patient breaſt 

Swell with; new joy, and thus his ſon addreſt,, 
Behold; Telemachus.! (nor fear the fight), 56 
The brave embattl'd; the grim; front of fight; 
The valiant, with the valiant muſt contend· 
Shame. not the line whence glorious you deſcend; = 
Widg: oer the nn their martial fame was 


Regard thyſelf, the living and the dead, 


and Halitherſes had withdrawn almoſt half of his aſſiſtants, and 
by that method reduced the enemy to a greater equality: it is 
probable that they had no very extraordinary inequality, for the 
onſet is ſo ſudden, that the friends of the dead Suitors could not 
have time to embod y; beſides, it appears from the fixteenth 
Odyſſey, that of the whole band of Suitors, twelve only were 
Ithacans, the reſt came from the adjacent iſlands, and therefore 
none of their friends could as yet be arrived to aſſiſt Eupithesz 
and conſequenily this party confiſted ſolely-of Ithacans, and were 
not perhaps greatly ſuperiour to Ulyſſes. This obſervation likes 
2 furniſhes-us with a reaſon why the enemy was ſo: eafily- de. 

feated; by ſo ſmallia body of men as engaged for Ulyſſes, N 

Ver. 585. ]. Paradiſe-Loſt; vi. 236. 
— — — — open when, and when to cloſe 
The ridges ah; grim evans. 


25h 
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Thy eyes, great father! on this battle caſt, 
Shall learn from me Penelope was chaſte. 
So ſpoke Telemachus: the gallant boy 
Good old Laertes heard with panting joy; 
And, Bleſt! thrice bleſt this happy day! he cries, 
The day that ſhows me, ere I cloſe my eyes, 595 
A ſon and grandſon of th' Arceſian name 
Strive for fair Virtue, and conteſt for Fame! 
Then thus Minerva in Laertes* ear: 
Son of Arceſius, rev'rend warriour, hear! | 
Jove and Jove's daughter firſt implore in pray” r, 
Then whirling high, diſcharge thy lance in air. 60: 
She fad, infuſing courage with the word. 
Joveand Jove's daughter then the chief implor” d, 
And whirling high, diſmiſt the lance in air, 
Full at Eupithes drove the deathful 1 1 


* 


Ver. 590.] This is very ill . in every reſpect. Ogilby is 
good and faithful: 

— — —— — Dear father, you ſhall ſee, 
| I neither ſhall diſhonour them, nor thee. 
Chapman too and Hobbes are mu to the couplet be- 
ſore us. 

Ver. 605. Full at Eupithes drove the deathful ſpear.] Euſtathius 
calls this an admirable incident, or change of fortune in favour 
of Ulyſſes. The ſon of Antinous is ſlain by the ſon of Laertes, 
and the father of Antinous by the father of Ulyſſes. We now 
ſee Ulyſſes happy 1 in his wife, his ſon, and his father; victorious 
over his enemies, and his ſubjects ſubmitting to his authority ; 
and therefore the action is now compleat, and terminates with 
the Odyſſey, + P. 

Ogilby has rhymes here ſimilarly inaccurate. 
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The braſs· cheekꝰd helmet opens to the wound; 
He falls, earth, thunders, and his arms reſound. 
Before the father and the conqu' ring ſon 
Fes ruſh on Heaps ; they fight, tary drop, Re 
run. 
3 by the ſagrd and now the wy fal 610 
The rebel race, and death had ſwallow'd all ; 
But from on high the blue- ey d virgin cry'd ; 
Her awful voice detain'd the headlong tide. 
* Forbear ye nations ! your mad hands forbear 
« From mutual flau ghter: Peace deſcends to 
4 << ſpare.” | 615 
Fear ſhook the nations: at the voice divine 
They drop their jav'lins, and their rage reſign. 
All ſcatter'd round their glitt'ring weapons lie; 
Some fall to earth, and ſome confus'dly fly. 
With dreadful ſhouts Ulyſſes pour'd along, 620 
Swift as an eagle, as an eagle ſtrong. 
But Jove's red arm the Bl thunder aims; 
Before Minerva ſhot the livid flames; 
Blazing they fell, and at her feet expir'd: 624 
Then ſtopt the Goddeſs, trembled, and retir'd. 


Ver. 608.) Ogilby, on whom our Poet caſt an eye, is more 


exact: 


In ruſht Ulyſſes and his valiant for, 
And at them with their (words, and javelins run. 
Ver. 619. ] What is the purport of this line? If intended of 
the weapon, it is ſuperfluous ; if of the men, the 8 clauſe is 
deſtitute of authority. 
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254 HOMER's ODYSSEY. nook xxrv, 

Deſcended from the Gods! Ulyfles, ceaſe; 

Offend not Jove: obey, and give the peace. 
So Pallas ſpoke : the mandate from above 

The king obey'd. The virgin-feed of Jove 

In Mentor's form, confirm'd the full accord, 630 

+ And One nations knew — lawful lord.“ 


Ver. 629. — — The Virgin ſeed of Jove 
In Mentor 4 s form, confirm d the full cer 


The meaning of the paſſage is no more than this, when ftript of 
its poetical ornaments: Mentor, a perſon of great wiſdom, acts 
as a mediator between the king and his ſubjects, he regulates the 

conditions of peace, and ratifies it with ſacrifices to the Gods; 

this being an act of wiſdom, poetry aſtribes at to Minerva. P. 

Ver. 631.] This verſe coneludes the former part of Dryden's 

Abſalom and Ahitophel. In ſuch a manner did dur Poet's obli- 


gations to his great maſter ceafe only with the termination of his 
nobleſt work! _ - Epirox. 


I maſt obſerve with what dignity 3 the Odyſſey: 
to honour bis hero he introduces two Deities, Jupiter and Pallas, 
who intereſt themſelyes in his cauſe : he then paints Ulyſſes in the 
boldeſt colours, as he ruſhes upon the enemy with the utmoſt in- 
trepidity, and his courage is fo ungovernable, that Jupiter is 
forced to reſtrain it with his thunder. It is uſual for orators to 
reſerve the ſtrongeſt arguments for the concluſion, that they may 
leave them freſh upon the reader's memory; Homer uſes the ſame - 
conduct, he repreſents his hero in all his terrour, he ſhews him to 

be irreſiſtible, and by this method leaves us fully poſſeſt with a 
noble idea of his ma 

It has been already ee that the end of the action of the 
Odyſſey is the re-eſtabliſhment of Ulyſſes in full peace and tran- 
quillity ; this is not effected, till the defeat of the Suitors friends: 
and therefore if the Poet had concluded before this event, the 
Odyſſey had been imperfect. It was neceſſary that the reader 
mould not only be informed of the return of Ulyſſes to his country 
and che puniſhment-of the Suĩtors, but of his re- eſtabliſhment by 

a peaceful poſſeſſion of his regal authority; which is not executed, 
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en choſe lat diſorders raiſed by Eupithes areewtiel by the-vidory 
of Ulyſſes, and "therefore this is che natural condlufien of the 
Kon. ' | | t gent eil 0 Real 35 7 nne 

This book opens with the morning, and ends be fore night; fo 
chat the whole Rory of the Odyſſey is comprehended in the em- 
pak of one and forty days. Monſie ur Dacier vpon Ariſtocle re- 
marks, chat an epick poem ought not to be too long: we E 
be able to retain all che ſeveral parts of it at onee in our memory: 
if we loſe the idea of the beginning when we come to che con- 
ctuſion, it is an argument 4 2 & too large an extent, and ite 
length deſtroys its beauty. What ſeems to favour this dechhen 8, 
that the Eneid, Iliad, and Odyſſey are conformable to this rule 


of Ariſtotle, and every one of thoſe poems may be read in the 
compaſs of a ſingle day. 


I have now gone through the collections upon the Odyſſey, and 
laid together what occurred moſt remarkable in this excellent 
poem. 1am not ſo vain as to think theſe remarks free from faults, 
nor ſo diſingenuous as not to confeſs them; all writers have occa- 
ſion for indulgence, and thoſe moſt who leaſt acknowledge it. I 
have ſometimes uſed Madam Dacier as ſhe has done others, in 
tranſcribing ſome of her remarks without particularizing them; 
but indeed it was through inadvertency only that her name is 
ſometimes omitted at the bottom of the note. If my performance 
has merit, either in theſe, or in my part of the tranſlation (namely 
in the fixth, eleventh, and eighteenth books) it 1s but juſt to 
attribute it to the judgment and care of Mr. Pope, by whoſe hand 
every ſheet was corrected. His other, and much more able afliſtant, 
was Mr. Fenton, in the fourth and the twentieth books. It was 
our particular requeſt, that our ſeveral parts might not be made 
known to the world till the end of it: and if they have had the 
good fortune not to be diſtinguiſhed from his, we ought to be the 
leſs vain, ſince the reſemblance proceeds much leſs from our dili- 
gence and ſtudy to copy his manner, than from his own daily 
reviſal and correction. The moſt experienced painters will not 
wonder at this, who very well know, that no critick can pro- 
nounce even of the pieces of Raphael or Titian, which have, or 
which have not, been worked upon by thoſe of their ſchool ? when 
the ſame maſter's hand has directed the execution of the whole, 
reduced it to one character and colouring, gone over the ſeveral 
parts, and given to each their finiſhing. 
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I muſt not conclude without declaring our mutual ſatisfaction 
in Mr. Pope's acceptance of our beſt endeayours, which have 
contributed at leaſt to his more ſpeedy execution of this great 
undertaking. If ever my name be numbered with the learned, I 
muſt aſeribe it to his friendſhip, in tranſmitting it to poſterity by 
a participation in his labours. May the ſenſe I have of this, and 
other inſtances of that friendſhip, be known as long as his name 
will cauſe mine to laſt: and may I to this end be permitted, at 
the conclufion of a work which is a kind of monument of his 

partiality to me, to place the following lines, as an inſcription 


. 
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E vulgar ſouls triumphal arches raiſe, 

Or ſpeaking marbles to record their praiſe; 
And picture (to the voice of Fame unknown) [(a 
The mimick feature on the breathing ſtone: 
Mere mortals! ſubject to Death's total ſway, 
Reptiles of earth, and beings of a day ! [R 

"Tis. thine, on ev'ry heart to grave thy praiſe, - 
A monument which Worth alone can raiſe : - 
Sure to ſurvive, when Time ſhall whelm in duſt 
The arch, the marble, and the mimick buſt : 
Nor till the volumes of th' expanded ſky [c] 
Blaze in one flame, ſhalt thou and Homer die: 
Then ſink together, in the world's laſt fires, 
What heav'n created, and what heav'n inſpires. 

If aught on earth, when once this breath is fled, 
With human tranſport touch the mighty dead: 
Shakeſpear, rejoice! his hand thy page refines ; 
Now ev'ry ſcene with native brightneſs ſhines ; 
Juſt to thy fame, he gives thy genuine thought; 
So Tully publiſh'd what Lucretius wrote; 

— 
[a] In the ſame ſtrain Virgil, Geo. iii. 34. 
Stabunt et Parii lapides, Ae. figna * 


and Eneid, vi. 848. 


Excudent alii firantia mollius æra, 
Credo equidem, et wives ducent de marmore LS V2, 


[o] Pope's Iliad, v. 537. 
And mortal man! a wretch of humble birth, 
A fhort-liv'd reptile in the duſt of earth. 
[e] An elegant figure, derived probably from Efaiah, xxxiv. 4. 
« And the heavens ſhall be rollad together as a ſcroll.” So too 
Revelations, vi. 14. Akin to which are the aranrvxas ade of 
— and the O % ue of Lycophron, 
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Prun'd by his care, thy laurels loftier grow, 
And bloom afreſh on thy immortal brow. 

Thus when thy draughts, O Raphael! time invades, 
And the bold figure from the canvaſs fades, 
A rival hand recalls from every part 
Some latent grace, and equals art with art : 
Tranſported we ſurvey the dubious ſtrife, 
While each fair image ſtarts again to life. 

How long, untun'd, had Homer's ſacred lyre 
Jarr'd grating diſcord, all-extin& his fire ? 
This you beheld ; and taught by heav'n to ſing, 
Call'd the loud muſick from the ſounding ſtring 
Now wak'd from ſlumbers of three thouſand years, 
Once more Achilles in dread pomp appears, 
Tow'rs o'er the field of death ; as fierce he turns, 
Keen flaſh his arms, and all the hero burns ; 
With martial ſtalk, and more than mortal might, 
He ſtrides along, and meets the Gods in fight: 
Then the pale Titans, chain'd on burning floors, 
Start at the din that rends th' infernal ſhores ; 
Tremble the tow'rs of heav'n, Earth rocks her coaſts, 
And gloomy Pluto ſhakes with all his ghoſts. 
To ev'ry theme reſponds thy various lay ; 
Here rolls a torrent, there meanders play ; ; 
Sonorous as the ſtorm thy numbers riſe, 
Toſs the wild waves, and thunder in the ſkies ; 
Or ſofter than a yielding virgin's ſigh, 
The gentle breezes breathe away and die. 
Thus, like the radiant God who ſheds the day, 
You paint the vale, or gild the azure way; 
And while with ew ry theme the verſe complies, 
Sink without groveling, without raſhneſs riſe. [D] 

— 
c 91 Eday on Man, iv. 378. 
To fall with dignity, with temper riſe. 
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Proceed, great Bard! awake th' harmonious firing, 1 
Be ours all Homer! ſtill Ulyſſes ſing. 


How long“ that Hero, by anſkilfal” hands, 

Stript of his robes, a Beggar, trod our lands: 

Such as he wander'd o'er his native coaſt, 

Shrunk by the wand, and all the warriour loſt ? 
O'er his ſmooth ſkin a bark of wrinkles ſpread ; J 
Old age diſgrac'd the honours of his head: 

Nor longer in his heavy eye - ball ſhin'd 

The glance divine, forth-beaming from the mind. 
But you like Pallas, ev'ry limb infold 

With royal robes, and bid him ſhine in gold; 5 
Touch'd by your hand, his manly frame i improves 
With grace divine, and like a God he moves. 

Ev'n I, the meaneſt of the Muſes train, 
Inflam'd by thee, attempt a nobler ſtrain ; 
Advent'rous wala the Mzonian lyre, 

Tun'd by your hand, and ſing as you inſpire : 

So arm'd by great Achilles for the fight, 

Patroclus conquer'd in Achilles' right : 

Like theirs, our Friendſhip! and I boaſt my name 
To thine united For thy FxIENDSHIP's FAME. 

This labour paſt, of heav'nly ſubjeQs ſing, 

While hov'ring angels liſten on the wing, [o] 
— 
[z] Gray, in his Elegy: 
Or wal to extacy the living hre: 
from Lucretius, ii. 41 3. who is exquiſitely happy: 
Ac Muſea mele, per chordas organici que 
Mobilibus digitis expergefa#a figurant. 
fx] Compare Odyſſey xiii. 496—502. and xvi. 186-190, 
Ce] Pope's St. Cecilia: 
And Angels lean from heay'n to hear. 
* Odyſley, lib. xvi, 
$ 2 
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To hear from earth ſuch heart - felt raptures riſe, 
As, when they ſing, ſuſpended hold the ſkies: ' 

Or nobly riſing in fair Virtue's cauſe, 

From thy own. Life tranſcribe th' unerring laws: 
Teach a bad world beneath her ſway to bend; 

To verſe like thine fierce ſavages attend, [#] 
And men more fierce : when Orpheus tunes the lay, 
Ev'n fiends n bear how rage On [3] 
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ſu] Windſor-Foreſt, yer. 45. barg 1 
To vage beafts and ſavage nne 2 py ” 
And kings more furious and ſevere. , | 
(1) Pope i in the Ode juſt quoted: 
And giddy n * away their rage. 
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By Mx. POPE. 


Cannot diſmiſs this work without a few obſerva- 

tions on the true character and ſtyle of it. Who- 
ever reads the Odyſſey with an eye to the Iliad, 
expecting to find it of the ſame character, or of the 
ſame ſort of ſpirit, will be grievouſly deceived, and 
err againſt the firſt principle of criticiſm, which is to 
conſider the nature of the piece, and the intent of 


its author. The Odyſſey is a moral and political 


work, inſtructive to all degrees of men, and filled 

with images, examples and precepts of civil and 
3 life. Homer is here a perſon 

ui didicit, patriæ quid debeat, & quid amicis, 

66 Quo fit amore parens, quo Frater amandus, & 


\« pe [4] 


| Ty Who knows the duty of all ranks of men, 
And what we owe our , parents, friends. 
RosCOMMON. 

His page Fe wiſer rules of life is fraught, _ 
Than thoſe which Crantor and I taught. 
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Eorros. 
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« Qui quid fit pulcrum, quid turpe, quid utile, 

cc quid non, 

« Plenius & metiug Chryfippo & Crantore dicit.” 
The Odyſfey is the reverſe of the Iliad, in moral, 
ſubject, manner and ftyle; to which it has no ſort of 
relation, but as the ſtory happens to follow in order 
of time, and as ſome of the ſame perſons are actors 
in it. Yet from this incidental connexion many have 
been miſled to regard it as 4 continuation or ſecond 
part, and thence to expect a party * character 1 in- 
confiſtent witk its nature, 

- It is no wonder that the common dune ma 
fall iato this miſtake, [s] when fo great a critick as 
Eonginus ſeems not wholly free from it; although 
what he has ſaid has been generally underſtood to 
import a feverer cenfure of the Odyſſey than it really 
does, if we conſider the oceaſion on which it is intro- 
duced, and the circumſtances to which it is confined. 

r The Odyſſey (fays he) [e] is an inftance, how 
<« natural it is to æ great genius, when it begins to 

fu} is rather a- miſtake in our poet, underſtanding Longi- 
nus's word, with, other tranſlators: and editors, 1, in it's 
primary ſignification, as an Epilogue, or concluſion, of the Iliad : 


whereas the rhetorician means the funeral oration, as it were, of 
the heroes, whoſe deaths- are recorded in the Iliad ; becauſe the 
Epilogue was that part of an oration appropriated to the exciting 
of commiſeration and the tender ſee p. 915. 
ah” paſhons: Quintilian, 

be] Our poet, from an ignorance of the original Greek, has 
232 Boiltan't' his: vetfion, however; gives but a very inſipid 
meagre: repreſentation of his author; who is uncommonly 


3 grand in thought, and happy in figure, 
throughout the paſſage. 5 . 
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ct grow old and decline, to delight itſelf in narrations 
« and fables. For, that Homer compoſed the 
« Odyſſey after the Iliad, many proofs may be given, 
« &c, From hence in my judgment it proceeds, 
te that as the Iliad was written while his ſpirit was in 
ce its greateſt vigour, the whole ſtructure of that 
« work is dramatick and full of action; whereas the 


ce greater part of the Odyſſey is employed in narra- 


« tion, which is the taſte of od age: fo that in this 
e latter piece we may compare him to the ſetting 
c ſun, which has ſtill the ſame greatneſs, but not the 
ce {ame ardour, or force. He ſpeaks not in the ſame 
e ſtrain; we ſee no more that ſublime of the Iliad 
© which marches on with a conſtant pace, without 
tt ever being ſtopped, or retarded : there appears no 
« more that hurry, and that ſtrong tide of motions 
c and paſſions, pouring one after another: there is 
c no more the fame fury, or the ſame volubility of 
ce diction, ſo ſuitable to action, and all along drawing 
ce in ſuch innumerable images of nature. But Homer, 
ce like the Ocean, is always great, even when he ebbs 
« and retires; even when he is loweſt, and loſes him- 
c ſelf moſt in narrations and incredible fictions: as 
ce inſtances of this, we cannot forget the deſcriptions 
« of tempeſts, the adventures of Ulyfles with the 
« Cyclops, and many others. But though all this be 
2, it is the age of Homer—And it may be ſaid for 

wh credit of theſe fictions, that they are beautiful 

te dreams, or if you will, the dreams Jupiter bim/elf. 
tr Iſpoke of the Odyſſey only to ſhow, that the greateſt 
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*<., poets when their genius wants ſtrength and warmth 
«for the pathetict, for the moſt part employ them- 
ſelves in painting the manners. This Homer has 
c done, in characterizing the Suitors, and deſcribing 
* their way of life; which is properly a branch of 
te comedy, whoſe peculiar buſineſs it is to repreſent 
«the manners of men.. 

We muſt firſt obſerve, it is the ſublime of which 
Lane is writing: that, and not the nature of 
Homer's Poem, is his ſubject. After having highly 
extolled the ſublimity and fire of the Iliad, he juſtly 
obſerves the Odyſſey to have leſs of thoſe qualities, 
and to turn more on the ſide of moral, and reflections 
on human life. Nor is it his buſineſs here to deter- 
mine, whether the elevated ſpirit of the one, or the 
juſt moral of the . be the greater excellence in 
itſelt. | 
» Secondly, that * — * of which he is ſpeak- 
ing, cannot well be meant of the general ſpirit and 
inſpiration which is to run through a whole Epick 
Poem, but of that particular warmth and impetuoſity 
neceſſary in ſome parts, to image or repreſent actions 
or paſſions, of haſte, tumult, and violence. It is on 
occaſion of citing ſome ſuch particular paſſages in 
Homer, that Longinus breaks into this reflection; 


which ſeems to nine his meaning chiefly to that 
ſenſe. 
Upon the 3 be affirms he Odyſſey to have 
leſs ſublimity and fire than the Ihad, but he does not 
ſay it wants the ſublime or wants fire. He affirms it 
to be narrative, but not that the narration is defective. 
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He affirms it to abound in- fictions; not that thoſe 
fictions are ill invented, or ill executed. He: affirms 
it to be nice and particular in painting the manners; 
but not that thoſe manners are ill painted. If Homer 
has fully in theſe points accompliſhed his own deſign, 
and done all that the nature of his Poem demanded 
or allowed, it ſtill remains —_— hte n 18 
much a maſter- piece as the Iliad. 

The amount of the paſſage is this; 1 in his 
own particular taſte, and with reſpect to the ſublime; 
Longinus preferred the Iliad: andibecauſe the Odyſſey 
was leſs active and lofty, he Judged it ho work of 
the old age of Homer. A 

If this opinion be true, it will only: prove; that 
Homer's age might determine him in the choice of 
his ſubject, not that it affected him in the execution 
of it: and that which would be a very wrong inſtance 
to prove the decay of his imagination, is a very good 
one to evince the ſtrength of his judgment. For 
had he (as madam Dacier obſerves) compoſed the 
Odyſſey in his youth, and the Iliad in his age, both 
muſt in reaſon have been exactly the ſame as they 
now ſtand. To blame Homer for his choice of ſuch 
a ſubject, as did not admit the ſame incidents and 
the ſame pomp of ſtyle as his former, is to take 
offence at too much variety, and to imagine, that 
when a man has written one good ching, he muſt ever 
after only copy himſelt. 

The Battle of Conſtantine, and the School of Athens, 
are both pieces of Raphael. Shall we cenſure the 
School of Athens as faulty, becauſe it has not the fury 


\ 
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add fire of the other? or ſhall we ſay, that Raphdel 
was grown grave and old, becauſe he choſe to repre- 
ſent the manners of old men and philoſophers ? 
Fhere is all the filence, tranquillity and compofure in 
the one, and all the warmth, hurry and tumult in the 
6ther; which the fubje& of either requnred : both of 
them had been imperfect, if they had not been as 
they are. And let the painter or poet be young or 
old, who deſigns and performs in this manner, it 
proves hint to have made the piece at a time of life 
when he was maſter not only * art, but of his 
diſcretion. 
Ariſtotle makes no ſuch diſtinction between the 
two poems: he conſtantly cites them with equal 
praife, and draws the rules and examples of epick 
writing equally from both. Bur it is rather to the 
Odyſſey that Horace gives the preference, in the 
Epiſtle to Lollius, and in the Art of Poetry. It is 
remarkable how oppofite his opinion is to that of 
Longinus; and that the particulars he chuſes to extol, 
are thoſe very fiions, and pictures of the manners 
which the other ſeems leaſt to approve. Thoſe 
fables and manners are of the very eſſence of the 
work: : but even without that regard, the fables them- 
ſelves have both more invention and more inſtruction, 
and the manners more moral and example, than thoſe 
of the Iliad. | 
In ſome points (and thoſe the moſt eſſential to the 
Epick Poem) the Odyſſey is confeſſed to excel the 
Viad'z and principally in the great end of it, the Moral. 
The conduct, turn, and diſpoſition of the fable is 


alſo what the Criticks allow to be the better model 
for epick writers to follow: accordingly we find 
much more of the caſt of this Poem than of the 
other in the Aneid, and (what next to that is per- 
haps the greateſt example) in the Telemachus. In 
the manners, it is no way inſeriour: Longinus is ſo 
far from finding any de ſect in theſe, that he rather 
to the narrations, although they are more numerous 
as the occaſions are more frequent, yet they carry no 
more the marks of old age, and are neithet more 
prokæ nor more circumſtantial, than the converſa- 
tions and dialogues of the Had. Not to mention the 
length of thoſe of Phœni in the ninth book, and of 
Neſtor in the eleventh (which may be thought in 
compliance to their characters), thoſe of Glaucus in 
the ſixth, of Eneas in the twentieth, and ſome 
others; muſt be allowed to exceed any in the whole 
Odyſſey [o]. And that the propriety of ſtyle, and 
the numbers, in the narrations of each are equal, 
will appear to any who compare them. 

To form a right judgment, whether the genius of 
Homer had ſuffered any decay; we muſt conſider, 
in both' his Poems, ſuch parts as are of a ſimilar 
mature, and will bear compariſon.” And it is certain 
we ſhalt find in each, the ſame vivacity and fecundity 
of invention, the ſame life and ſtrength of imaging 
| ee 

Lol This is not accurate : compare Odyſſey xiv. ver. 220-- 
hos. xv. vet. 42522; to ſpare the trouble of looking for other 
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and colouring, the particular deſcriptions as highly 
painted, the figures as bold, the metaphors as animated, 
and the numbers as harmonious and as various. 
The Odyſſey is a perpetual ſource of poetry: the 
ſtream is not the leſs full, for being gentle; though 
it is true (when: we ſpeak only with regard to the 
ſublime) that a river, foaming and thundering in cata- 
racts from rocks and precipices, is what more ſtrikes, 
amazes and fills the mind, than the ſame body of 
water, flowing afterwards through ren vales and 
agreeable ſcenes of paſturage. 
- The Odyſſey (as I have before ſaid) ks to be 
conſidered according to its own nature and deſign, 
not with an eye to the Thad. To cenſure Homer 
becauſe it is unlike what it was never meant to re- 
ſemble, is, as if a gardener who had purpoſely culti- 
vated two beautiful trees of contrary natures, as a 
ſpecimen of his ſxill in the ſeveral kinds, ſhould be 
blamed for not bringing them into pairs; when in 
root, ſtem, leaf, and flower, each was ſo intirely dif- 
ferent, that one muſt have been e in * en- 
deavour to match the other.. 

Longinus, who ſaw this Poem was patch 75 the 
« nature of Comedy, ought not, for that very reaſon, 
to have conſidered it with a view to the Iliad. How 
little any | ſuch reſemblance was the intention of 
Homer, may appear from hence, that although the 
character of Ulyſſes there was. already drawn, yet 
here he purpoſely turns to another ſide. of it, and 
ſhows him not in that full light of glory, but in the 
ſhade of common life, with a mixture of ſuch quali- 
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ties as are requiſite to all the loweſt accidents: of it, 
ſtruggling with misfortunes, and on a level with the 
meaneſt of mankind. As for the other perſons, none 
of them are above what we call the higher Comedy: 
Calypſo, though a Goddeſs, is a character of in- 
trigue; the Suitors yet more approaching to it ; the 
Phæacians are of the ſame caſt; the Cyclops, Melan- 
thius, and Irus, deſcend even to droll characters; and 
the ſcenes that appear throughout, are generally of 
the comick kind; DENY _—_ . e and 
the purſuit of a woman. n 
From the nature of the . we ſhall form an 
idea of the Fyle. ''The diction is'to follow the images, 
and to take its colour from the complexion of the 
thoughts. Accordingly the Odyſſey is not always 
cloathed in the majeſty of verſe proper to Tragedy, 
but / ſometimes deſcends into the plainer narrative, 
and ſometimes even to that familiar dialogue eſſential 
to Comedy. However, where it cannot ſupport a 
ſublimity, it always — a 28 or at leaſt a 
„ 1 * 
There is a real beany i in an eaſy, ure; dame 
deſcription even of a low ation. There are nume- 
rous inſtances of this both in Homer and Virgil; and 
perhaps thoſe natural paſſages are not the leaſt pleaſing 
of their works. It is often the ſame in hiſtory, where 
the repreſentations of common, or even domeſtick 
things, in clear, plain, and natural words, are fre- 
L uke foutid to make the ive gs on the 
HOT + 101 23200) 
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The queſtion is, how far a poet, in purſuing the 
deſcription or image of an action, can attach himſelf 
to little circumſtances, without vulgarity or trifling ? 
what particulars are proper, and enliven the image; 
or what are impertinent, and clog it ? In this matter 
painting is to be conſulted, and the whole regard had 
to thoſe circumſtances which contribute to form a 
full, and yet not a confuſed, idea of a thing. 

Epithets are of vaſt ſervice to this effe&,. and the 
right uſe. of theſe is often the only expedient to 
render the narration poetical, 

The great point of judgment is to diſtinguiſh when 

to ſpeak fimply, and when figuratively ; but when- 
ever the Poet is obliged by the nature of his ſubject 
to deſcend to the lower manner of writing, an 
elevated ſtyle would be affected, and therefore ridicu- 
lous ; and the more he was forced upon figures and 
metaphors to avoid that lowneſs, the more the image 
would be broken, and conſequently abſcure. 
Qne may add, that the uſe of the grand ſtyle on 
little ſubjects, is not only ludicrous, but. a ſort of 
. tranſgreflion againſt the rules of proportion and me- 
chanicks: it is uſing a veſt force to lift 8 feather. 

I believe, now I am upon this head, it will be 
found a juſt obſervation, that the law affine of life | 
cannot be put into a figurative ſtyle without being 
ridiculous, but things natural can, Metaphors raiſe 
the latter into dignity, as we fee in the Georgieks: 


but throw the former into ridicule, as in the Lutrin. 
I think this may very well be accounted for: laughter 
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implies cenſure; inanimate and irrational beings are 
not objects of cenſure; therefore theſe may be 
elevated as much as you pleaſe, and no ridicule fol- 
lows: but when rational beings are repreſented above 
their real character, it becomes ridiculous in art, be- 
cauſe it is vicious in morality, The bees in Virgil, 
were they rational beings, would be ridiculous by 
having their actions and manners repreſented on 2 
level with creatures fo ſuperiour as men; fince it 
would imply folly or pride, which are the proper 
objects of ridicule. [x 

The uſe of pompous expreſſion for low actions or 
thoughts is the 2rue ſublime of Don Quixote. How 
far unfit it is for Epick Poetry, appears in its being 
the perfection of the Mock Epick. It is fo far from 
being the ſublime of tragedy, that it is the cauſe of 
all bombaf ; when poets, inſtead of being (as they 
imagine) conſtantly lofty, only preſerve throughout 
a painful equality of fuſtian: that continued fwell of 
language (which runs indiſcriminately even through 
their loweſt characters, and rattles like ſome mighti- 
neſs of meaning in the moſt indifferent fubjects) is 
of a piece with that perpetual elevation of tone which 
the players have learned from it; and which is not 
ſpeaking, but vociferating. 


{z] Philoſophical . well as exquiſite taſte, is 
diſplaye in theſe remarks, which are quoted with juſt commen- 
dation by Warton in his notes on the purth Georgie of Virgil. 
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» There is ſtill more reaſon for a variation of ſtyle 
in Epict Poetry than in Tragick, to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween that language f the Gods proper to the Muſe 
who ſings, and is inſpired : and that of men who are 
introduced ſpeaking only according to nature. Far- 
ther, there ought to be a difference of ſtyle obſerved 
in the ſpeeches of human perſons, and thoſe of 
Deities; and again, in thoſe which may be called ſet 
harangues, or orations, and thoſe which are only con- 
verſation or dialogue. Homer has more of the 
latter than any other poet: what Virgil does by two 
or three words of narration, Homer till performs by 
ſpeeches: not only replies, but even rejoinders are 
frequent in him, a practice almoſt unknown to Virgil. 
This renders his Poems more animated, but leſs 
grave and majeſtick ; and conſequently neceſſitates 
the frequent uſe of a lower ſtyle. [x] The writers 
of Tragedy lie under the ſame neceſſity, if they 
would copy nature; whereas that painted and poetical 
diction which they perpetually uſe, would be im- 
proper even in orations deſigned to move with all the 
arts of rhetorick : this is plain from the practice of 
Demoſthenes and Cicero; and Virgil in thoſe of 
Drances and Turnus gives an eminent example, how 


— * - 
* Span fI-wt n 2 


Ir] From this conſideration, no doubt, our poet was induced, 


in the courſe of his tranſlation, to ſtifle ſhort ſpeeches and replies 
into languid narrative; as I have'ventured to remark on various 


| eccaſions, as they occurred, with diſapprobation, 
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far removed the ſtyle, of them ought to be from ſuch 
an exceſs of figures and ornaments : which indeed 
fits only chat language of the Gods, we have been 
ſpeaking. of, or that of a Muſe under inſpiration. 

Io read read through a whole work in this . is 
like travelling all along on the ridge of a hill; which 
is not half ſo agreeable as ſometimes gradually to riſe, 
and ſometimes gently to deſcend, as the way leads, 
and as the end. of the journey directs. 

| Indeed the true reaſon that fo few poets rein- 
ry Homer in theſe lower parts, has been the 
extreme difficulty of preſerving that mixture of eaſe 
and dignity eſſential to them. For it is as hard for 
an epick poem to ſtoop to the narrative with ſucceſs, 
as ſor a prince to deſcend to be familiar, without 
Ann to his greatneſs, 

The fablime ſtyle is more eaſily counterfeited — 
the natural; Io] ſomething that paſſes for it, or 
ſounds; ke it, is common in all falſe writers: — 
nature, purity, perſpicuity, and ſimplicity, never 
walk in the clouds; they are obvious to all capaci- 

be —_— — 463-1 
bel For the — reaſon that flatues in cares are of cafier 
execution than zaked figures. In one eaſe, the outlines may be 
| infinitely varied without impropriety ; but in the other, one only 
is the true. 80 in a natural file, there is no alternative of diſ- 
guiſe and concealment under pompous and artificial phraſeology: 
the ſentiment is the fmplicity *of truth, and che language, the 


direct enunciation of it. We can arrive at rectitude by one path 
only, W oY divarications of error are ingumerable, 


Es 1rol. 
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ties; ere are not nee Ney de nt 
1 WAY 10 419012 1 
The _ Slain narration not 52 adivits Uf cheſe, 
_ of harmony (which-are all che Qualidies f feyle) 
but it requires every one of them to fefdef tt pleafing. 
On the contrary, whatever pretends to x:{have of the 
ſublime, may paſs, notwithſtanding any defe&s in tht 
teſt; nay, ſometimes without afly of therm and gain 
the admiration. of all ordinary reader. es Þ- 
Homer, in his loweſt narrutions or ſperches is 
eber eaſy, flowing, copious, clear, and harhonieus. 
He ſhows not leſs: invention, in aſſembling the um- 
blet;: than the! greater, thoughts and images iior leſ 
juaꝝment, in proportioninꝑ the ſtyle and the verfiica- 
tion to theſe, than to the other. Let iti be remem 
bered, that the ſame genius that ſoatedi the higheſt, 
ant from whom the greateſt models of che Mime 
are derived, was alſo he wo ſtooped the loweſt, arid 
gave to the / ſimple nurrutive its: utmoſt perfuctiona ul 
Which of theſt was the harder taſk to Homer him 
ſel, L cannot pretend to determine; but to his Man- 
ſlator I can affirm (howeyer unequal all his imita- 
tions mult be) 1 of the. latter has been much the 
Tk Seu” _ 19] 
+. Whoeyer expects * the fine, pomp of: verſe, 
and the Gb ornaments of — in che __ 


10 1 
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PEN — Ln ravit. No man has exc 
7. 4 ſalifime exhibition of what is great ; no man, in the corre& 


.« propriety of what is little.“ . EvaYos. 
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he will, and he ought to be diſappointed. -, Were the 
original otherwiſe, it had been an offence againſt 
nature ; and were the tranſlation ſo, it were an offence 
againſt Homer, which is the ſame thing [1]. 

It muſt be allowed that there is a majeſty and 
harmony in the Greek language which greatly con- 
tribute to elevate and ſupport the narration. But I 
muſt alſo obſerve. that this is an advantage grown 
upon the language ſince Homer's time; for things 
are removed from vulgarity by being out of uſe: 
and if the words we could find in any preſent language 
were . equally ſonorous or muſical in themſelves, they 
would {till appear leſs poetical and uncommon than 
thoſe of a dead one, from this only circumſtance, of 
being in every man's mouth. I may add to this 
another diſadvantage to a Tranſlator, from a different 
cauſe : Homer ſeems. to have taken upon him the 
character of an Hiſtorian, Antiquary, Divine, and 
Profeſſor of Arts and Sciences, as well as a Poet, 
In one or other of theſe characters he deſcends into 
many particularities, which as a Poet only perhaps 
he would have avoided, All theſe ought to be pre- 
ſerved by a faithful Tranſlator, who in ſome meaſure 
takes the place of Homer; and all that can be ex- 
pected from him is to make them as poetical as the 
11 will bear. Many arts therefore are e 

— — | 


a 14 The reader muſt admire the fullneſs, ſimplicity, and eor- 
rectneſs, with which ſo plain a point is illuſtrated and enforced 
ON ur Poet. 
| Nature and Hamer were, men; the ſame. 
Y mY | Efay on Crit. ver. 135- 
T 2 
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to ſupply. theſe diſadvantages, in order to dignify and 
ſolemnize theſe plainer parts, which hardly admit of 
any poetical ornaments. 

Some uſe has been made to this end of the ſtyle ↄf 
Milton [x]. A juſt and moderate mixture of old 
words may have an effect like the working old Abbey 
ſtones into a building, which I have ſometimes ſeen 
to give a kind of venerable air, and yet not deſtroy 
the neatneſs, elegance, and equality requiſite to a new 
work ; I mean without rendering it too unfamiliar, or 
remote from the preſent purity of writing, or from 
that caſe and ſmoothneſs which ought always to ac- 
company narration or dialogue. In reading a ſtyle 
judiciouſly antiquated, one finds a pleaſure not unlike 
that of travelling on an old Roman way : but then 
the road muſt be as good as the way is antient ; the 
ſtyle muſt be ſuch in which we may evenly proceed, 
without being put to ſhort ſtops by ſudden abrupt- 
neſſes, or puzzled by frequent turnings and tranſpo- 
ſitions. No man delights in furrows and ſtumbling- 
blocks: and let our love to antiquity be ever ſo great, 
a fine ruin is one thing, and a heap of rubbiſh another. 

The imitators of Milton, like moſt other imitators, 
are not copies but caricatures of their original; they 
are a hundred times more obſolete and cramp than 
he, and equally ſo in all places: whereas it ſhould 
have been obſerved of Milton, that he is not laviſh 
of his exotick words and phraſes every where alike, 

{x] Particularly by Feiton ; and in many inſtances; I think, 

wich extraordinary dexterity and ſucceſs. Evitor, 
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but employs them much more where the ſubject is. 
marvellous, vaſt and ſtrange, as in the ſcenes of 
heaven, hell, chaos, Sc. than where it is turned to 
the natural and agreeable, as in the pictures of Para- 
. diſe, the loves of our firſt parents, the entertainments 
of angels, and the like. In general, this unuſual ſtyle 
better ſerves to awaken our ideas in the deſcriptions 
and in the imaging and piftureſque parts, than it 
agrees with the lower ſort of narrations, the character 
of which is ſimplicity and purity. Milton has ſeveral 
of the latter, where we find not an antiquated, affected, 
or uncouth word, for ſome hundred lines together ; 
as in his fifth book, the latter part of the eighth, the 
former of the tenth and eleventh books, and in the 
narration of Michael in the twelfth. Iwonder indeed 
that he, who ventured (contrary to the practice of all 
other epick poets) to imitate Homer's lowneſſes in 
the narrative, ſhould not alſo have copied his plain- 
neſs and perſpicuity in the drematick parts: ſince in 
his ſpeeches (where clearneſs above all is neceflary) 
there is frequently fuch tranſpoſition and forced can- 
ſtruction, that the very ſenſe is not to be diſcovered 
without a ſecond or third reading [L]: and in — 
certainly he ought to be no example. 

To preſerve the true character of Homer's ſtyle 
in the preſent tranſlation, great pains have been taken 


f LL] Without ſome proof of theſe aſſertions from a ſpecifics- 
tion of paſſages, I feel myſelf difinclined to acquieſce in this 
ecnſure of our Poet. | EviTor. 
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to be eaſy and natural [M]. The chief merit I can 
pretend to, is, not to have been carried into a more 
plauſible and figurative manner of writing, which 
would better have pleaſed all readers, but the judicious 
ones. My errours had been fewer, had each of thoſe 
gentlemen who joined with me ſhown as much of the 
ſeverity of a friend to me, as I did to them, in a ſtrict 
animadverſion and correction [n]. What aſſiſtance 
I receiyed from them, was made known in general 
to the publick in the original propoſals for this work, 
and the particulars are ſpecified at the concluſion of 
it; to which I muſt add (to be punctually juſt) ſome 
part of the tenth and fifteenth books [o]. The 
reader will now be too good a judge, how much the 
greater part of it, and conſequently of its faults, is 
chargeable upon me alone. But this T can with in- 
tegrity affirm, that I have beſtowed as much time and 
[1] Broome's talent in poetry was much more calculated for 
ſimplicity than that of Fenton, and even Pope himſelf: and ac- 
cotdingly ſome paſſages of this character he has hit off to admi- 
ration. Fenton affected a learned ſtatelineſs of phraſe, which 
bordered ſometimes on obſcurity and bombaſt. Pope throws over 
every part his own tiſſue of grace and elegance: and, what he 
finds brick, is not ſatisfied without an effort to render marble. 
EpiToR. 
II] * The books of Fenton have very few alterations by the 
% hand of Pope. Thoſe of Broome have not been found: but 
% Pope complained, as it is reported, that he had much trouble 
« in correcting them,” Jonnson's LirE or Pore. 
lo] On the falſhood of this ſtatement, ſee Johnſon's Life of 
Broome. Such repeated impoſition, with ſuch an affectation of 
{ſcrupulous veracity, is moſt odioully diſguſting. Epirox. 
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pains upon the whole, as were conſiſtent with the in- 
diſpenſable duties and cares of life, and with that 
wretched ſtate of health which God has been pleaſed 
to make my portion. [p]. At the leaſt, it is a plea- 
ſure to me to reflect, that I have introduced into our 
language this other work of the greateſt and moſt 
antient of Poets, with ſome dignity ; and I: hope, 
with as little diſadvantage as the Iliad. And if, after 
the unmerited ſucceſs of that tranſlation, any one will 
wonder why I would enterprize the Odyſley ; I think 
it ſufficient to ſay, that Homer himſelf did the lame, 
or the world would never have ſeen it. 

I deſigned to have ended this Poſtſcript here; but 
fince I am now taking my leave of Homer, and of 
all controverſy relating to him, I beg leave to be in- 
dulged if I make uſe of this laſt opportunity, to ſay 
a very few words about ſome reflections which the late 
Madam Dacier beſtowed on the firſt part of my 
Preface to the Iliad, and which ſhe publiſhed at. the 
end of her tranſlation of that poem *. 

To write gravely an anſwer to them would be too 
much for the reflections; and to ſay nothing con- 
cerning them, would be too little for the author. 
It is owing to the induſtry of that learned lady, that 
our polite neighbours are become acquainted with 
many of Homer's beauties, which were hidden ng 

_— 


[x] Prologue to the Satires : 
To help me through 7his long at iſeaſe, my life, 


'EviToR. - 


'®* Second edition, a Paris, 1719. 
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them before in Greek and in Euſtathius. She chat- 
lenges on this account a particular regard from all the 
admirers of that great Poet, and I hope that I ſhall 
be thought, as I mean, to pay ſome part of this * 
to her memory in what I am now writing. 3.1516! 

Had theſe reflections fallen from the pen ofa an 
2 Critick, I ſhould not have apprehended their 
effect, and ſhould therefore have been filent con- 
cerning them : but ſince they are Madam Dacier's, 
I imagine that they muſt be of weight; and in a caſe 
where I think her nee very bad, I n her 

authority. 

I have fought under Madam Dacier's bangle, ind 
have waged war in defence of the divine Homer againſt 
all the hereticks of the age. And yet it is Madam 
Dacier who accuſes me, and who accuſes me of no- 
thing leſs than betraying our common cauſe. She 
affirms that the moſt declared enemies of this author 
dave never ſaid any thing againſt him more injurious 
or more unjuſt than IJ. What muſt the world think 
of me, after ſuch a judgment paſſed by ſo great a 
Critick ; the world, who decides ſo often, and who 
examines ſo ſeldom ; the world, who even in matters 
of literature is almoſt always the ſlave of authority ? 
Who will ſuſpect that ſo much learning ſhould miſ- 
take, that ſo much accuracy ſhould be miſled, or 
that ſo much candour ſhould be-biaſſed ? 

All this howeyer has happened, and Madam Da- 
cier's Criticiſms on my Preface flow from the very 
ſame errour, from which ſo many falſe criticiſms of 
her countrymen upon Homer have flowed, and which 
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ſhe has ſo juſtly and ſo ſeverely reproved ; I mean 
the errour of depending on injurious — 
tranſlations. 

An indifferent tranſlation may be of ſome uſe; 95 
a good one will be of a great deal. But I think chat 
no tranſlation ought to be the ground of Criticiſm, 
becauſe no man ought to be condemned upon another 
' man's explanation of his meaning. Could Homer 
have had the honour of explaining his, before that 
auguſt tribunal where Monſieur de la Motte preſides, 
I make no doubt but he had eſcaped many of thoſe 
ſevere animadverſions with which ſome French authors 
have loaded him, and from which even Madam Da- 
cier's tranſlation of the Iliad could not preſerve him. 
How unhappy was it for me, that the knowledge 
of our iſſand- tongue was as neceſſary to Madam Dacier 
in my caſe, as the knowledge of Greek was to 
Monſieur de la Motte in that of our great author; 
or to any of thoſe whom ſhe ſtyles blind cenſurers, 
and blames for condemning what they did not under. 
ſtand 

I may ſay with modeſty, that ſhe knew leſs of my 
true ſenſe from that faulty tranſlation of part of my 
Preface, than thoſe blind cenſurers might have known 
of Homer's even from the tranſlation of la Valterie, 
Which preceded her own. 

It pleaſed me however to find, that her objeitions 
were not levelled at the general doctrine, or at any 
eſſentials of my Preface, but only at a few particular 
expreſſions. She propoſed little more than (to uſe 
her own phraſe) to combat two or three fimilies ; and 


2 POBTFSCRIY T. | 
Fhope that ro carnbat a ſimile is no more than to fight 
with. a ſhadow, fince a fimle is no better chan the 
ſhadow of an argument. 

he lays much werght where 1 laid 1 * ** 
examines with more fcrupuloſity than en or chan 
1 matter requires. 

Theſe valucky ſimilies taken by Wende may 
b Tendor my meaning equivocal to an ignorant 
tranſlator; or there may have fallen from my pen 
ſome expreſſions, which, taken by themſelves like - 
wile, may to the ſame perſon have the ſame effect. 
But af the tranflator had 'been maſter of our tongue, 
the general tenour of my argument, that which pre- 
cedes and that which follows the paſſages objected to, 
would have ſufficiently determined him as to the pre- 
ciſe meaning of them: and if Madam Dacier had 
taken vp her pen a little more leiſurely, or had em- 
ployed it with more temper, ſhe would not have 
anſwered paraphraſes of her own, which even the 
tranflation will not juſtify, and which ſay more than 
once, the very contrary to NE n ſaid in 1 
paſſages themſelves. 

If any perſon has . Ss to read the 
whole. paragraphs in my Preface, or ſome mangled 
parts of which theſe reflections are made, he will 
eaſily diſcern that I am as orthodox as Madam Dacier 
Herſelf in thoſe: very articles on which ſhe treats me 
itke an heretick : he will eaſily fee that all the diffe- 
rence between us conſiſts in this, that I offer opinions, 
and ſne delivers doctrines; that my imagination re- 
Preſents Homer as the greateſt of human Poets, 
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whereas in hers he was exalted above humanity ; in- 
fallibility and impeccability were two of his attributes. 
There was therefore no need of defending Homer 
againſt me, who (if I miſtake not) had carried my 
admiration of him, as far as it can be carried, without 
giving a real occafion of writing in his defence. 

After anſwering my harmleſs ſimilies, ſne proceeds 
to a matter which does not regard ſo much the honour 
of Homer, as that of the times he lived in; and 
here I muſt confeſs ſhe does not wholly miſtake my 
meaning, but I think ſhe miſtakes the ſtate of the 
queſtion. She had ſaid, the manners of thoſe times 
were fo much the better, the leſs they were like ours. 
I thought this required a little qualification. I confeſt 
that in my opinion the world was mended in ſome 
points, ſuch as the cuſtom of putting whole nations 
to the ſword; condemning kings and their families to 
perpetual ſlavery, and a few others. Madam Dacier 
judges otherwiſe in this; but as to the reſt, particularly 
in preferring the ſimplicity of the antient world to 
the luxury of ours, which is the main point con- 
tended for, ſne owns we agree. This I thought was 
well, but I am ſo unfortunate that this too is taken 
amiſs, and called adopting or (if you will) ſtealing 
ber ſentiment. The truth is ſhe might have ſaid her 
words, for I uſed them on purpoſe, being then pro- 
feſſodly citing from her: though I might have done 
the ſame without intending that compliment, for they 
are alſo to he found in Euſtathius, and the ſentiment 
Ichelieve is chat of all mankind. I cannot really tell 
what to ſay to this whole remark, only that in the 
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firſt part of it, Madam Dacier is diſpleaſed that I do. 
not agree with her, and in the laſt that I do: but 
this is a temper which every Ow man ſhould over- 
look in a lady. 

To puniſh my ingratitude, ſhe d to expoſe 

my blunders, and ſelects two which I ſuppoſe are the 
moſt flagrant, out of the many for which ſhe could 
have chaſtiſed me. It happens that the firſt of theſe 
is in part the Tranſlator's, and in part her own, 
without any ſhare of mine: ſhe quotes the end of a 
ſentence, and he puts in French what I never wrote 
in Engliſh. © Homer (I ſaid) opened a new and 
«boundleſs walk for his imagination, and created a 
c world for himfelf in the invention of fable; which 
he tranſlates, Homere crea pour ſon uſage un 1 
morrvant, en inventant la fable. 

Madam Dacier juſtly wonders at this nonſenſe in 
me; and I, in the Tranſlator. As to what I meant 
by Homer's invention of fable, it is afterwards par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed from that extenſive ſenſe in 
which ſhe took it, by theſe words. © If Homer was 
te not the firſt, who introduced the Deities (as Hero- 
te dotus imagines) into the religion of Greece, he 
« ſeems the firſt who brought them into a Syſtem of 
et "machinery for poetry.“ 

The other blunder ſne accuſes me of i 1s, the miſ. 
taking a paſſage in Ariſtotle,” and ſhe is pleaſed to 
ſend me back to this philoſopher's treatiſe of poetry, 
and to her preface on the Odyſſey for my better in- 

ſtruction. Now though I am ſaucy enough to think 
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that one may ſometimes differ from Ariſtotle without 
blundering, and though I am ſure one may ſometimes 
fall into an errour by following him ſervilely; yet I 
own, that to quote any author for what he never ſaid 
is a blunder ; (but by the way, to correct an author 
for what he never ſaid, is ſomething worſe than a 
blunder.) My words were theſe. As there is a 
ic greater variety of characters in the Iliad than in 
4 any other poem, ſo there is of ſpeeches. Every 
« thing in it has manners, as Ariſtotle expreſſes it; 
te that is, every thing is acted or ſpoken : very little 
«-paſſes in narration.” She juſtly ſays, that . Every 
« thing which is acted or ſpoken, has not neceſſarily 
« manners merely becauſe it is acted or ſpoken.” 
Agreed: but I would aſk the queſtion, whether any 
thing can have manners which is neither acted nor 
ſpoken? If not, then the whole Iliad being almoſt ſpent 
in ſpeech and action, almoſt every thing in it has man- 
ners, ſince Homer has been proved before in a long 
paragraph of the preface, to have excelled in drawing 
characters and painting manners, and indeed his whole 
poem is one continued 2. of _ this "_ 
Part of his talent. 

To ſpeak fairly, it is impoſſible ſhe could ed even 
the tranſlation, and take my ſenſe ſo wrong as ſhe re- 
preſents it; but I was firſt tranſlated” ignorantly, and 
then read partially, My expreſſion indeed was not 
quite exact; it ſhould-have-been, © Every thing has 
ic manners as Ariſtotle calls them.” But ſuch a fault 
methinks might have been, ſpared, ſince if one was 
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me, even on her on excellent writings, one might 
find ſome miſtakes which no context can redreſs; as 
where ſhe makes Euſtathius call. Cratiſthenes the 
Phliaſian, Calliſthenes the Phyſician “. What a tri- 
umph might ſome; {lips of chin: fort have, afforded to 
Homer's, hers, and my enemies, fromrwhich ſhe was 
only fereened by; their happy, ignorance? How, un- 
lucky had it been, when, ſne infulted Mr. de la Motte 
for omitting a material paſſage in the f ſpeech of 
Helen to Hector, Hiad vi. if ſome champion for the 
moderns had by chance underſtood ſo much Greek, 
as to whiſper him, that there was no ane in 
at 5 
Our concern, coal, wes even 3 for our - great 
Aden honour were mutual, our endeavours, to ad- 
it in her hands, as ſne could in mine. It was one of 
the many reaſons I had to wiſh the longer life of this 
opinion, in ſpite of all miſrepreſenting Tranſlators 
Whatever. | I could not have expected it on any other 
terms than being approved as great, if not as paſ- 
ſionate, an admirer of Homer as herſelf. . For that 
us the firſt condition of her favour and friendſhip. ; 
otherwiſe not one's taſte alone, but one's moralit7 
* been Mau > ung "man's _ 
3 Ame livre de dee. . . 
* t De u Compton du Got. 
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have bætn umſuſpectrd, who did mot ĩtnylicitiy believe 
in un author whoſe doctrine is ſo tonformable to holy 
Seripture. However, us different people habe diffe. 
rent ways of expreſſing their heliet, ſotnie putety by 
public and general ucts of worthip, ochem by ia rewes. 
rend ſort of reaſuning and enquiry about che grohe 
of it; it is the ſame in admiration, ſome prove it 
by exclamations, others by reſpect. I have obſerved 
that the loudeſt huzzas given to a great man in a 
triumph, proceed not from his friends, but the rabble; 
and as I have fancied it the ſame with the rabble of 
Criticks, a deſire to be diſtinguiſhed from them has 
turned me to the more moderate, and, I hope, more 
rational method. Though I am a poet, I would not 
be an enthuſiaſt ; and though I am an Engliſhman, 
I would not be furiouſly of a party. I am far from 
thinking myſelf that genius, upon whom, at the end 
of theſe remarks, Madam Dacier congratulates my 
country: one capable of, correcting Homer, and 
« conſequently of reforming mankind, and amend- 
ce ing this conſtitution.” It was not to Great Britain 
this ought to have been applied, ſince our nation has 
one happineſs for which ſhe might have preferred it 
to her own, that as much as we abound in other 


miſerable miſguided ſects, we have at leaſt none of 


the blaſphemers of Homer. We ſteadfaſtly and 
unanimouſly believe, both his poem and our conſti- 
tution, to be the beſt that ever human wit invented : 
that the one is not more incapable of amendment 
than the other ; and (old as they both are) we deſpiſe 
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any French or Engliſhman whatever, who ſhall pre- 
ſume to retrench, to innovate, or to make the leaſt 
alteration in either. Far therefore from the genius 
for which Madam Dacier miſtook me, my whole 
deſire is but to preſerve the humble character of a 


faithful Tranſlator, and a quiet ſubject. t 
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ANTIQUITY. 
- [Cuſtoms and Opinions of Antiquity. ] 


T join vocal with inſtrumental muſick, i. 199 

iv. ag. uy 40, 307. 

Weaving, the employment of queens and the * 
princeſſes, i. 455. as alſo 1 iv. 17 


Dogs ert as inſtances of ſtate by kings, ii. 14. xx. 


Waſtdn before meat, i. 18 . Makin 5 libations on 
0 


all ſolemn occaſions, ii. 470, and 


Ae ad ro old age, il 66. 
nours paid to old age, 111. | 
Piracy eſteemed honourable, iii. 86. See the Note, 


The art of beating gold into leaves, iii. 555. 


fe, ii. $72 


Bathing of ſtrangers, iii. 593. Performed by virgins | 


ef the beſt quality, ibid. and the Note. iv. 58. 


Artbws poiſoned, but not uſed i in war, i, 341, and the 


Mots. 
The art of inlaying with vor, Ser iv. Ke. xxi. 10, 
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INDEX. 

Sports of the antients; cheſs, i. 141. Throwing 
the javelin, and quoits, iv. 848. xvii. 193. Leap- 
ings racing, wreſtling and boxing, vill. 125. Shoot- 

g through the rings, xix. 671. 

. — with mules, iv. 860. With oxen, viii. 
130. 

Skill in navigation, v. 345. 

The bebe r the antients in amulets or r charms, v. 
440, and the Note. 

Princeſſes accuſtomed to waſh their own robes, vi. 
35, 105. By treading them in ciſterns. See Note, 
v. 101. The ſport of the ball, vi. 113. Em- 


broidery, vii. 125. xix. 265. omen employed 
to turn the mill, vii. 133. xx. 13 


They believed that the Gods appeared in the form of 
men, vi. 175. vii. 265. In light, xix. 50. They 
believed in Demons, v. 50g. That there were 

ood and bad. See Note, ibid. That they in- 
ited diſeaſes, ibid. Authors of calamities, x. 71. 
xi. 76. xi. 352. XXIV. 357. 

Their opinions of ghoſts, xi. 48, 180, 248, 261. 

That the Gods had commerce with women, xi. 290. 
That infernal Furies LY violence offered to 
parents, ii. 157. xi. 340 

The father's patrimony divided by lot amongſt all 
the children, xiv. 239. 

The mother's dowry ade by the ſon, if ſent 
home upon the death of the huſband, ii. 1 — 3. 

Adultery atoned by a pecuniary mulct, 358. 
The daughter's B in ſuch caſes reflored by the 
father. Note ibid. | 

Selling of ſlaves, xiv. 327. | 

' Suretyſhip practiſed in the days of Elser viii. 386. 
Baniſhment the puniſhment of murder, xxiii. 120. 
See Theoclymenus, xv. 301. That the Gods, 
viſible or inviſible at pleaſure, appear in the form 


of ſtrangers, xvii. 578. xvi. 175. That che per- 


INDEX. 


fon of ni xvi. 417. Their be- 
lief in prodigies, xx. 415. Their uſe of ſulphur 
in purifying polluted places, xxii. 527. xxiii. 5 1. 

The nuptial chamber ſeen only by the neareſt rela- 
tions, xxiii. 241. Altars erected by publick roads 
for the devotion of travellers, xvii. 244. That 

ſneezing was ominous, xvii. 625. They believed 
that charms and muſick could ſtaunch blood, xix. 
536. Children nurſed with wine, milk, and honey, 
xx. 83. Sponges uſed to cleanſe the tables, xx, 
189. See the Note, ibid. 22, 488. Altars built in 
groves, XxX. 342. | 


AUGURY M OMENS. 


Omen of two eagles, ii. 171. From a caſual voice, 
i. 367. ii. 44, 245. XX. 123. See the Notes. From 
an eagle truſſing a fowl, xv. 179. From an hawk 
tearing a dove, xx. 302. xv. 566, From an eagle 
deſtroying a flock of geeſe, xix. 628. From 

thunder in a clear ſky, xx. 128. xxi. 453. 


Antinous, i. 489. His character, Note, v. 491. Re- 
plies to Telemachus, ii. 95, 341. Lays an ambuſh 
to intercept Telemachus, iv. 886, Fc. His ſpeech, 
xvi. 378. Slain by Ulyſſes, xxii. 12. N 

Antipbus, ſon of Egyptius, ſlain by Cyclops, ii. 23. 

Amphialus, victor in the leap, viii. 135. 

Antilochus, ſon of Neſtor, ſlain before Troy, iii. 135. 

By Memnon, iv. 256. His bones buried in the 
urn of Achilles, xxiv. 97. See the Note. 

Agamemnon returns from Troy, iii. 234. Is murdered, 

386. iv. 700. Relates his own ſtory, xi. 499. 
His conference in hell with the ghoſt of Amphi- 
medon, xxiv. 127. f 

Afphalion, attendant on Menelaus, iv. 297. 

Hiliclus, iv. 387. U - 
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Har Oileus Main for his p tion by Neptune, iv. 
677. Ajax Telamon, his — xi. 665. | 

Afteris, a ſmall iſland, iv. 1104. 

Acinous, king of Phæacia, vi. 18. His toon vii. 
107%. Calls a council, viii. 3. Gives preſents to 
— Vii 425. Sends him to his country, xii. $0, 

Hrete, wife of Alcinous, vil. 70. Her excellent Cha- 
racter, 92, . 

Arethuſa, xiii. 470. 

Athens deſcribed, vii. 13. 

Antipbates, king of the 2 x. 120. 

Artacia, a ſtream, x. 121. 

Acheron, an infernal river, x. 609. | 

Anticlea, mother of Ulyſſes, xi. 187. Dies through 
ſorrow for Ulyſſes, 240. 

Amitbaan, for of Crethus, xi. 315. 

Alemena, mother of Hercules, xi. 325. 

Amphithea, xix. 488. 

Ampbion, xi. 3 

Ariadne, her "ION xi. 398. 

Achilles, his conference i in hell with Ute, xi. $76. 
cram the ghoſt of Agamemnon, XXIV. „ 

eral dels ribed, xxiv. 60. i 

2 a 2 ſo named, xii. 83. 

Argus, the dog of Ulyſſes, xvii. 345. 

hiaraus, XV. 268. | 
binomus, xvi. 367. His character, 40. His 

ſpeech, 416. Slain by Telemachus, xxii. 110, 

Autolychus, grandfather to Ulyſſes, xix. 4679, 

Agelaus, a ſuitor, xx. 388. Threatens OM: xxii. 
235, 274. Slam, xxil. 364. 

don, ſlain by Telemachus, xxii. 314. His 

ſhade- relates the death of the Suitors to nen 

non in hell, XXIV, 145. 


gyſchus corrupts . wife of Agamemnon, 
wi, 310, 326, Slain by Oreſtes, 242, 9. i. 40. 


INDEX. 
Reigns ſeven years in Mycenæ, iii. 388. iv. 692. 


X1. 483. 

Agyptius, faithful to Ulyſſes, his ſpeech at the open- 
ing of the aſſembly Ithacans, IL 33. 

AEgyptus, or the Nile ſo called antiently, ut. 383. 
Xvii. $10. 

Egypt, famous for ſimples, iv. 3 17. And pharmacy, 
321. 

Age, ſacred to Ner tune, v. 487. 

Holia, the iſland of olus, x. 1. 

Aolus, king of the winds, x. 20. Binds them in a 
bag, and delivers them to Ulyſſes, ibid. 

Aſon, fon of Cretheus, xi. 314. 

Atbon, xix. 214. 


C. 


Calypſo out of love detains Ulyſſes, v. 23. Her ſpeech 
to Mercury, v. 149. To Ulyſſes, 257. 

Chtonens, vi or in the race, viii. 131. 

Cyprus, ſacred to Venus, viii. 395. 
icons, " repulſe Ulyſſes, ix. 51. 

Cyeleps, the fertility of the country, ix. 123, Their 

manners, 127. Polypheme deſcribed, ix. 217. 
His cave, 252. Deſtroys the companions of 
Ulyſſes, ix. 342. 

Circe, an enchantreſs, x. 158. Her palace, 240. 
Transforms the companions of Ulyſſes into beaſts, 
277. Takes Ulyſſes to her bed, 412. She ſends 
him to the ſhades below, x. 576. Inſtructs him 
in his future voyages, xii. 51. | 

Cocytus, a river in hell, x. 610 ? 

Cimmerians, a land of Air xi. 16. 

Cretheus, huſband of Tyro, xi. 313. 

Chloris, xi. 341. 

.Chromius, ſon of Neleus, xi. 349. 


Caſtor, xi. 369. His ſtory, 370. 
3 xi. 405. . 
U 3 


INDEX. 
Chtemnefira, wife of Agamemnon, murders her huſ- 


band, x1. 506. 
Caſſandra, murdered, xi. 526. 
Cetzans, a people of Myſia, xi. 636, 
Charybdis, xii. 129. * 
Crete, xiii. 307. xiv. 271. Contains ninety cities, 
xix. 196. IS 
Cretans, remarkable liars, xiv. 411. See the Note. 
Cydonians, famed for archery, xix. 200. 
Groſſus, capital of Crete, xix. 204. 
Ctefippus, a Samian, xx. 353. Slain by Philætius, 
7 XX11, 316. | | | | 


D. 


DESCRIPTIONS. 


Of Minerva deſcending to Ithaca, i. 124. Of fail- 
ing, ii. 460. Of a ſacrifice, iii. 534. Of the 
palace of Menelaus, iv. 85. Of Nepenthe, iv. 
301. Of the various ſhapes of Proteus, iv. 563, 
615. Of Elyſium, iv. 765. Of the' deſcent of 

Mercury, v. 56. Of the iſle and bower of Calypſo, _ 
v. 72. Of a ſtorm, v. 375, Of Ulyſſes fainting, 
v. 580. Ofheaven, vi. 49. The grove of Pallas, 
vi. 349. Of the palace of Alcinous, vii. 107. Of 
his gardens, 142. Of the land of Lotos, ix. 94. 
Of a man in a fright, x. 286, 383. Of an infernal 
facrifice, x. 624. xi. 45. Of a ſtone heaved againſt 
a mountain, xi. 736. Of its ruſhing down, 738. 
Of the Sirens, xii. 51. Of the erratick rocks, 
xii. 71. Of Scylla, xii. 107. Of Charybdis, xii. 
129. Of a ſtorm, xii. 369, 475. Of old age, 
xiii. 455, 497. Of the landſchape about Ithaca, 
xvii. 230. Of a beggar, xvii. 410, Of a chari- 
table man, xvii. 50. Xix. 94. Of aftrong perſon, 
xviii. 76, 84. Of a fingle combat, xviii. 102. 
Of inſolent men in power, xviii. 157. Of 2 
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drunken perſon, xviii. 281. Of the evening ſtar, 
xviii. 352. Of hunting the boar, xix. 500. Of 
tuning a lyre, xxi. 440. Of the twanging of the 
ſtring, xxi. 448. Of bending a bow, xxi. ibid. 
Of the flight of an arrow, xxi. 461. Of Ulyſſes 
beginning a fight, xxii. 1. Of hanging, xxii. 503. 
Of the nuptial apartment of Ulyſſes, xxiii. 185. 
Of the funeral of Achilles, xxiv, 60, Of the 
victory of Ulyſſes, xxiv. 60g. | 


Diocleus, prince of Pheræ, iii. 619. xv. 210. 

Deipbobus, iv. 375. viii. 565. N 

Dolius, maſter of the fruit-groves to Ulyſſes, iv. 972. 

Demodocus, a poet, viii. 40. Is blind, 59. His fo 
to the Phæacians, 69. His ſong of Mars 
Venus, 307. | 2 

Dancing deſcribed, viii. 303. 

Dance with the ball, vii. 407. 

Dodona, famous for the oracles of Jupiter, xiv. 364. 
xix. 340, ; 

Dmetor, king of Cyprus, xyii. 525. 

Dolius aſſiſts Ulyſſes, xxiv. 575. 

Dorians ſettled in Crete, xix. 202, 

Deucalion, xix. 208, AGES, 

Demoptolemus heads the Suitors, xxii. 268. Slain, 
293. : 

Demaſtorides ſlain, xxii. 325, 


E. 


Epbyre, i. 337. noted for poiſons, ii. 370. ; 

Eli, 2 for a breed of horſes, iv. 8 58. xxi. 374. 

Eurymachus, his ſpeech, i. 50g. His c „Note, 
v. 491. ib. 1. His ſpeech, ii. 207. xvi. 452. 
Slain by Ulyſſes, xxii. 96. 

Euryclea, a ſage matron, nurſe to Ulyſſes, and atten- 
dant on Telemachus, - 541. Her fondneſs to 

4 


INDEX, 


Telemachus, ii. 406, Het ſpeech to Penelope, iv. 
980. Knows Ulyſſes, xix. 547. Tells Febelepe 
of Ulyſſes's return, xxiii. 5. 

Eiththes, a ſea nymph, daughter of Proteus, iv. 494. 
_ inſtructs Menelaus to We e iv. 

550. 

Ebbw, i iv. 7. 76 3. 

Eumelus, king of Theſlaly, i iv, 1050. 

Eurymeduſa, nurſe to Nauſicaa, vii. 10. 

Echeneus, an 11 counſellor to Alcinous, vii. 209. 
xi. 428. 

Elatreus, victor in the game of the quoit, vill. 137. 
alus, victor in wreſtling, viii. 134. Affronts 
Ulyſſes, vil. 175. Repairs the wrong, 441. 
tus, his ſkill in archery, viii. 256. Slain by 

Apollo, ibid. 

Eurylochus, x. 235. His terrour deſcribed, 287, 313. 
His Pods 509. xi. 333. 403. 

Elpenor, x. 659. Breaks his neck through drunken- 
neſs, 666. ; Sem Ulyſſes at the entrance of hell, 
xi. 65. His obſequies, rü. 11. 

Enipeus, a river, xi. 283. 

Epbialtes, a giant, his Na xi. ru. 

Eryphyle betrays her huſband for gold, xi. 406. 

Zumpylur ſlain by the fon of Achilles, xi. 635. 

Erratic rocks, xii. 71. 

Eumæus, maſter of the ſwine to Ulyſſes, xiv. 5. His 
lodge, 9. His piety and hoſpitality, 65. Informs 
Ulyſſes of the riots of the Suitors, xiv. 115. Of 
the affairs of his family, xv. 375. Of his own 
_ hiſtory, xv. 438. The ſon of a he xv. 5. 
Aſſiſts Ulyſſes in fight, xxit. 178, 2 ; 

Et nens, XV. 1 56. ; 

Eebetus, a ſavage tyrant, Xvili. 96, 142. a 929 

Eurytion, the Centaur, xxi. 317. 

Emryades Main by Telemachus, xxii. 294 

Slatus ſlam by Eumars, 1 KxU. 296. 


IN D E. X. 


Eurydamas ſlain by Ulyſſes, xxii. 312. 
Enpitbes raiſes the 8 > nn Ulyſſes, XXIV, 4 


| 6. x 


Greeks fail from- Troy to Tensdos, iti, 191, To 
Leſbos, 203. To Eubea, 212. To Gereftus, 
216. To Sunium, by Athens, 352. To the 
Malæan Cape, 366. To Crete, 371. To Cydon, 
and 9 ibid. To the Phæſtan _ $60. 
To the Nile, 383. See Note, ibid. 

Gods ſubordinate, v. 130, vi. 391. Know one ano- 

„ther, v. 100. Appear in the form of ſtrangers, 
XVIl. 576. In light, xix. 52. 

Ghoſts, their appearance, xi. 47. Ignorant of mr | 
. paſſes in the world, xi. 565. . N 

Gor gon, xi. 785. 

6 of the Nereids, xi. 124. 


75 


Halithorſes, an augur, his ff eech, 11, 189. 
Hercules, his ſhade in h xi. 741. Slays Iphirus, 


13 daughter of Helen, arg to Neoptole- 
mus ſon of Achilles, iv. 7. 

Alen, her majeſtick air, iv. 1 7. Her ſpeech, 185. 
Her ſkill in drugs, 315. She relates an adventure 
of Ulyſſes, 335. Her ſkill in embroidery, xv. 139. 
Interprets an omen, xv. 1 

Happineſs of a private life, i. 279. Of kingly power, 
i. 495. Of a married life, vi. 217. 

Gi of Apollo, xii. =O 31 5. 


| Jupiter i 41. 1 the Gods: His ſpeech, 35. 
The conference between him and Neptune, xili. 
144. 


IN D EX. 


Commands the re-eſtabliſhment of Ulyſſes, XXiv. 
48. 
— the deſcription of it, rough and mountainous, 
iv. 821. ix. 21. Xill. 28 5. xiv. 7. xix. 127. 
Iomeneus, xili. 314. xiv. 271. 
Tphthima, ſiſter to Penelope, iv. 1048. 
Jaſfon, loved by une v. 167. 


Narus, ix. 42. +, OTS 
N queed of Thebes, xi. 330. Hangs herſelf, 


Dblckes, a Phylacian, R 

Tphimedia, mother of two Giants, xi. 37 N 

Tut, a beggar, xvüi. 4. Inſults Ulyſſes, xviii. 19. 
Chaſtiſed by Ulyſſes, zviii. 114. 

Tomalius, excellent in mechanicks, xix. 69. | | 

Iphitus, xxi. 18, 25. Slain by Hercules, xxi. 30. 


= 


Leocritus, one of the Suitors, his ſpeech, ii. 275. 
Slain by Ulyſſes, xxii. 326. 
Laerceus, ili. 7. 39. Gilds 2 horns of the bullock 
before the ſacrifice, iii. 
Libya, the deſcription of i *%g 24 104. Ewes bear three 
lambs each year, ibid. See the Notes. © 
Leucothea, a ſea nymph, preſerves Ulyſſes, v. 425. 
Laodamus, ſon of Alcinous, vi, 122, Victor at the 
N 141. 
7 3g IX, 107. | 
Lachza,. an iſland, the þUeſeriptiot of it, ix. 1 3 5. 
Lamos, ſeat of the Læſtrigons, x. 92. 
Leftrigons, a race of giants, ſlay the friends of Ulyſſes 
x. 131. 
Laertes, his ſolitary life, xi. 226. xv. 375. xvi. 148. 
The interview between him and Ulyſſes, xxiv. 261. 


Arms, and kills Eupithes, xxiv. 576, 599. 
Leda, xi. 366. 


INDEX. 


Dis, his trial of the bow, xi. 135. Shin, _ 


347- 
57 rock, xxiv. * 


q MORALITY. 


God not the author of man's ſin, i. 41. Free- will 
aſſerted, ibid. God favours the juſt, i. 86. Is 
omn 21 iii. 285. Duty to N recom- 
mended, i. 387. ii. 148. 

Folly and vice wc, mag Il. 320. 

Piety to ſtrangers, 1v. 

T * anger of heaven — eaſily appeaſed, iii. 178. 

Man dependent upon God, iii. 62. Angry when man 
offends, iv. 477. 

We ought to rely on heaven, iv. 1079. 

Piety to perſons in diſtreſs, vi. 235, 245. xiv. 64. 

Virgin modeſty commended, vi. 341. 

Friendſhip held ſacred, viii. 240. Friend equal to a 
1 635. F riendſhip continues aljer . 


„ 575. 
The Gods appeaſed by rayer, viii. 623. 
deteſtable, iii. 26. xi. 450. xiv. 47. 
Saen ege puniſhed with death, xii. 485. 
The power of the Gods irreſiſtible, xvi. 280. 


Minerva, i. 5 5. Pleads with Jupiter for the return 
of Ulyſſes. 

b ſpeech to Telemachus, 11. 305. To Jupiter, v. 
12. Reſtrains a ſtorm, v. 490. Appears to Ulyſſes, 
xiii. 267. To Telemachus, xv. 1. Warns Tele- 
machus of the Suitors ambuſh, 33. . - ars to 
Ulyſſes, xvi. 168. xx. 40. Aſſiſts * xxii. 
221, 330. Intercedes with Jupiter for the re- 


eſtabliſhment of Ulyſſes, xxiv. 541. 


INDEX. 
Memes, king of Taphos, i. 136. His ſpeech. 00 


Telemachus, i. 227 
Mentor, friend of Ulyſſes and. Telemachus, ü. 253, 
Attends him to Pyle, iii. 27. His prayer, ui. 69. 
Aſſiſts in the deſtruction of the Suitors, xxil. 223. 
Mercury ſent to Calypſo, v. 38. His pleaſantry, viii. 
377. Appears to Ulyſſes, x 85 Fs Patron of in- 
duſtry and arts, xv. 336. h and ſtratagem, 
xix. 468. Conducts the ſouls of the * to 
hell, xxiv. 1. 5 
Maron, prieſt of Apollo, ix. 2 30. 
Moly, powerful againſt enchantment, x. 365 
Megara, wife of Hercules, xi. 327. 
Mera, xi. 406. 
Minos, xix. 205. An infernal judge, xi. 1. 698. 
Melampus, a prophet, xi. 357. xv. 253. 
Melanthius  outrages Ulyſſes, xvii. 247. XX. 225. 
Aſſiſts the Suitors, xxli. 153. His death, xxii. 
09 
Mitantho, maid to Penelope, xviii. 7 xix. 78. 
Mulius, xviii. 468. 
Males, in. 366. xix. 217. 72 
Mars ſurpriſed by Velen, vii. 339 boi 
Medon, herald to the Suitors, iv. 52 Informs Pe- 
nelope of the Suitors deſigns, xvi. 426. His cha- 
racter, xvii. 196, See the Note. Spared by Ulyſſes, 
xxii. 415. Perſuades the Ithacans to peace, xiv. 
6. 
Menelaus, his voyages, iii. 351, 384. n Tele- 
machus hoſpitably, iv. 37. His further voyages, 
Continues his ſpeech, 119, 225. He relates 
dle own adventures, iv. 473. Promiſed Elyſium 
1 765. ey . xv. 
I * 


W. 


Nephime, why incenſed againſt Ulyſies, + 4. 3. Raiſes 
a ſtorm, v. 375. Shipwrecks Ulyſſes, v. 403. 


INDEX. 
Neion, i. 239. 


Nuſtar, iii. 50. CA ſpeech, 82, 125. His 10. 


tality, 443. 
Nepenthe, iv. 302. Its qualities, ibid. þ 
Noemon lends Telemachus a bark, i. 434. Diſcovers 
it to the Suitors, iv. 853. 
Naufecaa, daughter of Alcinous, vi. 22. Relieves 
Ulyſſes, vi. 245. | 
Neleus, father of Neſtor, xi. 34 3: 
Neritus, a mountain of * xiii. 399. 


0. 


Oreftes, fon of A emnon, iii. 245. xi. 
Orion,” beloved angus v. 155. Rf 
Orion, a giant, xi. 380, 703. 

Ogygia, vii. 338. 

Orator deſcribed, vill. 18 9. 

Otut, a giant, his ſtory, x1. 377. 

Orflochus, x1. 312. xxl, 19. 

Ortygia, xv. 438. 

Omens. See A. Cuſtoms of Antiquity. 


= 


| Nr a poet, i. 8 His ſong to the Suter; . 
Spared by lyſſes, xxii. 115. Perſuades 
he Ithacans to peace, xxiv. 506. 

Penelope, her character, i. 321. li. 99. Her warm 
ſpeech to Medon, iv. 906. To the Suitors, xvi. 
434. Her tranſport at the return of Telemachus, 
xvii. 52. Her wiſe conduct, xviii. 195. Her 


ſpeech, xviii. 209, Cc. 255, 293. The interview . 


betwe n her and Ulyſſes, xxili. 935 165. She owns 
Him, XXI ii. 217. 

Pifpraths, fon of Neftor, iii. 4. Attends Tele- 
machus to Sparta, 611: His ſpeech to Menelaus, 
iv. 203, 259. Returns to Sparta, xv. 166. 


| 
1 
1 
q 
Ws | 
| 
1 


IN D EX. 


Pbiloctetes's {kill in archery, iii. 231. viii. 252. 

Phrontes, Pilot to Menelaus, dies ſuddenly, iii. 364. 

Palycafte, daughter of Neſtor, bathes Telemachus, 
iii. 593. 

Peon, God of Pharmacy, iv. 321. 

Philomelides conquered by Ulyſſes, iv. 46 "IF 

Pharos, an iſland in the mouth of Nile, iv. 479. 

Proteus, iv. 563. 

Phoce, the flocks of Proteus, Iv. 543. 

Phantom appears to Penelope, iv. 1047. 

Polypus, a fiſh, v. 550. 

Pbæacia, (now Cortu) vi. 5. The people ignorant 
and effeminate, vi. 11. Their manners, 320. viii. 
289. Their chief city deſcribed, vi. 311. vit. 55. 
The common iſlanders rude, vi. 327. vii. 21, 41. 
The better people given to e See Note 
on ver. 325. lib. vi. 

Paphos, ſacred to Venus, viii. 396. 

Poetry, the honours due to it, viii. 521. xvii. 466. 
The gift of heaven, ibid. Aſcribed to inſpiration, 
vill. 531. See Note, xxii. 383. 

Phedon, king of Theſprotia, xix. 329. 

Polites, companion of Ulyſles, x. 258. 

Phlegethon, a burning river in hell, x. 608. 

Pelias, king of Iolcos, xi. 311. 

Pheres, ſon of Cretheus, xi. 314. 

— xi. 348. His wonderful quite, Note 
ibi 

Pollux, his ſtory, 3 12 

Phedra, xi. 395. 

Procris, xi. 395. | 

Peleus, father of Ackilles, xi. 605. . 

Pero, à great 1 xi. 351. xv. 259. 

Phoreys, the bay of it deſcribed, xiii, 1 17, 3 3. 

Phenicians, great ſailors, xiii. 3 16. Noted for fall 

hood, xiv. 319. Nin in eee xv. 440. 
See the Note. F 

Polyphides, a prophet, xv. 274. 


INDEX. 


Peiræus, XV. 581. 1521 

Parnaſſus, xix. 463, 504. | 
Pandarus, xx. 78. rods avon 
Philætius, a faithful ſervant to Ulyſſes, xx. 234. His 
_ ſpeech to Ulyſſes, xx. 249. xxi. 205. Aſſiſts him 
in the fight, and kills Cteſippus, xxii. 316. 


R. 
Reithrus, i. 238. | 
Rbadamanthus, iv. 766. 
Rberenor dies ſuddenly, vii. 91. 


1 | 
SIMILITUDES. 
From things animate. 


From a lion's: tearing young fawns, iv. 450. xvii. 
140. . From a ſhepherd tending his flocks, iv. 559. 
From a fatted ox killed in the ſtall, iv. 719. From 
a lioneſs defending her whelps, 1041. From water- 

- fowl, v. 64. From a ſea-mew, v. 428. From 
children rejoicing for the recovery of a father, v. 
506. From a fiſh called a polypus, v. 5 50. From 
iana dancing with her nymphs, vii. 116. From 

© lion ruſhing from a wood to ſeize his prey, vi, 

153. From a matron ſeeing an huſband dying, 

- Vil. $71, | From a ſhipwright boring with a wim- 
ble, ix. 457. From an armourer ago, 0. iron 

in water, 465. From calves friſking round their 

. dams, x. 485. From a fiſher, xii. 300. From a 
bat clinging to a beam, xii. 513. From a plough- 
man wearied with labour, xiu. 39. From the mo- 
tion of horſes in a race, xiii. 98. From the d 
ping down of a crow, xiv. 341. From a father 
receiving an only ſon after a long abſence, xvi. 17 


IND EX. 


From an eagle or vulture lamenting for her young, 
xvi. 238. I the muſick of poetry, xvii. 609. 
From the nightingale, xix. 605. From a maſtiff, 
xx. 20. From a man in hunger, xx. 32. From 
the roaring of a bull, xxi. 51. From a lyriſt 
tuning his harp, xxi. 440. From the voice of a 
ſwallow, xxi. 449. From the breeze fly, xxii. 
335. From vultures ſeizing their prey, xxii. 337. 
From fiſhing, xxii. 425. From a lion ſtanding 
over his prey, xxii. 440. From birds caught in 
a ſnare, xxii. 505. From a ſailor eſcaping from 
a wreck, xxiii. 249. From the ſcreaming of bats, 
xxiv. . 


Similitudes from things inanimate. 


From an heap of thorns driven by the wind, v. 417. 
From ſheaves of corn toſt by a whirbwind, 470. 
From a 3 reſerving fire in embers, v. 630. 
From pouring ſilver over gold, vi. 275. From the 
motion of the leaves of a poplar, vii. 435. From 

5 inows Nute xix. 19 | | 


Stor, r ry and riot, i. TY 225 291,” iv. 

Throughout the whole Odyſſey. 

Sparts ſeated in a vale, iv. 2. F amed for dancing, 
XV. 2. 

Syria, an iNand, xv. 4.38. Fruitful and healehful, Bid. 

Sidon, famous for works in metals, iv. 834. xv. 130. 

Styx, an infernal river, by Mien the Gods welt] V. 

9955 

Se es their uſe in poetry, vii. Note on v. 379. 

Shi — of Alcinous inſtinct with thought, viii. 2 

ransformed i into a rock, xi. 188. 1 TEL 

Salmoneus, xi. _ 27 (mp tell 

Sifyphus, his puniſhment in x, - 4+ 

Views | deſcribed, Xii. $t, 219. 3 


IN D EX. 


Scylla, a dreadful rock, xit. 87, 280. 
Sicily, why ſo called, xx. 456. See the Note. 


9 


Telemachus, 1. 148. His hoſpitality, his ſpeech to 
Mentes, i. 203. Convenes a council, ii. 10. His 
ſpeech, ii. 47, 147. ii. 237. His prayer to Minerva, 
296. Lands in Pyle, iii. 5. His ſpeech to Neſtor, 
go. To Menelaus, iv. 425. Sets fail for Ithaca, 
xv. 310. Lands, xv. 535. Confers with Eumeus, 


xvi. 57. With Penelope, xvii. 56. With Ulyſſes, 


xvi. 77. Knows him, 234. His trial of the bow, 


xxi. 130. Kills Amphinomus, xx. 105. 

Temeſe, i. 410. Famous for metals. See the Note. 

 Thone, king of Aypt, iv. 316. 

Thyeſtes, iv. 690. 

Thrace, ſacred to Mars, viii. 394. 

Troy, the taking of it, viii. $51. 

 Telemus, a prophet, ix. 595. 

Tirefias, x. 582. xi. 112. Tells Ulyſſes his fate, 126. 

Tyro, her hiſtory; xi. 281. 

Tityus, his puniſhment in hell, xi. 70g. 

 Tantalus, his puniſhment, xi. 719. 

. Taphians practiſe piracy, xv. 469. 

Theoclymenus, an augur, xv. 278. Explains an omen 
to Telemachus, xv. 271. To Penelope, xvii. 175. 
Interprets a prodigy, xx. 421. f 

Theſprotiens, xvi. 19, 66, 309, 330. 


U. 


Ulyſſes, his charadier i ii. 79. Detained by Calypſo, i iv. 
753. His adventure in Troy, 335. Mourns for 
his country, v. 105, 193. His ſpeech to Calypſo, 


v. 273. He builds a raft, v. 311. Sets dal, iv. 
Vol. V. X 
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IN D EX. 
545 Is ſhipwrecked, 403. Thrown upon an un- 


own ſhore, 5 80. Paſſes the night in a wood, 

613. His adde to Nauſicaa, vi. 175. He is 
reheved by her, 227. Entertained by Alcinous, vii. 
250. His ſpeech before the Phæacians, vii. 183. 

Out- throws all the Phæacians, 210. His challenge to 
the Phæacians, 230. Relates his adventures to the 
Phæacians, ix. 21. The ſtory of the Cicons, ix. 41. 

Of the Lotophagi, 95. Of Cyclops, 217. Ulyſſes 
eſcapes, 549. Received by Zolus, x. 1. Sails to 
the Leſtrigons, x. 91. To Circe, 157, Deſcends 
to hell, xi. 27. Confers with his mother Anticlea, 
186. With Agamemnon, Sc. 485, Sets fail to- 
wards his country, xiii, 90. Lands, xiii. 138. 

Goes to Eumæus in diſguiſe of a beggar, xiv. 33. 

Amuſes him with inyented ſtories, xiv. 220. Con- 
tinues the conference, xv. 326. Diſcovers him- 
{elf to Telemachus, xvi, 206. Goes to his palace, 
xvii. 410, Begs of the Suitors, xvii. 438, Sc. 
Beats Irus, xvii. 110. His moral diſcourſe to Am- 
5 xviii. Lge. His conference with Pene- 
ope, xix. 127. Is diſcovered by Euryclea, xix, 545. 

Makes himſelf known to Eumæus and Philztius, 
xxi. 211. Draws the bow, xxl. 411. Kills An- 
tinous, xxii. 58. Eurymachus, xxii. 96. Sc. 
Hangs the female LT that were falſe to him, 

xxii, 500. Makes himſelf known to Penelope, 
XX111. 211, 240, To Laertes, xxiv. 248, 375. 


— the Ithacans, xxiv. 609. And regains his 
om, 632. 


V. | 
| Viſion _ to Nauſicaa, vi. 25. To Penelope, 


XIX, 


Vulcan ſurpriſes Mars and Venus, viii. 315. 


IN D EX. 


W. 


Women, when young and beautiful, ſeldom wiſe, vii. 
379. The evils they occaſion, xi. 531. Not to 
be truſted, 545. Women fond of ſoldiers, xiv. 
246, F ond of the ſecond huſband and his chil- 
dren, xv. 25. 

Wooden horſe, viii. 553. 

Wines of Maron, Ix. 229. 
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FROGS any MICE. 
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By Ms. Atcnbzaton PARNELL, 
Conkicrzp By MR. POPE, 
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— 
- 


NAMES of the MICE. 
PSYCARPAX, One who lin- 


ders Granaries. * 
Troxartes, 4 Bread-eater. 
Lychomyle, 4 Licker of Meal. + 
12 A Bacon-eater. t 

ycopinax, A Licker of Diſpes. 
1 A Creeper into 
ots. 
Lychenor, A Name from Lick- 


ing. | 
Troglodytes, One who runs into 
Hole, : 


Artophagus, Who feeds on Bread. 

Tyroglyphus, 4 Cheeſt-ſcooper. 

Pternophagus, 4 Bacon-eater. 

Cnifſodiodtes, One who follows 
the Steam of Kitchens. 

Sitophagus, An Eater of Wheat. 

Meridarpax, . One who plunders 
his Share. 


— 


NAMES of the FROGS. 


HYSIGNATHUS, Ore who 
fewells his Cheeks. 


| Peleus, A Name from Mud. 


Hydromeduſe, 4 Ruler in the 
Waters. ; 

Hypſiboas, 4 loud Bawler. 

Pelton, from Mud. 

Seutlzus, called the Beets. 

Polyphonus, A great Babler. 

Lymnocharis, One who loves the 
Lake 


Crambophagus, Cabbage-eater. 

Lymniſius, called from the Lake. 

Calaminthius, from the Herb. 

Hydrocharis, Who loves the 
Water. 

Borborocates, & Who lies in the 
Mud. 

8 An Eater F Gar- 
ck, | 

Peluſius, from Mud. 

Pelobates, Who walks in the 
Dirt. 

Praſſæus, called from Garlick. 

Craugaſides, from Croaking. 


* More 


ly, 


ax, a ſnatcher of crumbs. 
Rather, a licker of the mill-ſtone. 

Or, a bacon-nibbler : to diſtinguiſh him from one below. 
It ſhould be written Borborococtes. 


. 


FROGS AND MICE. 


BOOK I. 


5 
T2 fill my riſing ſong with facred fire, 

Ye tuneful Nine, ye ſweet celeſtial Quire! 
From Helicon's imbow'ring height repair, 
Attend my labours, and reward my pray'r. 

| — 

ver. t.] This exordium is executed with no ſort of fidelity to 
his author, but the reader would nauſeate the minutiz of criticiſm 
on this performance, in which our poet was but partially con- 
cerned; and would repreſs all oſtentatious pedantry with a verſe 
of Pope's: | | 

Who breaks a butterfly upon the wheel ? 

In general, the tranſlation is extremely well executed, though 
diffuſe ; having expanded 294 verſes of the original into ho fewer 
than 489. 


4 BATTLE OF THE 

The dreadful toils of raging Mars I write, 5 

The ſprings of conteſt, and the fields of fight; 

How threat'ning Mice advanc'd with warhke 
grace, 

And wag'd dire combats with the croaking race. 

Not louder tumults ſhook Olympus' tow'rs, 9 

When earth-born giants dar'd immortal pow'rs. 

Theſe equal acts an equal glory claim, 

And thus the Muſe records the tale of Fame. 
Once on a time, fatigu'd and out of breath, 
And juſt eſcap'd the ſtretching claws of Death, 
A gentle Mouſe, whom Cats purſu'd in vain, 15 

Flies ſwift-of-foot acroſs the neighb'ring plain, 

Hangs o'er a brink his eager thirſt to cool, 

And dips his whiſkers in the ſtanding pool ; 

When near a courteous Frog advanc'd his head, 

And from the waters, hoarſe reſounding ſaid, 20 
What art thou, ſtranger ? What the line 28 

boaſt? 

What chance hath caſt thee panting on our coaſt ? 

With ſtricteſt truth let all thy words agree, 

Nor let me find a faithleſs Moule in thee. 


Ver. 18.] This epithet 1s ſuperfluous. Rather : 
And dips his whiſkers in the Jucid pool. 


Pope might take a hint from this paſſage in his imitations of 
Horace, book ii. ſatire 6. where his pleaſantry is very happy: 


That jelly's rich; this malmſey, healing: 
Pray, dip your wwhiſters and your tail in! 


FROGS AND MICE. 5 


If worthy friendſhip, proffer'd friendſhip take, 

And ent'ring view the pleaſurable lake: 

Range o'er my palace, in my bounty ſhare, 

And glad return from hoſpitable fare. 

This filver realm extends beneath my ſway, 

And me, their monarch, all its frogs obey, 30 

Great Phyſignathus I, from Pelius' race, 

Begot in fair Hydromeduſe* embrace, 

Where by the nuptial bank that paints his ſide, 

The ſwift Eridanus delights to glide. 

Thee too, thy form, thy ſtrength, and port pro- 
claim, 35 

A ſcepter'd king; a ſon of martial fame : 

Then trace thy line, and aid my gueſſing eyes. 

Thus ceas'd the Frog, and thus the Moule 1 re- 
plies. 

Known to the Gods, the men, the birds that 

fly, 

Thro' wild expanſes of the midway ſky, 40 

My name refounds ; and if unknown to thee, 

The ſoul of great Pſycarpax lives in me, 

Of brave Troxartes' line, whoſe fleeky down 
In love compreſs'd Lycomile the brown. | 
*—_—J 

Wh 31.] He might eaſily have preſerved the true quantity of 
the word with more accuracy in other reſpects: 


Rever'd Phyſignathus, of Peleus race 


Ver. 42.] This is ſcarcely intelligible, if 3 for an exact 
repreſentation of his author. The ſpeaker is Pcarpax himſelf. 
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My mother ſhe, and princeſs of the plains 44 
Where- e' er her father Pternotroctas reigns : 
Born where a cabin lifts its airy ſhed, 

With figs, with nuts, with vary'd dainties fed. 
But fince our natures nought in common know, 
From what foundation can a friendſhip grow ? 
Theſe curling waters o'er thy palace roll; 5. 
But man's high food ſupports my princely ſoul. 
In vain the circled loaves attempt to lie 
Conceal'd in flaſkets from my curious eye; 

In yain the tripe that boaſts the whiteſt hue, 55 
In vain the gilded bacon ſhuns my view, 

In vain the cheeſes, offspring of the pail, 

Or honey'd cakes, which Gods themſelves re- 
And as in arts I ſhine, in arms I fight, 

Mix'd with the braveſt, and unknown to flight, 
Tho' large to mine the human form appear, 61 
Not Man himſelf can ſmite my foul with fear: 
Sly to the bed with filent ſteps I go, 

Attempt his finger, or attack his toe, 

And fix indented wounds with dextrous {kill ; 6 
Sleeping he feels, and only ſeems to feel. 


Ver. 65.] This is the Grit defective rhyme, that has yet 
appeared, in a verſion remarkably pure in this reſpect. We may 
correct, with juſtice to his original, thus: 


6 „ 
Wich dextrous ſkill /it nibbHing at his Berl. 
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Yet have we foes which direful dan gers cauſe, 
Grim Owls with talons arm'd, and Cats with 
claws; 
And that falſe Trap, the den of flent fate, 
Where Death his ambuſh rm around the 
bait : 
All dreaded theſe, and dreadful o'er the reſt 70 
The potent warriours of the tabby veſt: 
If to the dark we fly, the dark they trace, 
And rend our heroes of the nibbling race. 
But me, nor ſtalks, nor watriſh herbs delight, 35 
Nor can the crimſon radiſh charm my fight ; 
The lake-refounding Frogs ſelected fare, 
Which not a Mouſe of any taſte can bear. 
As thus the downy Prince his mind expreſt, 
His anſwer thus the croaking King addreſt. 80 
Thy words luxuriant on thy dainties rove, 
And, ſtranger, we can boaſt of bounteous Jove : 
We ſport in water, or we dance on land, 
And born amphibious, food from both command. 
But truſt thyſelf where wonders aſk thy view, 
And fafely tempt thoſe ſeas, I'll bear thee 
through : | 86 
Aſcend my ſhoulders, firmly keep thy ſeat, 
And reach my marſhy court, and feaſt in ſtate. 


» » 
- 


Ver. 88.) Thus mend the rhyme: | | 
And view, with rapture view, my bleſt retreat. 
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He faid, and lent his back; with nimble 


bound 
Leaps the light mouſe, and o_—_ his arms 
around; ga 


Then wond'ring floats, ond 658 with glad ſurvey 
The winding banks reſembling ports at ſea. 
But when aloft the curling water rides, 
And wets with azure wave his downy ſides, 
His thoughts grow conſcious of approaching woe, 
His idle tears with vain repentance flow; 96 
His-locks he rends, his trembling feet he rears, 
Thick beats his heart with unaccuſtom'd fears; 
He ſighs, and chill'd with danger, longs for 
ſhore : 
His tail extended 1 a fruitleſs oar, 100 
Half drench'd in liquid death his pray'rs he ſpake, 
And thus bemoan'd him from the dreadful lake, 
So paſs'd Europa thro' the rapid ſea, 
Trembling and fainting all the vent'rous way; 
With oary feet the Bull triumphant row'd, 1g 
And fafe in Crete depos'd his lovely load. 
Ver. 89.] In the firſt edition, leſs exactly to his author: 
He ſaid, and bent his back. 
Ver. 103.] Very different from his original, which ſays: 
Not thus Europa did the ſea convey : 


meaning that to be a leſs extraordinary tranſportation than his 
own. And, in paſſing, I have ſubſtituted a better rhyme. - 


Ver. 105.] From more gorgeous verſes in Paradiſe Loſt, 
vii. 438. 
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Ah ſafe at laſt! may thus the Frog ſupport 

My trembling limbs to reach his ample court. 
As thus he ſorrows, Death ambiguous grows, 

Lo! from the deep a Water-Hydra roſe; ie 

He rolls his ſanguin'd eyes, his boſom heaves ; 

And darts with active rage along the waves. 

Confus'd, the monarch ſees his hifling foe, 

And dives to ſhun the fable fates below. 114 

Forgetful Frog! The friend thy ſhoulders bore, 

Unſkill'd in ſwimming, floats remote from 

ſhore. 


He graſps with fruitleſs hands to find relief, 
Supinely falls, and grinds his teeth with grief; 
| —___ 


—_ —— the ſwan with arched neck, 
Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows 
Her ſtate with oary frets 


upon the ſtrength of which paſſage, I have ventured to ſubſtitute, 
in the poem before us, from conjecture, the word row'd, inſtead 
of rode in all the editions. And, with a view of enlivening 
the dulneſs of theſe notes, I ſhall attempt to entertain the reader 
with ſome excellent verſes from Silius Italicus, which appear to 
have aſſiſted Milton with a few ſtrokes in his admirable painting: 
Punic. xiv. 189. 

Hadd ſecùs, Eridani ſtagnis, ripave Cayſtri, 

Innatat albus olor, pronoque immobile corpus 

Dat fluvio, et pedibus tacitas eremigat undas. 

Thus the white ſwan, or in the pools of Po, 

Or where Cayſter's lucid waters flow, 

With oary feet and in majeſtic pride, 

Moves his flow ſtate, and ſkims the tranquil tide. 


Ver. 110.] Water-Hydra is an ignorant compound: and che 
next couplet is as faulty in rhyme, as faithleſs to it's model. 
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Plunging he finks, and ftruggling mounts again, 

And finks, and ſtrives, but ſtrives with fate i in 
vain. | 120 

The weighty moiſture clogs his hairy veſt, 

And thus the Prince his dying rage expreſt. 

Nor thou, that fling'ſt me n from 

thy back, 

As from hard rocks rebounds the hatt ring 
wrack, 

Nor thou ſhalt ſcape thy due, perfidious gt 

Purſu'd by vengeance on the ſwifteſt wing: 126 

At land thy ſtrength could never equal mine, 

At ſea to conquer, and by craft, was thine. 

But heav'n has Gods, and Gods have ſearching 
i 

Ye Mice, ye Mice, my great avengers riſe! 130 

This ſaid, he ſighing gaſp'd, and gaſping dy'd; 

His death the young Lycopinax eſpy'd, 

As on the flow'ry brink he paſs'd the day, 

Baſk'd in the beam, and loiter'd life away : 

Loud ſhrieks the Mouſe, his ſhrieks the ſhores 
repeat; 135 

The nibbling nation learn their Hero's fate : 

| 3 . . 1 150. 1 Ki the firſt edition, very properly : 


Ver. 135.] With vicious rhymes, we have alſo one of thoſe 
interpolations ſo very frequent with the . of the Iliad 
and Odyſſey. 'Thus his author : 
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Grief, diſmal grief enſues; deep murmurs ſound, 

And ſhriller fury fills the deafen'd ground: 

From lodge to lodge the ſacred Heralds run, 

To fix their council with the riſing ſun; 140 

Where great Troxartes crown'd in glory reigns, 

And winds his length' ning court beneath the 
plains: 

Pſycarpax father, father now no more ! 

For poor Pſycarpax lies remote from ſhore : 

Supine he lies ! the filent waters ſtand, 145 

And no kind billow wafts the Dead to land! 


Loud ſhrieks the Mouſe, and bears with eager pace 
The dire diſaſter to the nibbling race. 


'The remainder of this book is excellently done, \ 
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5 . 


W HEN roſy fnger'd Morn had ting'd the 


clouds, 
Around their Monarch-Mouſe the nation crowds; 
Slow roſe the Monarch, heav'd his anxious 
breaſt, 

And thus, the council fill'd with rage, addreſt. 

For loſt Pſycarpax much my ſoul endures, 5 
Tis mine the private grief, the publick, your's ; 
Three warlike fons adorn'd my nuptial bed, 
Three ſons, alas, before their father dead ! 
Our eldeſt periſh'd by the rav'ning Cat, 
As near my court the Prince unheedful fat. 10 
Our next, an engine fraught with danger drew, 
The portal gap'd, the bait was hung in view, 
Dire Arts aſſiſt the Trap, the Fates decoy, 
And men unpitying kill'd my gallant Boy. 
The laſt, his Country's hope, his Parents pride, 
Plung'd in the lake by Phyſignathus, dy'd. 
Rouſe all the war, my friends! avenge the 

deed, 

And bleed that Monarch, and his nation bleed. 

His words in ev'ry breaſt inſpir'd alarms, 
And careful Mars ſupply'd their hoſt with arms. 
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In verdant hulls deſpoil'd of all their beans, 21 
The buſkin'd warriours ſtalk'd along the plains: 
Quills aptly bound, their bracing corſelet made, 
Fac'd with the plunder of a Cat they flay d; 
The lamp's round boſs affords their ample ſhield, 
Large ſhells of nuts their cov'ring helmet yield; 
And o'er the region, with reflected rays, 27 
Tall groves of needles for their lances blaze. 
Dreadful in arms the marching Mice appear : 
The wond'ring Frogs perceive the tumult near, 


Forſake the waters, thick' ning form a ring, 31 


And aſk, and hearken, whence the noiſes ſpring; 
When near the croud, diſclos'd to publick view, 
The valiant chief Embaſichytros drew : 

The facred herald's ſcepter grac'd his hand, 35 


And thus his words expreſt his King's command. 


Ye Frogs! the Mice with vengeance fir'd, 
advance, 
And deckt in armour ſhake the ſhining lance; 
Their hapleſs Prince by Phyſignathus ſlain, 
Extends incumbent on the watry plain. 40 
Then arm your hoſt, the doubtful battle try; 
Lead forth thoſe Frogs that have the ſoul to die. 


Dp p p p p p 


Ver. 21.] Or thus, to baniſh a vile Iriſh pronunciation, com- 
mon alſo to Lancaſhire and Cheſhire : 
In greaves, the verdant hulls of beans below, 
The buſkin'd warriours 20 the combat go. 


TYP + Y 
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The chief retires, the crowd the — ge 
hear, 

And proudly-ſwelling, yet a en 
Much they reſent, yet much their Monarch 
blame, | 
Who riſing, ſpoke to clear his tainted fame. 45 

O friends ! I never forc'd the Mouſe to death, 
Nor ſaw the gaſpings of his lateſt breath. 
He, vain of youth, our art of ſwimming try'd, 
And vent'rous in the lake the wanton dy'd. 30 
To yengeance now by falſe appearance led, 
They point their anger at my guiltleſs head. 
But wage the riſing war by deep device, 
And turn its fury on the crafty Mice. 
Vour King directs the way; my thoughts elate 
With hopes of conqueſt, form deſigns of fate. 56 
Where high the banks their verdant ſurface 

heave, 

And the ſteep ſides confine the ſleeping wave, 
There, near the margin, and in armour bright, 
Suſtain the firſt impetuous ſhocks of fight: 60 
Then where the dancing feather joins the creſt, 
Let each brave Frog his obvious Mouſe arreſt; 
Each ſtrongly graſping, headlong plunge a foe, 
Till countleſs circles whirl the lake below ; 64 

Ver. 57.) Or, if the reader pleaſe: 


Where high the banks their verdant ſurface read, 
And pact fides confine „ % 


= 
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Down ſink the Mice in yielding waters drown'd: 
Loud flath the waters; echoing ſhores reſound : 
The Frogs triumphant tread the conquer d plain, 
And raiſe their glorious trophies of the ſlain. 
He ſpoke no more, his prudent ſcheme imparts 
Redoubling ardour to the boldeſt hearts. 70 
Green was the ſuit his arming heroes choſe, 
Around their legs the greaves of mallows cloſe ; 
Green were the beets about their ſhoulders laid, 
And green the colewort, which the target made; 
Form'd of the vary'd ſhells the waters yield, 75 
Their gloſſy helmets-gliſten'd o'er the field; 
And tap'ring ſea-reeds for the poliſh'd ſpear, 
With upright order pierc'd the ambient air. 
Thus dreſfs'd for war, they take th appointed 
height, | 79 
Poize the long arms, and urge the promis'd fight. 
But now, where Jove's irradiate ſpires ariſe, 
With ſtars ſurrounded: in ætherial ſkies, 
(A ſolemn council call'd) the brazen gates 
Unbar ; the Gods aſſume their golden ſeats : 


p— 
Ver. 66.] In the firit edition: 


— — — — — — and the ſhores reſound : 
But the whole clauſe is a mere interpolation : ſee note on book i. 


ver. 135. It is ſurpriſing to obſerve, how often this ſtale morſel 
has been ſerved up. 


Ver. 83.] Or as follows: 
(A council call'd) the brazen gates unfold 3 
The Gods in order fill their thrones of gold. 
1 
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The Sire ſuperiour leans, and points to ſhow 85 

What wond'rous combats mortals wage below : 

How ſtrong, how large, the num'rous heroes 
' ftride; 

What length of lance they ſhake with warlike 

pride: 

What eager fire their rapid wick reveals ; 

So the fierce Centaurs ravag'd o'er the dales ; go 

And fo confirm'd, the daring Titans roſe, 

Heap'd hills on hills, and bid the Gods be foes. 
This ſeen, the Pow'r his facred viſage rears, 

He caſts a pitying ſmile on worldly cares, 

And aſks what heav'nly guardians take the liſt, 

Or who the Mice, or who the Frogs affiſt ! g6 
Ther thus to Pallas. If my daughter's mind 

Have join'd the Mice, why ſtays ſhe ſtill behind? 

Drawn forth by fav'ryſteams they wind their way, 

And ſure attendance round thine altar pay, 100 

Where while the victims gratify their taſte, 

They ſport to pleaſe the Goddeſs of the feaſt. 


Ver. 89.] Thus? 
What pride of war their marſhall'd ranks diſplay : 
So the fierce Centaurs urg'd their furious way. 

Ver. 93.] Or: 

The Godhead ſpake: and ſmiles benignant grace 

The ſoft' ning features of his awful face. 

Ver. 101.] If the reader wiſh better rhymes, he may: accept 

the following : 


There, while rich offerings breathe their fragrance round, 
In the briſk dance the frolic nation bound. 
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Thus ſpake the Ruler of the ſpacious ſkies, 
When thus, refolv'd, the blue-ey'd Maid replies. 
In vain, my father! all their dangers plead ; 105 
To ſuch, thy Pallas never grants her aid. 

My flow'ry wreaths they petulantly ſpoil, 

And rob my cryſtal lamps of feeding oil, 

IIls following ills : but what afflicts me more, 
My veil, that idle race profanely tore, 110 
The web was curious, wrought with art divine; 
Relentleſs wretches! all the work was mine; 
Along the loom the purple warp I ſpread, 

Caſt the light ſhoot, and croſt the ſilver thread. 
In this their teeth a thouſand breaches tear ; 115 
The thouſand breaches ſkilful hands repair; 

For which, vile earthly duns thy daughter grieve : 
But Gods, that uſe no coin, have none to give ; 
And Learning's Goddeſs never lefs can owe : - 
Neglected Learning gets no wealth below. 120 
Nor let the Frogs to gain my ſuccour ſue, 
Thoſe clam'rous fools have loſt my favour too. 


| —— 
Ver. 105.] Or thus: 
My Father! all their dangers plead in vain: 
Mice from thy Pallas will no ſuccour gain. 
Ver. 117.] For theſe two couplets, thus more nearly to his 
author: 
For which thy daughter urgent duns moleſt: 
Hence grew this deep reſentment in my breaſt. 
Of borrow'd implements my veil was made; 
And ſtill remains alas! the debt unpaid. 
T $ 
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For late, when all the conflict ceaſt at vight, 
When my ftretch'd finews ach d with eager fight, 
When ſpent with glorious toil, I left the field, 
And ſunk for ſlumber on my ſwelling ſhield ; 126 
Lo from the deep, repelling ſweet repoſe, 
With noiſy croakings half the nation roſe : 
Devoid of reſt, with aching brows I lay, 
Till cocks proclaim'd the crimſon dawn. of day. 
Let all, like me, from either hoſt forbear, 131 
Nor tempt the flying furies of the ſpear. 
Let heav'nly blood (or what for blood may flow) 
Adorn the conqueſt of a meaner foe, 
Who, wildly ruſhing, meet the wond'rous odds, 
Tho'-Gods oppoſe; and brave the wounded Gods. 
O'er gilded clouds reclin'd, the danger view, 137 
And be the wars of mortals ſcenes for you. 
So mov d the blue - ey d — her words per- 
ſuade, 
Great Jove aſſented, and the reſt odere. 140 
Ver. 124.] For ach' the firſt edition has <vort'd. 
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BOOK III. 


Now front to front the marching armies 
thine, 
Halt &er they meet, and form the length*ning 
line ; | 
The chiefs conſpicuous ſeen, and heard afar, 
Give the loud fign to looſe the ruſhing war; 
Their dreadful trumpets deep-mouth'd hornets 
ſound, 5 
The ſounded charge remurmers o'er the ground; 
Ev'n Jove proclaims a field of horrour nigh, 
And rolls low thunder thro' the troubled ſky. 
Firſt to the fight the large Hypſiboas flew, 
And brave Lychenor with a jav'lin flew ; 10 
The luckleſs warriour, fill'd with gen' rous flame, 
Stood foremoſt glitt'ring in the poſt of Fame. 
When in his liver ſtruck, the jav'lin hung; 
The Mouſe fell thund'ring, and the target rung: 
Prone to the ground he ſinks his cloſing eye, 15 
And, foil'd in duſt, his lovely treſſes lie. 


Ver. 4.] Thus in the firſt edition: w 
Give the loud /gna/ to the ruſhing war, 
Y 4 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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A ſpear at Pelion Troglodytes caſt ; 
The miſſive ſpear within the boſom paſt ; 
Death's fable ſhades the fainting Frog ſurround, 
And life's red tide runs ebbing from the wound. 
Embaſichytros felt Seutlzus' dart 21 
Transfix, and quiver in his panting heart; 
But great Artophagus aveng'd the ſlain, 
And big Seutlæus tumbling loads the plain, 
And Polyphonus dies, a Frog renown'd 25 


For boaſtful ſpeech and turbulence of ſound ; 
Deep thro! the belly pierc'd, ſupine he lay, 


And breath'd his ſaul againſt the face of day. 
The ſtrong Lymnocharis, who view'd with ire, 
A victor triumph, and a friend expire; 30 
With heaving arms a rocky fragment caught, 
And fiercely flung where Troglodytes fought; 
A warriour vers'd in arts, of ſure retreat, | 
Yet arts in vain elude impending fate : | 
Full on his ſinewy neck the fragment fell, z5 
And o'er his eye-lids clouds eternal dwell. 
Lychenor (ſecond of the glorious name) 
Striding adyanc'd, and took no wand'ring aim; 


Ver. 17.] The proper quantity might be preſerved by tranſ-- 
poſition : 
Troglodytes a ſpear at Pelion caſt. 
Ver. 34-] Or thus: 


In arts deep vers'd oer all the warriour-train; 
But arts elude impending Fate in vain. 
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Thro' all the Frog the ſhining jav'lin flies, 
And near the vanquiſh'd Mouſe the victor dies. 4 

The dreadful ſtroke Crambophagus affrights, 
Long bred to banquets, leſs inur'd to fights ; 
Heedleſs he runs, and ſtumbles o'er the ſteep, 
And wildly flound'ring flaſhes up the deep : 
Lychenor, following, with a downward blow 45 
Reach'd, in the lake, his unrecover'd foe ; 
Gaſping he rolls, a purple ſtream of blood 
Diſtains the ſurface of the filver flood; 

Thro' the wide wound the ruſhing entrails throng, 

And flow the breathleſs carcaſs floats along. 50 
Luymniſius good Tyroglyphus aſſails, 4 

Prince of the Mice that haunt the flow'ry vales, 

Loſt to the milky fares and rural ſeat, 

He came to periſh on the bank of fate. 

The dread Pternoglyphus demands the fight, 55 
Which tender Calaminthius ſhuns by flight, 
Drops the green target, ſpringing quits the foe, 
Glides thro? the lake, and ſafely dives below. 
The dire Pternophagus divides his way 
Thro' breaking ranks, and leads the dreadful 

day; 60 
No nibbling prince excell'd in fierceneſs more, 


His parents fed him on the ſavage boar : 


Ver. 53.] Or, 
Loſt to the milky fares and rural fate. 
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But where his lance the field with blood imbru'd, 
Swift as he mov'd Hydrocharis purſu'd, | 
Tim fall'n in death he lies; a ſhatt'ring ſtone 6; 
Sounds on the neck, and eruſhes all the bone; 
Ha blood pollutes the verdure of the plain, 
And from his noſtrils burſts the guſhing brain. 


- Lycopinax with Borb'roccetes fights, F 
A blameleſs Frog, whom humbler life deli ghts 3 3 
The fatal jav'hn unrelenting flies, wo 


2 darkneſs feals the gentle croaker's eyes. 
' Incens'd Praſfophagus, with fprightly bound, | 
Bears Cniſſodioctes off the rifing ground; 
Then drags him o'er the lake, depriv'd of breath; 
And, downward plunging, finks his foul to death. 
But now the great Pſycarpax ſhines afar, 
(Scarce he fo great whoſe loſs provok'd the war) 
Swift to revenge his fatal jav'lin fled, | 
And thro' the liver {truck Peluſius dead; 90 
His freckled corps before the victor fell, 
His. foul indignant fought the ſhades of hell. 
This ſaw Pelobates, and from the flood, 
Lifts with both hands a monſtrous maſs of mud. 
The cloud obſcene o'er all the warriour flies, 8; 
Dithonours: his brown face, and blots his eyes. 
Ver. 86.] I believe the time will allow us to attribute ſome 
ornament of this paſſage to one in the Dunciad, ii. 108. ſupremely 
ludicrous: 
Repaſſes Lintot, vindicates the race, 


Nor heeds the brown' diſbonours of his face. 
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Enrag'd, and wildly ſputt' ring, from the ſhore 

A ſtone immenſe of ſize the warriour bore ; 

A load for lab'ring earth, whole bulk to raiſe, 

Aſks ten degen'rate Mice of modern days: 90 

Full to the leg arrives the cruſhing wound; 

The Frog, ſupportleſs, writhes upon the ground. 
Thus fluſh'd, the victor wars with matchleſs 

force, 

Till loud Craugafides arreſts his 2 

Hoarſe croaking threats precede; with fatal ſpeed 

Deep thro' the belly runs the pointed reed, 96 

Then, ſtrongly tug'd, return'd imbru'd with gore; 

And on the pile his reeking entrails bore. 

The lame Sitophagus, oppreſs'd with pain, 
Creeps from the deſp'rate dangers of the plain: 
And where the ditches riſing weeds fupply, 

To ſpread their lowly ſhades beneath the ſky ; 
There lurks the ſilent Mouſe reliev'd of heat, 
And, fafe imbower'd, avoids the chance of fate. 

But here Troxartes, Phyſignathus there, 105 
Whirl the. dire furies of the pointed ſpear : 
Then where the foot around its ankle plies, 
Troxartes wounds, and Phyſignathus flies, 

Halts to the pool, a ſafe retreat to find, 
And trails a dangling length of leg behind. 110 


Ver. 103.] Or thus: 
There lurks the filent Mouſe ; draws thick his breath, 
O'erſpent with toil, and ſcarce eſcap'd from death. 
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The Mouſe ſtill urges, ſtill the Frog retires, 
And half in anguiſh of the flight expares ; 
Then pious ardour young Praſſæus brings, 
Betwixt the fortune of contending kings: 
Lank, harmleſs Frog! with forces hardly 
| grown, N 23 
He darts the reed in combats not his own : 116 
Which faintly tinkling on Troxartes' ſhield, 
Hangs at the point, and drops upon the field. 
Now nobly tow'ring o'er the reſt appears 
A gallant prince that far tranſcends his years, 120 
Pride of his ſire, and glory of his houſe, 
And more a Mars in combat than a Mouſe: 
His action bold, robuſt his ample frame, 
And Meridarpax his reſounding name. 
The warriour, ſingled from the fighting crowd, 
Boaſts the dire honours of his arms aloud; 126 
Then ſtrutting near the lake, with looks elate, 
Threats all its nations with approaching fate. 
And ſuch his ſtrength, the ſilver lakes around 
Might roll their waters o'er unpeopled ground; 130 
But pow'rful Jove who ſhews no leſs his grace 
To Frogs that periſh, than to human race, 


, : 


Ver. 117.] This language ſeems borrowed from Dryden's 
verſion of the parallel paſſage in Virgil's Eneid, ii. 745. 


And faintly tinckled on the brazen Spiel. 
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Felt ſoft compaſſion riſing in his ſoul, 

And ſhook his ſacred head, that ſhook the pole. 

Then thus to all the gazing pow'rs began, 135 

The fire of Gods, and Frogs, and Mouſe, and 
man. 

- What ſeas of blood I view, What worlds of 

ſlain ? 
An Iliad riſing from a day's campaign! 
How-fierce his jav'lin, o'er the trembling lakes, 
The black-furr'd hero, Meridarpax, ſhakes! 140 
Unleſs ſome fav'ring Deity deſcend, 
Soon will the Frogs loquacious empire end. 
Let dreadful Pallas wing'd with pity fly, 
And make her ægis blaze before his eye: 
While Mars, refulgent on his rattling car, 145 
Arreſts his raging rival of the war, 

He ceas'd, reclining with attentive head; 
When thus the glorious God of combats ſaid. 
Nor Pallas, Jove ! tho' Pallas take the field, 
With all the terrours of her hiſſing ſhield ; 150 
Nor Mars himſelf, tho' Mars ia armour bright 
Aſcend his car, and wheel amidſt the fight ; 
Not theſe can drive the deſp'rate Mouſe afar, 
And change the fortunes of the bleeding war. 


Ver. 134.] This entire verſe is borrowed from one of the 
tranſlators of the Iliad : but my memory cannot muy the author 
or the paſlage. 


N 
—— ——— — 
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Let all go forth, all heav'n in arms ariſe; 155 
Or launch thy own red thunder from the 1kies : 
Such ardent bolts as flew that wond'rous day, 
When heaps of Titans mix'd with mountains 

lay; 


When all the giant · race enormous fell; 


And huge Enceladus was hurl'd to hell. 160 
Twas thus th' armipotent advis'd the Gods, 
When from his throne the Cloud-compeller 


Deep length'ning thunders run from pole to pole, 


Olympus trembles as the thunders roll. 164 
Then {ſwift he whirls the brandiſh'd bolt around, 
And headlong darts it at the diſtant ground ; 
The bolt, diſcharg'd, inwrap'd with lightning 
| flies, 5 
And rends its flaming paſſage thro” the ſkies : 
Then earth's inhabitants, the nibblers, ſhake ; 
And Frogs, the dwellers in the waters, quake. 150 
Yet ſtill the Mice advance their dread deſign, 
And the laſt danger threats the croaking line ; 
Till Jove, that inly mourn'd the loſs they bore, 
With ſtrange aſſiſtance fill'd the frighted ſhore. 
Pour'd from the neighb'ring ſtrand, deform'd 
to view, 175 


They march, a ſudden unexpected crew. 


Strong ſuits of armour round their bodies cloſe, 


Which like thick anvils blunt the force of blows; 4 
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In wheelmg marches turn'd, oblique they go; 
With happy claws their limbs divide below); 180 
Fell theers the paſſage to their mouth command; 
From out the fleſh the bones by nature ſtand: 
Broad ſpread their backs, Ger ſhining ſhoulders 


riſe, 
Unnumber'd joints diſtort their nen 
thighs, 75 184 


With nervous cords their hands are firmly brac'd, 

Their round black N in their boſom 
plac'd, 

On eight long feet the wond'rous warriours 
tread, _ | 

And either end alike ppl a head. 

Theſe to call Crabs, mere mortal wits agree; 189 

But Gods have other names for things than we. 

Now, where the jointures from their loins de- 

pend, . 

The heroes tails with ſev' ring graſps they rend. 

Here, ſhort of feet, depriv'd the pow ir to fly, 

There, without hands, upon the field they lie. 

Wrench'd from their holds, and ſcatter'd all 
around, 195 

The bended lances heap the cumber'd ground. 

Helpleſs amazement, fear purſuing fear, 

And mad confuſion thro” their hoſt appear; 

O'er the wild waſte with headlong flight they go, 

Or creep conceal'd in vaulted holes below. 200 


BATTLE, &c. 

But down Olympus, to the weſtern ſeas, 
Far- ſhooting Phcebus drove with fainter rays ; 
And a whole war (ſo Jove ordain'd) begun, 
Was fought, and ceas'd, in one revolving ſun. 

Ver. 201. J Or, as follows: 


But down Olympus to the weſtern wave, 
Far ar-ſhooting Phœbus is tir'd courſtrs drave. 
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